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DON’T PAY ANYBODY— 
—MORE THAN WE ASK 
Guaranteed Results—Long Free Trial 


Wey DAN acme 
Ay SPREADER 
Draf? Spreader on the 1 3 Saves its 
ean in Horse Flesh in Six Months. 
ABSOLUTE UNIFORMS DISTRIBUTION 
Start right here with a postal to me ond. Saver 
tigate my 1911 Dan Patch Spreader—low f 
Sopation on tone Seatesee and 


290 





Postal Gets My Two Big £ and My 
Barnyard Gold” 2 Mg gy ry 
PR ill hm ae allt ces ye 
or illustrations e ac 
points—of my spreader (side by side a penctca 
Sreanap on Yon doo Send mana money 
you say so. You dec . Savage, 
President. 


THE M. W, SAVAGE FACTORIES, inc., 
. Dept. 148 Minneapolis, Minn. 


Make Your Old 
Wagon New 








which ‘an end to all break-downs. 
No pH iz a or tire set- 
Makes your Our 


‘wagon a 
page book shows you wh: ae other w .weectem 
ag orld equal the fam vas Electric 


Wheels. 
ing it will Save you ia money and horse flesh. 
free. Write for it to-day 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., “Box Quincy, i. 


LWAYS Mention ™,writing any of oar aa 
A This Journal vertarsy “Ten wil get 











BETTERING THE~- HOME 








The best 


Qualit 
every kind. 


leather bears this label. 


weight, strength, wear, service, value and price are RIGHT. 


Our special Harness Catalog folly a describes more than 
seventy different patterns nteed 
Harness; also saddles and — 


if you want harness of qual 





harness that the best mechanics can make out of the best 
Williams’ Guaranteed Quality means that 















The above Double Farm Harness is our me 30 10F35581. 
Eines, hi, thoes Wide, Stok lone mip Dene 

’ ches e, ee ong—. 2 
inch hes—Traces, 124 inc Steet fong, three 


hes wide, 6 fee 
‘. ~ heel chain— 
t= “peineal ‘Top eames, Sa sa 50 


aT 
Martingaies 13 
Price, without 


illiams’ Guara 


You need this book of 


Free for the te 








Sears, Roebuck and Co. 





























onde “Blizzard Belt” 


Strawberry Plants F REE 


— body likes fine strawberries, and to prove that our new 
GIANT variety is the Largest and strongest grower, as well as 
the heaviest fruiter, we offer to send von TWO PLANTS (worth 
—— absolutely’ FREE. We have picked 12 quarts of fine 
tries from a test grown from but two GIANT plants set 
the year before. You can do as well, and at the same time raise 
young plants for a new bed. If you care to send 10 cents for 
mailing expense, we will add 6 BABY EVERGREENS. 2 sae 
old, and send all to you at proper planting time in the sp ring. 
It will pay you toget acquainted with our ‘HARDY BLIZZAR 
BELT” Trees and Plants, Write to-day and we will reserve the 
plants for you and send you our catalog by next mail. Address 














THE GARDNER NURSERY CO., Box 343 , Osage, iowa 
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Grow More Dollars 
on the Farm 3 


by making each acre 


yield its utmost. 


There is no difficulty about 


selling the largest crops that can be raised, for the food products 
of this country are not keeping pace with the increasing population, 
and soon the American people will have to depend in large part on 
the farmers of foreign nations, unless the American farmers rise to 


their opportunity. 


2 The yield per acre of the average American farm is much less 


than on foreign farms. 


The remedy for the American farmer 


plainly lies in increasing his production, and, of course, his profits. 
It can be done, for it is chiefly a matter of fertility; and the best : 
part of it is that the more fertilizer used the easier it is to pay for 
it. The extra crops take care of that, only be sure to use the 


right fertilizer. 


We have the right fertilizer, the right service, and the right price. 


Fifty years 


of experience, the largest and best facilities guarantee full value for every dollar 


invested in our brands. 


increase your harvests and your profits. 


Write today for copy of * 


without cost for the asking. 


AGENTS WANTED in unoccupied territory. 


pays to sell our fertilizers as well as to use them. 


“PLANT FOOD’’, It will help 
Not a word of advertising in it, but sent 


Liberal terms and goods that sell. It 
Ask for agency proposition. 


The American Agricultural Chemical Co., 


92 State St., 
Bostoa. 


2 Rector St., 
New York. 


P. 0. Drawer 970, 
Baffalo. 


Rose Building, Second National Bank Building, 
Cleveland. Cincinnati. 












New Country Life Federation 


Illinois is soon to have a state coun- 
try life federation, the first state or- 
ganization of its kind in existence 
This was decided at Bloomington, It 
February 13. when at three enthu- 
siastic sessions delegates representing 
organizations interested in countr\ 
people canvassed the whole situation 
A declaration of principles, or a 
platform, was adopted, consisting of 
10 items as follows: 

Texts 


1. Local country community 





; build- 
ng. 
5 The federation of all the rura) 


| forces of the state of Illinois in one 


big united effort for the bettermen 
of country life. 


3. The development of institu 


| tional programs of action for all rura 








social agencies. This means a pro 
gram of work for the school, anothe: 
for the church, another for the farm 
er’s institute, etc. 

4. The stimulation of farmer lead- 
ership in- thé country community. 

5. The increase and improvement 
of professional leadership among 
country teachers, ministers and al 
others who serve the rural commu- 
nity in offices of educational direc 
tion. 

6. The perpetuation among all th: 
people of country communities of «a 
definite community ideal, and th: 
concentrated effort of the whole com- 
munity in concrete tasks tooking 
toward the redlization of this ideal 

7. The recognition of the countr) 
school as the immediate initiator otf 
progress in the average rural com 
munity of Illinois. 

8 The study and investigation of 
country life facts and conditions. 

The holding of annual country) 
life conferences. 

10.. The protection of this federa 
tion and of all country life from any 
form of exploitation. 

A constitution was adopted and a 
temporary organization effected, wit! 
the following officers: President, J. B. 
Burrows of Decatur. Upon the 
adoption of the constitution and 
election of officers a number of 
organizations enrolled, and thus 
the federation started. A meet- 
ing of the organization was set fo: 
July 13-15, to be held at Normal, I!) 
in connection with the annual meet 
ing’ of the country school teacher 
association. At this July conference 
the organization will be perfected, anid 
various associations throughout t! 
state will have had an opportunity 
apply for membership. 


Object of the Federation 


The object of this federation, as se' 
forth in the preamble, is to promote 
the welfare of country life, bring 
rural institutions of the state into di- 
rect working harmony, provide co! 
related programs of action for thes 
institutions, and especially to fost: 
the growth of the rural communit) 
building and to advance all phases of 
the general movement now. current 
for country life progress. 

If the enthusiasm and good feelings 
at the Bloomington meeting is a1 
indication: of the future of such 2 
federation, success is reasonably as- 
sured. Although there were 100 dele- 
gates present, representing all kinds 
of rural thought and intent, there was 
not one discordant note. Everybody 
seenfed to realize that a federation of 
this kind could result in nothing but 
good for all: phases ef country life. 
The meeting at Normal in July will 
undoubtedly be one of great value. 
American Agriculturist is in hearty 
acord with movements of this kind. 
It is high class, necessary work. © It 
will make available the results of 
practical work in all the different 
lines. 


Weed Seeds found in crimson clover 
seed are from plants which mature 
about the same time as the clover. 
Hence, in most cases where clover '5 
grown for hay or green manure, the 
weeds are not permitted to mature. 
This is one of the desirable qualities 
of crimson clover hay, that it is not 
a carrier of weed seed. Further, % 
good stand of crimson clover tends to 
crowd out those annuals starting in 
the spring. ‘The weeds proving the 
worst pests are those which live 
through the winter with the clover: 
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Model Produce, Poultry and Dairy Farm 


Young Man Handles Large Investment to Advantage---Only Highly-Finished Products Sold--Dairy By 
Products Worked Over by Poultry---White Leghorn Hens Lay 1,200,000 Eggs---75,000 Broilers Sold--- 
Cleanliness, System and Activity Make Business Boom---By John E. Quinn of New Jersey 


ECENTLY.I spent an afternoon 
at the Inwood farm in Mon- 
mouth county, N J, a short 
distance northwest of Asbury 
Park. There C. L. Bowler, Jr, 
is showing the natives, as well 
as many visitors attracted by 
thé fame of the place, how to make the desert 
blossom as the rose, and how to make money 
from poultry, produce and the dairy. Mr 
Bowler is enthusiastic and greatly in love with 
his work. He has 376 ecres. His investinent 
represents $138,000, ana after I had mentally 
calculated the value of 376 acres of perhaps 
the finest farming land in Monmouth county, 
where all land is valuable, and the cost of 
114 of the trimmest farm buildings I have 
ever seen, together with the modern equip- 
ment of the place, I believe him. 

Mr Bowler is a young man, younger than 
most men who essay the management of a 
farming proposition involving such an enor- 
mous investment. What if he should fail? 
But he is practical. He has learned his lesson 
in the best of all schools—actual experience, 
hard work. He has been at the helm of the 
Inwood farm now a tittle over three years, 
and in that time has accomplished wonders. 
And the end is not yet. 


Big Scale Preferred 

This enterprising young man .believes in 
doing things on a gigantic scale. Why, just 
to feed the chickens on this farm requires 
a horse, wagon and a crew of men! Here 
are a few figures with which the reader may 
juggle before proceeding to the consideration 


TF 
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of other features. Last year the sales from 
the Inwood farm aggregated $92,000. The 
running expenses, inclusive of necessary im- 
provements, ,~were $63,000. Modestly Mr 
Bowler said: ‘‘We entered this business with 
but one idea in view, to make a success of 
it. There is but one way to obtain success; 
that is, to produce the best and to maintain 
that quality. Start at the bottom and build 
up, employ the best men, sow the best seed, 
feed the best food, have the best stock, watch 
every item of expense, obtain the top prices 
and run the business on a well-planned 
system.”’ 


A Well-Planned System 


That would be about my estimate of the 
methods that obtain at the Inwood farm, 
after an exhaustive inspection of the place. 
There I found one department subservient 
to, but not necessarily dependent upon the 
others. For example, while poultry is at 
present the chief output, grain is grown to 
feed the chickens, and sufficient ground is 
devoted to grain growing to produce a sur- 
plus of feed for the cows, which assures 
the maintenance of a dairy. You will per- 
ceive’ the warrant for a dairy right here. 
The B8kim milk goes to enrich the feed for 
the chickens, ¢Specially the broilers. Vege- 
tables and small fruits are grown to supply 
a natural demand of the fancy trade at 
seven retail stores where the Inwood farm 
products are sold. Thus, it is seen, one 
department dovetails with the others; and yet 
at any time the produce and the dairy depart- 
ments may be dropped and the poultry depart- 





ment retained to advantage, or vice versa, 
at the will of the owner. 

The investment represents $101,000 in real 
estate, and the remainder $37,000 in equip- 
ment. -The output for the year ending July 
30, 1910, was 1,200,000 eggs, 75,000 broilers, 
and about $8000 worth of butter and vege- 
tables. While thousands of eggs were sold, 
other thousands were used for hatching. This 
year -24 acres of the farm were set apart for 
growing white dent corn for the chickens. 
This crop is the very finest I have seen in 
the county. The only fertilizer used on the 
corn ground was the chicken droppings. 
Nearly an acre is given over to the culture of 
sunflowers for the chicken yards. The green 
stuff for the chickens likewise is grown on 
the premises. 

At every turn one is confronted with a 
building of some sort, neat and trim and 
clean, laying houses, colony houses, brooders, 
incubator buildings, carriage shed, automo- 
bile garage, icehouse, cooling house, electric 
light plant, storage battery house, living 
quarters for the farm hands and Mr Bowler’s 
home. Of colony houses alone there are 81. 
Just to give some idea of the size of these 
latter, 53 are 20x12 feet, with a capacity of 
100 chickens each. The young stock until a 
year old is kept in these houses. The other 
28 colony houses, some~ hat smaller, are used 
for the accommodation of broilers. 


Good Average Hatches 


The incubator capacity is 23,800 eggs. Ma- 
chines are installed in three large buildings. 
Mr Bowler estimates his hate es to average 
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FIELD AND PASTURE. 





65%, and of this amount ‘only 8% is lost 
through fatural ills. All the way through 
big figures rule at Inwood farm. The day 
I was privileged to inspect the farm there 
were 9500 White Leghorn chickens running 
at large, with the incubator house fuil of 
newly-hatched chicks. Only the one breed 
is raised here. One of the several poultry 
feeding and roosting houses is 428 feet in 
length and 18 feet deep, so placed that sun- 
light and air are admitted the greater part 
of the day. The prinicpal brooder house 
is 384 feet long and 14 feet wide, built of 
concrete and equipped with a steam-heating 
plant. 
Plenty of Ducks 

There are a few turkeys, some ducks and 
guineas, and more tk n a handful of pigeons, 
although these are rot taken seriously as a 
financial proposition. The duck stock is 
White Pekin, about 3000 of which were pro- 
duced this season. The duck broode-, also 
a concrete building, is 140 feet in length and 
two stories high, the basement opening into 
a large yard edged with a running brook. 

Everything in and about the building is 
kept scrupulously clean, a condition exacted 
of the 11 men employed by the owner and 
his overseer, Thomas Lockwood, a Pennsylva- 
nia farmer with 30 years’ experience. Mr 
Bowler and his overseer are firm believers 
in big yards for poultry. After experiment- 
ing with small yards and segregation of 
stock, they finally adopted the big-yard plan, 
and found it to work far better, giving a 
greater number of eggs as well as a higher 
percentage of fertility. 

A telephone system connects the princi- 
pal buildings, and an automobile service has 
been inaugurated to supplement the wagon 


delivery. The buildings are illuminated with 
electric light, supplied by an independent 
plant on the premises. It is the owner's 


ambition to have some day the finest poultry, 
produce and dairy farm in the east. The 
groundwork upon which he is now pluckils 
building, gives assurance he will attain the 
end desired before many years shall have 
rolled around. 


CHEAP FARM LAND FOR MEAT 


PROF M. W. HARPER, NEW YORK AGRI COLLEGE. 

Of late there has been much discussion 
on the high cost of living, and many theories 
have been advanced. Some of these ideas 
would be highly amusing were it not for the 
source from which they came. Not long ago 
someone sugge-ted that we convert our cheap 
land into numerous potato patches and feed 
our people on Irish potatoes, yet at the ver'y 
moment this suggestion came to public notice, 
potatoes were the cheapest article of food 
in the market. This suggestion.carried with 
it the idea of dividing the land into small 
farms, yet it came from a man who fully 
appreciates the efficiency of combining small 
railroads under one management, and thus 
saving much duplication of labor. 

While it is n-+ my purpose to add another 
suggestion to the already too long list, it 
does seem worth while to briefly review con- 
ditions. Most of the meat, beef, pork and 
mutton produced in the United States comes 
from the corn beit. This is natvral, as 
throughout that region corn can be more 
cheaply grown than anywhere else. As the 
region became stocked with meat-preducing 
animals, that is, cattle, sheep and swine, 
permanent pastures were demanded to carry 
the animals through the summer season. Of 
late years, however, the high price of grain 
has induced the farmers to plow up their 
pastures and to raise more grain. With no 
permanent pastures available, the corn belt 
farmers believe they cannot keep breeding 
stock simply te raise calves and lambs to 
fatten for the market. Hence, much of the 


breeding beef cattle and mutton sheep that 
formerly pastured in the corn belt have dis- 
appeared. This in turn has reduced the sup- 
ply of feeding animals. A few years ago it 
was possible to pick up a car lead of desirable 
feeding cattle or sheep, uniform in age, color, 
type, breeding, condition and quality. This 
is no longer possible in the corn belt. 


Who -Will Supply Meat Requirements 


There are vast areas of land in the country 
unsuited for grain growing, which can be very 
profitably utilized for permanent pasture. In 
fact, much of the farm land east of central 
Ohio is suitable for permanent pastures. This 
cheap land, much of it, could be laid to 
permanent pasture and yield a very creditable 
return as pasture for beef cattle and mutton 
sheep. In fact, if conditions continue in the 
future as in the past, much of our beef and 
mutton must come from the cheaper outly- 
ing lands, not only east, but south and west 
o* the corn belt as well. 

With the stocking of these: cheap lands, 
the pasture ..ust receive more gitention. The 
pasture crop is perhaps the most neglected 
of fatm crops at the present time. Many 
pastures that are now supplying one animal 
on two or three acres can, with proper ¢are, 
be made to support twice the nvmber of 
animals. 

First, secure a good stand. Many pastures 
do not now possess more than half a stand, 
and it is obvious that such pastures cannot 
produce a good yield: Blue grass should 
form the basis of all permanent pastures 
where it will thrive, but it should be rein- 
forced by white clover, orchard grass and 
redtop. The pasture should be harvested 
and reseeded each year until a stand ‘is 
secured. Second, keep down the weeds; ani- 
mals eat the grass and leave the weeds; 
hence unless something is done to keep the 
weeds down, they soon take possession of 
the pasture. 

To obviate this tae 
mowed twice each year. This is important 
and should not be neglected. It not only 
keeps the weeds down, but keeps the pasture 
in such condition that the agimals will feed 
more.evenly over the entire field.. Animals, 
particularly sheep, are likely to feed where 
the grass is short ard tender, and leave the 
ranker growth. Mowing obviates this. Third, 
drain pastures well. Good pastures cannot 
be secured without proper drainage. This 
is often entirely neglected and the parts of 
the farm that are too wet to grow crops are 
kept in pasture. Fourth, top-dress perma- 
nent pastures -vith manure when convenient. 
Oftentimes cornstalks or straw scattered 
over the north slopes, where the land is 
broken, will materially improve the ,pasture. 


pastures should be 


Take Care of Pastures 


Another factor which often reduces the 
total yield of a pasture is the fact that grass 
is turned onto too early in the spring, which 
hinders the growth of the young plants 


before they get a good start, whereas, if 
they were left a week longer, they would 
return a much greater total yield. Pastures 


thus treated will increase in value with age, 
as has been practically demonstrated as far 
east as central New York and as far west 
as west_rn Missouri, where trere are perma- 
nent pastures varying in age from half to a 
third of a century and are now supporting 
one animal to each acre from four to six 
months of each year without extra feed, and 
supporting two animals an equal length of 
time where grain is fed in addition. 
Fattening cattle or sheep in the. summer 
on pasture is usually more profitable than 
winter fattening. By feeding.in summer on 
pasture the labor is reduced to a minimum. 
There is no handling of bulky foods, no bed- 
ding to provide and no lots to clean of 


manure. Furthermore, there is no outlay for 
an extension plant, such as sheds, paved lots, 
racks and the like. 

There are two methods of fattening on 
pasture: Pasturing alone without grain, 
which is called grass fattening, and feeding 
grain, all the animals will eat in connection 
with the pasture. Which of these methods 
should be employed will depend on condi- 
tions. Where land is cheap and there is° 
an abundance of pasture, one may secure 
fairly good return from the pasture without 
grain.. True, neither prime beef nor mutten 
can be produced on pasture alone, but with 
the proper kind of animals a very creditable 
grade of meat may be produced and at a 
very nominal cost, as the animals have been 
produced—bred, gr-wn and fattened—on 
cheap land. Such meat would be readily 
taken by the consumer: This would serve 
to relieve the situation, so far as high-priced 
megt is concerned; and at.the same time the 
cheap farm lands would be increasing in fer- 
tility and value all the time. 


FAT HORSES COUNT FOR MUCH 


H. A. BITTENBENDER, IOWA 


The first few weeks in fattening horses 
we allow them to run in the corn field. At 
the same time they have all the good clover 
hay that they can eat, a straw pile and a 
well-bedded shed to run under. Generally 
they can run out in the stalks until about 
January 1, when we take them up and place 
them in a small yard. In the yard they 
receive a ration of alfalfa and corn with good 
clover hay. } ‘ 

They are left on full feed in the yard until 
March 1, when we take 12 of them into the 
barn. Here we feed a ration mixed as fol- 
lows: One sack of chopped clover hay, one- 
half sack of alfalfa, one-half sack of bran; 
1% sacks of crushed oats, one-half sack of 
erushed corn. This is thoroughly mixed and 
before feeding is wet with a solution of 
molasses and water. This molasses is mixed 
one part to five parts water. The reason for 
crushing the oats and corn is that they are 
digested better and do ndt pass through the 
animal as freely. 

The horses are brought into the barn that 
they may be groomed and exercised regularly. 
The change in the ration gives them more 
vim and spirit. The long, rough coat is 
smoothed down and the flesh that has been 
added makes them look mich better than 
they did when they went into the feed lot 
a few weeks before. We have the horses for 
sale all of the time, but do not usually sell 
any until after they have been in the bara . 
for awhile. As fast as we sell them out of 
the barn, we fill the stall with: horses from 
the yard until they are all gone. We have 
found that to sell a horse to a horse buyer, 
he must be in good fiesh and looking well. 

This last year, on figuring up our accounts, 
we found that it cost about $30 each to fat- 
ten the horses. In selling we received an 

~average increase of about $50. This left a 
profit of $20 per horse. Often we pick up 
individual horses that mate well, and can 
sell them as a team at a decided increase. 
Last winter we sold a team for $600 which 
cost us $375. This inerease was largely due 
to the fact that they matched almost exactly. 
In the spring there is a decided demand for 
horses that are good and that show it in 
their looks. A horse will self for more just 
because he is in good flesh, but it is essen- 
tial to make him iook as attrective as pos- 
sible. A heavy harness will make a horse 
look 100 pounds heavier and will increase 
his value from $5 to $15. The increased 
demand, the amount of flesh; and the attra:- 
tiveness of the animal make a large profit 
possible. 
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TRACTOR POWER FOR FARMS 
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Value of Tractor Power for Farms 


Uses to Which Adapted Limitless--Land Plowed, Disked, Harrowed and Seeded at One Operation---Grain 
Threshed and Hauled to Market---Cost of Work Reduced to a Minimum---When Tractor Does 
Not Work Feed Stops---Horseless Power a Good Thing for All Sections 


=W people in the eastern and 
central section of the country 
realize the importance and value 
of the tractor. Western farms 
are particularly adapted to its 
use, br. not many realize just 
how important it may be made. 
The idea that traction engines are only used 
on large farms is not substantiated by a care- 
ful study of conditions. Considerable prom- 
inence is now given to cultivating small farms 
in this way. In the eastern states it is equally 
as. practical as on the‘ farms further west. 
Smaller landholders, who are tilling quarter 
and half sections, will find this form of power 
equally profitable. 

It is economically used on a farm in Iowa, 
consisting of approximately 760 acres. This 
may be considered a small tract, because the 
fields are fenced to a large extent, and by a 
judicious system of rotation smali areas must 
be handled. All of the work on this farm is 
done by engine power. The land was disked, 
harrowed and prepar»sd for seeding in the 
spring and the cost of double disking and 
harrowing was less than 25 cents per acre. 
This included all operating expenses, depre- 





reduced, besides the farmer will have stock 
on hand during a long, inactive period. 

A bonanza operator is Hadley Morrison of 
Gallatin county, Mont, who has successfully 
used traction power for some time. He oper- 
ates a farm of nearly 4000 acres and has im- 
plicit faith in dry farming methods. He rec- 
ommends it highly and is enthusiastic in his 
words of praise. Mr Morrison has used a 
22-horse power engine for two years and in 
that time has plowed 2150 acres of upland 
sod. In addition he has disked and harrowed 
3375 acres, seeded 700 acres and threshed 
31,000 bushels of wheat. 

He is a farmer who ‘practices what he 
preaches and as evidence of his faith he will 
order another engine to be delivered in early 
spring. Next fall Mr Morrison expects to 
seed 3000 acres of fall wheat and even now 
has growing over 1000 acres. ‘‘Horses would 
practically be out of the question, and four 
to five good teams would be required and 
would cost, with equipment, more than the 
up-to-date engine. I ran my outfit ito the 
shed on November 1, and there it will stay 
until spring without costing a cent for feed 
or care. I am a stanch believer in mod- 


capped, 


threshing and marketing was upward of $5 
per acre. 

The larger areas that have been under 
cultivation for some time are more easily 
handled. In the conservation of moisture, 
the farmer can practice the best methods 
admirably by the use of traction power. The 
soil can be stirred at the same time that 
the crop is harvested by attaching several 
disks and a harrow in addition to the binder 
behind the engine. The ground can also be 
perpared to a greater depth, thus increasing 
the storage reservoir. 

In the matter of good roads, traction power 
is serviceable and should be utilized to the 
fullest extent. Long, straight stretches of 
roads can be very economically improved by 
the use of eflicient machinery. In coming 
years hundreds of farmers will be brought 
face to face with the problem of putting in 
their crops. Many will be seriously handi- 
because of the lack of farm help, 
and to these the question of efficient power 
will appeal strongly. Visitors are impressed 
at fairs on seeing great numbers of different 
forms of tractors. Many demonstrations are 
carried out extolling the advantages of differ- 

ent types. Actual plow- 








MARKETING GRAIN BY TRACTION POWER IN MONTANA 


ciation of engine and cost of labor. The fol- 
lowing year the engine was employed to do 
all of the work, including plowing and seed- 
ing, the total cost of which was slightly over 
60 cents per acre on a field somewhat irreg- 
ular in shape, which necessitated an extra 
amount of labor. 

The agricultural. papers contain accounts 
of farmers attaining remarkable success in 
the use of traction power. This value is 
largely based in that the complete operation 
of plowing and harrowing can be done at one 
operation. The importance of this can hardly 
be over-emphasized. In this way the ground 
is thoroughly pulverized when it is fresh, and 
while this may not seem important it neces- 
sarily is a big determining factor, because 
the ground loses much of the moisture 
and becomes cloddy. 


Work Always Completed ! 


The largest tractor operators in the North- 
west work a day of 24 hous, which cannot 
be done, of course, if horse flesh is used, 
unless a duplication of animals is made. This 
means an investment of large capital and the 
profits on the investment will necessarily be 








ern farm horse power—traction engines.” 
The farmer will necessarily inquire as to 
the cost of operation per day. This neces- 
sarily depends upon local conditions and on 
the type of farm power uséd. Naturally the 
maximum ‘saving would be when cultivating 
a large tract, because here it would replace 
a great number of hcrses and men. There 
would also be more. work for the engine, 
thus distributing the cost in plowing, disking, 
seeding, harvesting, threshing and other 
heavy hauling on the farm. The fuel and 
oil expense for one day with full load 
ordinarily amounts to about $3.50, and this 
was when used on even as small as 10 to 15- 
acre fields. A farmer in North Dakota has 
purchased two traction engines. Approx- 
imately 2000 acres were broken and prepared 
in two mecnths’ time, and 40 to 50 acres of 
grain were seeded in a single day. During 
harvest five reapers were drawn by each 
tractor, and over 200 acres were cut in a sin- 
gle day. Later the threshing was done with 
one tractor, while the other hauled the crop 
to town. One thousand bushels were drawn 
at a single load. The total cost of prepara- 
tion of seed bed, seed, seeding, harvesting, 


ing and other operations 
are carried out, and the 
fact that farmers are 
int ‘nsely interested only 


emphasizes the possible 
trend of future farm 
power. 

T.e matter of pur- 


chasing an outfit needs 
careful stndy. One thing 
the farmer should be 
fully decided on, that is, 
to get an outfit strong 
enough to deliver the 
goods, or not to over- 
load at any time. Many 
engines are on the mar- 
ket giving satisfactory 
eervice and there are yet 
others which are still in 
the experimental stage. 
Whatever course the 
farmer pursues he 
should buy an engine that is not too small. 
The materials entering into the construction 
and simplicity are important matters for 
consideration. 





Homogenized Milk—To destroy the power 
of cream to rise on milk is-the purpose of 
the “homogenizer.” This-machine forces the 
milk through narrow orifices-against a pol- 
ished agate plate. This method crushes the 
fat globules and so incorporates the fat with 
the rest of the milk that the cream does not 
rise. Tt is claimed not to be practical to 
extract much fat, even by a centrifugal sep- 
arator from milk so treated. Such milk is 
said to be more easily digested and its cream 
will not separate on standing. It is also 
Claimed to stand sterilizing by heat more 
satisfactorily than untreated milk. Cream, 
ice cream, condensed milk and buttermilk 
are treated by this machine. Cheese can be 
made from homogenized milk, including, of 
course, all the fat. 


Apology has no business to be applied to 
an egg. WBither the egg is worthy of confi- 
dence or not. 
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The 
corn grower 
him an authority 


success of H. A. Winter as a 
in central Illinois makes 
on the subject. He 
emphasizes the necessity ef good 
seed and proper testing. We will let 
him tell his story in his own words 
as nearly as possibie. 

“When should seed 
tested ?” 

“Begin before the 
rives. It takes some 
work thoroughly, as you cannot be 
too careful. Start several months 
ahead. Sort, shell and test your seed 
corn, then have it on hand ready for 
planting when the time comes,”’ 

“Do you test every _ear intended 
for planting?” 

“I certainly do. Do not misunder- 
stand me. This is not as big a job as 
it appears at first thought.” 

“What is your method?” 

“I. select a shallow box 2 or 3 
inches deep and as large as I can 
conveniently handle, say inches 
long by 15 inches wide. I divide 
this box into squares.1 by 1% .inches. 
This is easily accomplished by 
stretching broom wire or fish cerd 
across the box each way. The wire 
or cord should be about 1 inch below 
the top of the box I then fill the 
box to the hight of the wire with 
sand. The wire is simply to mark off 
the boundary of the squares.” 

‘How do you place your kernels in 
a box of this kind and how do you 
choose vour grains for testing?” 

“Why, this is easy. I begin at 
upper left-hand corner, number- 
first square or cell No 1. 1 
an ear of corn and with my 
pocket knife remove two or three 
grains—one about 2 or 3 inches from 
the butt. turn the ear a lit‘le, and 
remove another grain just ahove the 
middle. I continue to turn, taking a 
grain about 2 inches from the tip. 
This number of kernels taken from 
all sides of the ear will fairly repre- 
sent the entire ear.” 


corn be 
busy season ar- 
time to do this 


. 


25 


take 


Placing the Kernels 


“How do 
in the box?” 

“They should all be placed heart 
up on top of the sand in cell Nol. Now 
the ear bearing the remaining ker- 
nels is placed on a shelf just long 
enough to hold as many ears as there 
are cells in the first tier. If there 
are then 27 should be laid side 
by side on this shelf. Cell No 26 
will be the first left-hand cell in the 
second tier, and the ear represented 
by that cell should lie on the top 
of the first row of ears butts to tips 
and so on until the box is filled. A 
box 15 by 25 inches will hold the test 
kernels from 250 ears.” 


you place your kernels 


25, 


“What do you do with the box af- 
ter the kernels are placed in it?” 

“T put a muslin or calico cloth 
over the top of the box, letting it 
rest on the corn and sand. I then 
put an inch of sand on top of the 
cloth and moisten with lukewarm 


water.” 

“Where do you put the box so that 
germination will be rapid?” 

“TI put it where my wife keeps her 
flowers. The temperature there is 
that in four or five 


| days T can tell what the corn is going 


ito do. 


In removing the cloth re- 
member not to displace the kernels of 
corn from their proper cells. This 
may require some little care, as a 
few of the shoots will penetrate the 
cloth and tend to come away with 
it when it is removed. After the 
cloth is removed it is a simple task 
to determine just what the germinat- 
ing capacity of your corn really is. 
The ears are numberd by the posi- 
tion they occupy on the shelf.” 

“Have you had good results 
this method?” 

“Yes. I have 


from 


always succeeded in 





getting a good stand under ordinary 
conditions.” 

“What is your next step in testing 
seed corn?” 

“After the corn has. been tested I 
sort the ears so that the kernels will 
be as nearly uniform in size as pos- 
sible. I shell the irregular grains 
from the butts and from the tips 
simply to secure uniformity.” 

“Do you insist on shelling seéd 
corn by hand?” 

“I most certainly 
shelled by machinery.” 


Testing the Planter 
“How do you test: your planter?” 
“TI hitch up before. going into the 
field and drive over some bare piece 
of ground, dropping the. corn regu- 
larly. A planter will drop a little 
thicker when it is moving than when 
it is standing still, consequently,.- | 


do. I never 


make my test when the machine is 
moving.” 
“Is there any danger of planting 


too thick?” 
“There most certainly is. oe 
could I would prefer two rather than 
three kernels in the hill, if the 
ground is very fertile three kernels 


would not be too many.” 


“Do you insist on a high percent- s 
age of germination?”’ 
“Yes, I formerly figured that if 


my germination was 95% I could con- 
gratulate myself, but do you ever 
stop to think that 5% loss needs 2% 
bushels per acre? On a 50-acre yield 
this is a large percentage, and should 
be avoided if possible.” 

‘Do you find much 
yield caused by irregular 
nels?” 

“This is very common, 
way of avoiding it is to be careful in 
shelling your seed corn to put only 
kernels of uniform size together 
Plant and see that it drops 
and accurately.” 

“How many acres will one 
of seed plant?” 

“Usually. seven acres. 
proper seed _ selection 
bushels to the acre I 
bushels increase for every bushel of 
seed planted. I, therefore, consider 
my time well spent even if the testing 
of each bushel requires two days.” 

“What do you consider the most 
important facts in the initial work 
of raising a corn crop?” 

“A well-prepared seed bed bef 


irregularity of 
sized ker- 


bushel 
If through 


I gain five 
will get 35 


fore 


planting, careful selection and _ test- 
ing of seed, careful testing of the 
planter and the proper cultivation.” 





Preparing Land for Corn 


E. 0. GARNER, CARROLL COUNTY, MD 





I spend a good deal of time in giv- 
ing my ground extra preparation, a 
thing, which, in the eyes of my 
neighbors, is that much time wasted. 
I do not allow much manure to 
accumulate in my barnyard at a time, 
but haul it out on a sod field as long 
as a year before the time of planting 
corn. I continue to do this during 
the summer and following. winter 
until spring, plowing the ground in 
the fall of the year as far as the 
manure has been hauled on the 
ground. The unmanured part is 
plowed in the spring. If necessary, 
I put four horses to a spring-tooth 
harrow, going down gradually until 
the ground is worked, nearly or quite 
as deep as plowed. Very .often I 
harrow in this way four times over, 
By this operation the sod and manure 
are so thoroughly mixed with the 
soil that much of it is brought to the 
surface which acts as a mluch and 
helps to conserve the, moisture. 

Treated in this way, the ground 
does not readily bake or get hard as 
it otherwise would. All of this extra 
work sometimes delays the planting 
of corn, but I contend that I am able 
to catch up later on. I seldom plant 


ORCHARD AND FARM 





and the only | 


and | 
evenly 








PLANNING FOR ABUNDANT HARVESTS 
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Handling the Corn Crop 


Tectia Seed ‘Cove and Planter 
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The Junior Tattoo 


A gentle time to get up reminder 
Hardly bigger than a wateh, the 


Junior Tattoo is a clock. of 
unusual merit. 


It is an alarm clock that calls but does 
not shock, Every zo seconds for 
five minutes it rings a gentle insistent 
ring that says: «Be up and doing.’’ 
Rings.stops - rings - stops and keeps it 
up until you turn the silent switch. 
We have been making clocks for 
nearly a century (since 1817.) The 
Juniof Tattoo is the result of that 
experience. 


You can easily carry the Junior 
Tattoo in a small traveling bag. 


Price $1.75 (in Canada duty extra) 


It is sold by nearly all dealers. If you 
cannot buy it conveniently in your 
own town send price for as many as 

ou want. Price, including rich 
eather (red, black or brown) case, 
$3. Wewill prepay charges if you 
furnish your dealer’s name. 


Write for our free, interesting illus- 
trated story, ‘‘The Uprising of John 
Hancock, Salesman.’’ 





THE we AVEN (LOCK CO. 
AVEN LONN. far 


$141 HAMILTON STREET 


Jewelers: Write for prices. 
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AMERICAN 


Steel Fence Post 


Cheaper Than Wood 
and More Durable 


Many years of experiment- 
ing with metal fence posts 
have developed this post. 
It is now thoroughly practi- 
cal, filling every requirement 
on the farm, in the town, for 
railroads and wherever fence 
posts are used. 


Made of tough steel, heavily 
zinc coated. Durability 
proven by us—ten years’ 
actual use showing good as 


new. Means a big reduc- 
tion in fence cost and 
maintenance. 


40-page catalog sent free, fully 
illustrating and describing. Send 
for it. 

Sold by dealers everywhere. Ask 
dealer to show samples and quote 
prices, or write us direct. 


American Steel & Wire Co. 


Chicago: New York : 
115 Adams Street 30 Church Street 

Deaver : Sam Francisce : 
Firet Net. Bask Bldg. 16th and Folsom Sts. 


Easter Postals 
ea es 
surprise offer with each order. é 


DEPT. S SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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POST CARD HOUSE, 











corn before May 10, and usually finish 
about’ May 20. By this time the 
ground is warm and the corn comes 
up quickly, and usually is ripe in good 
time. The ground being so _ thor- 
eughly prepared, every spear of grass 
and all the weed seeds are destroyed. 
Ground Keeps Clean: if Well Plowed 

I never have much trouble in keep- 
ing my ground clean. I seldom use 
the weeder because the corn comes 
up so quickly that it does not become 
necessary, as a rule, to help it 
through. When the weeder is used, 
I do not run over the corn with all 
the teeth in as some do, for fear of 
destroying more corn than ought to 
be destroyed, but at a reasonable 
time commence to cultivate the corn 
ith a small-toothed cultivator, re- 
peating the operation every 10 days 
or two weeks, increasing the size of 
the shovels as the corn gets larger, 
ending up just before the corn tassels 
out. 

I usually cultivate my corn nearly 
level, and never cultivate the ground 
deep -at the last working. Very 
often I do not get my-corn cultivated 
more than three times after it is 
planted, =xperiments made at the 
laryland experiment station, covering 

period of years, go to show that too 
frequent cultivation sometimes does 
more harm than good. I, however, 
believe that a light cultivator to keep 
the surface of the ground fine, would 
be of benefit were it possible to get 
through the corn without breaking it 
down, 

I lay my rows off 3 
part and drill in the corn at the 

stance of 15 inches in the row. 
Experiments having proved that this 
distance produces the best average 
ields)s To make certain that I will 
get a full stand, I plant much thicker 


feet 9 inches 


than it ought to be and then thin 
down to where I want it. If any grass 
er weeds grow in my corn, I do not 


hesitate to use the hoe to eradicate 


them. Some say that this does not 
pay, but I believe that it dees. I don’t 
want. weeds in my corn. I always 


keep in mind that the corn needs al} 
the plant food and moisture it can 
get. And it is certainly bad policy 
to allow the weeds to remain to pump 
water from the soil and appropriate 
the plant food that the corn so much 
needs. 


Making Pork Quickly 


D. A. GAUMNITZ, MINNESOTA 





Start before the pig is weaned. The 
sow Should be fed well with soaked, 
ground oats “or slop made of shorts 
intil the pigs are about eight weeks 
old. By this time they have learned 
to eat fairly well. It is well to feed 
the pigs near the mother, but she 
should not be allowed to eat with 


them. The pigs should be fed ‘slop 
and corn, together with some other 
succulent. food; if in summer time 


blue grass. pasture is good. No more 
feed should be put into the trough 
than the pigs will eat. Just enough 
to keep them growing rapidly is 
enough. 

Feed and water regularly and see 


STAPLE 


that every pig comes to his feed. If 
any of the little fellows seem to be 
sick put them out and give a small 
ration for a while, and the chances 
are that they will come out all right 
without any further treatment. 





Cherry Types—Cherries are divided 
into two distinct types, both as to 





tree and as to fruit. We may safely 
treat them as the sweets and the 
sours. The tree of the sweets is | 
habituated to a compact, erect growth, 
somewhat subject to disease and early { 
mortality. The tree of the sours is 
Juw headed and spreading. Certain 
varieties of this sort are good bearers 
and stay in business from 20 to 30) 
years, Sweets are much sought after 
by birds, as well as people, with a re- 
sult that much of the fruit has been 
claimed by bills presented, collecting 
promptly in spite of protest. Sweets 
are not generally cultivated in large 
blocks in the Mississippi valley. They 
are confined to dooryards and _ by- 
places about the home, while the 
sours are raised to some extent com- 


mercially in New Jersey, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Michigan, Ohio, In- 
diana, Kansas and Nebraska. The 


tree grows to mammoth proportions in 
some parts of Europe and on our 
eastern coast in the latitude of Mary- 
land.—[A. B. Smith, Shawnee Coun- 
ty, Kan, 


Changing Variety of Seed Wheat— 


Meany farmers make the mistake of 
sowing year after year a variety of 
wheat which yields several bushels 


less per acre under their conditions 





than some other variety would do 
under the same conditions. Often the | 
only reason why a particular variety 
has become popular in certain local- 
ities is because when first introduced 
it gave an extra high yield, due more 
to exceptionally good treatment in a 
favorable season than high-yielding | 
qualities of the variety. When a new | 
variety is introduced in a community | 
or on a farm it should always be | 
grown in the same field and beside a 
well-known or standard variety. It is | 
difficult te determine the possibility of 
any variety when comparing a field 
on one end of the farm with another | 
on the other end, or what is still ' 
worse, comparing one man’s field with | 
that of his neighbor.—[Maryland Ex- 
periment Station. ' 





The Man Who Knows How—Each | 
farm has its fruit trees. The borers 
must be dug out and the _ various 


scales must.be-watched and sprayed. 
After watching a farmer plodding | 
about it, but, to be sure, getting it 
done, -we must admit that he is some- 
thing of a zoologist and horticulturist. | 
Last spring in our neighborhood a 
farmer was driving past an orchard 
of perhaps 50 young trees which a 
foreigner had just set out. He stopped, 
explained the necessity of pruning up 
the trees and pruned one. The for- 
eigner learned the lesson, pruned the 
trees, and as the result all lived and 
made a good year’s growth.—[W. E. 
Perham, Wayne County, Pa. | 


Next Week Our Garden Annual 








EXERCISE 








The above illustration presents an unusual 
‘Suernsey cattle are classed among the dairy 
Duluth farm in Minnesota the bulls are made to do dual service by plow- 
ng. Surely this is a profitable way to handle a docile bull. In old New 

is made to work, : 


England many a bullock 





COMBINED WITH PROFIT 








in the Northwest. 
but on the Jean 
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breeds, 
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Phelps Wants You to 


Answer this Advertisement 
m= —and Get This Buggy Book Free 


Phelps wants to pay the postage on his Big New Show 
Room Buggy Book for 1911—fresh from the printer. 

He wants you to have this Book to look over the 
125 different styles of Auto Seat Buggies—Surreys— 
Carriages—Phaetons—Driving Carts—Spring Wagons, 
etc.—and a full line of Harness—whether you buy 
anything from him or not. 

This Big Book shows you more Vehicles and 
Harness than you could see in 10 big towns—or in 25 
Dealers’ Stores. 

Phelps writes the Book himself—and he has a new 
plan this year of showing you—with big life size actual 
photographs—all the points about a Buggy—how it 
should be made—and what it should be made of—and 
Phelps knows. 


Save 
#250 to #7500 


OR NO SALE 
30 Days’ Free Road Test 


—2 Years’ Guarantee 


Phelps will save you $25.00 to 
$75.00 on the purchase price ot a 
Vehicle—according to the style you select—because he sells 
direct from factory. 


Phelps has the confidence of over 140,000 farmers throughout 
the United States who have already bought Split Hickory 
Vehicles from him this way. These customers send Phelps 
thousands of other customers every year—and have written him 
thousands of testimonial letters because they’ve been so well 
pleased with their bargains. 

Every Vehicle Phelps sells he makes to order—giving his 
customers many choices as to style, finish, upholstery, trimming: 
etc.—gives them exactly the Vehicle they want—when they wa: 
it—and at the price they want to pay. 


Trade-Mark Split Hickory Vehicles 


Highest Grade That’s Made 


Woodwork in running gears and shafts, of straight grained second growth 
| Shellbark Split Hickory—wheels celebrated triple A grade found on no other 
Vehicle and guaranteed to be up to quality of sampie spoke which is shipped 
j fuppaiste®) with every 
icle sold. 
d Don’t you want this Free 
Book? Isn't it worth while 
to know all about how 
@ good buggy should be 
7 made? Do you realize that 
@5 out of every 100 dealers 
know little about Buggies— 
never have been imside a 
Buggy Factory? 
Don’t you want the best 
uggy made—not one that’s 
made in big lots by ordinary buggy 
manufacturers to be sold to dealers to 
compete with the cheap mail order 
catalogue houses? Just say on the* 
postal “Phelps—I want the book’’= 
‘ll do the rest. Address, 


H, C. PHELPS, President 
The Ohio Carriage 
Manufacturing Co. 

Station 4, COLUMBUS, O. 
The Largest Factory in the 
World Selling Direct to 
a RE Be ak: 


PRACTICAL DAIRY BACTERIOLOGY 


BY DR. H. W. CONN. The development of dairy bacteriology has been very rapid in the 
last ten years. Beginning first as a subject of scientific interest only, the study of the bacteria 
in milk has proved to be of vital importance, not only to the dairyman, but to all persons who 
have an interest in public health problems. In the last few years there has developed in our 
large cities a keen interest in the bacteria of the city milk supply. Today there is no more 
important sub aff the milk producer, distributer or consumer than their relations to 
the bacteria of milk, and public health officials &re also recognizing the subject as one of which 
they must take cognizance. Al) dairy students today must learn the facts which are known, and 
no dairy course is complete without a full consideration of this subject. 

The book is strictly up-to-date and contains the most recently determined facts in the newest 
methods. It .rep ts the r ding out of the ripe mee of Dr. Conn. No class room, 
peng or library will be complete without it. Fully illustrated with 83 origimal pictures. an 


pages, Cloth. 5%x8 inches. © Prie¢; 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 439 Lafayette Street, New York 


Mention this Journal 
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When you write to any of our advertisera, 
You'll get a very prompt reply. 
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Potato Growers 


containing full descript 
that we have found to 


Wante 


to write for Dibble’s Seed Potato Catalog 


ions of 31 varieties 
be “ best by test.” 


60,000 bushels in stock, all northern grown and full of vigor, ‘at rock bottom 
prices, as we ship direct from our 1600-acre seed farms to yours. 


Dibble’s Seed Potatoes can be depended on to do their 
ducing enormous crops of splendid tubers which can be sold 


H, R, Nottingham of Easiville, Va., writes :+-‘‘They J. H. BSisler, . Unientow 
yielded over 100 barrels per acre.” 

HH. W. Wy, Ceemgwees. Editor Rural New Yorker says— 

“The seed oa oes were very satisfactory. I obtained 
a yield which I figure at 500 bushels per acre.’ 

%. Waite, Westerly, R. I, reports, “Rate of 

yield 310 bushels. Returns $225 ‘per acre.’ 

“The yield from your seed was three times as good 
as that from my bome-grown seed’’—is the verdict of 
H. B. Noll, Elticott City, Md. 


and much ‘nicer.’ 
Hiram Mount, Edinburgh, 


—_, better than Maine 


is the testimony of G. W 
Ww. Va. 


We have hundreds of similar testimonials on file and the evidence of | 
our customers from over two score states proves that if you want to grow | 


the best potato crop you ever raised, you should 





Our Farm Seed Catalog, the leading 
strictly Parm Seed book of the year, anid 
the new book entitled Dibble on the 
Potato, written by Mr, .Dibbie, telling all 
about how we grow eur Seed Potatoes, 
wie FREE. Write for them today. 











did much the best of any grown in our section. 


share towards pro- 
at profitable prices. 


n, Pa., advises us—The 


yield from your seed was double that from other seed 


“Your seed 
Very 
ree from dis- 


WN. J., states, 
seed and f 


es The potatoes I bought of you yielded about twice 
as much as my own seed planted in the same field’’- 


Whitesell of Lanesville, 


plant Dibble’s 
seed potatoes 


Address, EXDWARD F. DIBGLE, Seedgrower, Box A HONEOYE FALLS, N. Y. 





GARTONS.ts:::%:.0ATS 





(American rb 


Have Broken All Records and 
Made Good All Our Claims 
Our stocks are raised under our own super- 
vision in the best oat-growing sections of the 

States. We are thus able to guarantee 


Purity, Quality and Breeding 


and Quality, but it’s in the 
tons are ahead of everyone else. 
have outyielded all other varieties 








We are the originators and sell direct to you. 
take no chances and are sure of getting the genuine 
Oats at the right 


Two New Breeds of Wheats 
Gartons No. 46 and No. 47 






of Alfalfas,Clovers 
Free to all interested in — 


PER SEED CO. 
Chicago, tll. 


GARTON-COO 
3511 S. Morgan St. 


Others may be ableto supply you with Purity 
Breeding that Gar- 

Gartons Oats 
from 20% to 


40% for the past four is—we can prove it. 
hte There is a wiendastel diligvonss tgtrenatianenstbes 
Oats Select Oats and those —- by 


We illustrate and describe the difference in our 


“Book of the Farm,” sent FREE withSAMPLE ° 


You thus A 
Gartons 


The Earliest and Biggest Welies Sete Wheats | Itt- 
vation, Write for Gartons Book of the Farm, ‘which tells 
~ all about these wonde hee te 9h and Oa: 


Oats; also of our 
and Grasses. 
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ALFALFA: 


All Northern grown, guaranteed to be 99 percent 
pure and free from dodder. Write for free sample 
S which we invite yoa to get Government tests. 
This seed should produce hay at $60 a" acre] an- 
mually. Free instructions on growing. 


Northern grown and of .strongest vitality. We 
handle export grade only and can furnish grass 
mixture suitable for any esolls. 


Sable 

SOY BEANS sre: 
newe yield- 

aew varieties obtainable froma or ri Mikedo 


Se record of 37 bu. per acre. ill grow on poor 
soil and greatly improve it. Write a for catalog. 


wing SEED CO., Box 331 Mechaniesburg, 0. 








The confidence felt by farmers and 
gardeners in Ferry’s Seeds to-day 
would have been impossible to feel in 
any seeds two score of 

ago. We have made a 


exactly what you 


expect of them. For sale 
i901 





Grows From Seed). 
FOUR MONTHS aay PLANTING 

A few Ground Almonds | 

(Chufa growingin your 

garden i. year will 

t deat 


& great 
cao on will get 
Ocrep % abo i Have you seen our ? 


on all Eastern 

eatista — ¥ 
biN—one cent—one 
FORREST 












ONE CENT SAvES x 


8 8 
If not, you had better invest 


oe be in 9 peste card and get our Free Desc: ve 
is a difference in prices. Our 

fwn—and cua 

save you § os 


card, 
EED Co., 


ranteed to give 


Cortiaad, N. ¥ 








pund. 


| Ste 


for 16 
dayand havesomething 


New Victory or Rainy weather | 
Oats, extra heavy yielders, storm 
resisting. , and best for low bottom 


land. aves Ge Sack tr ee. Cow Horn Turnip 





rden to Y neighbors. \ 
EE Wi 








Rest kinds. 





SEED 





Mention A A When You Write. 


OATS, CORN, 


POTATOES, ETC. 
Low Prices. Write us. 








: of fruit trees in Pennsylvania, 





the SEEDSMAN, ERIE, PA. 


McADAMS SEED CO., Columbes Greve, 0. Never 


ORCHARD AND FARM 


Sap Bucket Cover for 244 Cénts 





J. F. WARD, MASSACHUSETTS 
Buy sheet steel, 28-gauge, in bun- 
dies of 10 sheets each. It costs 35 cents 
per sheet and makes 14 covers, One 
sheet measures 28x96 inches. Cut 


into seven pieces 28 inches long, then 
cut each piece in the middle ‘so that 
you have sheets 14x13 5-7 inches. Then 
cut a %-inch hole in the end near the 
middle, % of a inch from the edge of 
the sheet,, as shown in a. Then bend 
up 1% inches of the end you have 
punched. 

To hang on tree, place the hook on 
spout and drive the spout through the 
hole in the cover; hang en the bucket. 
Cover will turn on spout when you tip 
the bucket in gathering. A piece of 
%-inch iron pipe, ), filed on the out- 
side to an edge, will be a good tool to 














% 
Homemade Sap Bucket Cover 


hole. 
Snips and hammer are the other tools 
needed. Your labor and 2%. cents for 


cut out the A pair of tinner’s 


iron freight will furnish you with 
covers and will save you several days’ 
labor cleaning out snow, emptying out 
rain water, bugs, bark, etc. This not 
to mention the sap you will save on 
rainy days, nor the better quality of 
goods you will make. The cover will 
not blow off, break nor hinder in gath- 
ering Paint them and they will last 
years. They can be made of iron roof- 
ing. There’s no bétter use for this 
kind of roofing. Now, my advice is to 
“get a move on you” and make these 
covers now. 


Demonstration Orchards 


CYRUS T. POX, PENNSYLVANIA 


+ 








Prof H. A. Surface, state zoologist, 


was accorded an ovation at the re- 
cent annual poultry meeting of the 
state horticultural association in 


Harrisburg, where he rose to speak 
on A year’s work in the demonstra- 
tion orchards. Afterwards a series 
of resolutions commanding his efforts 
to advance the fruit interests of the 
state, was adopted. 

He referred to the increased planting 
where- 
as a few years ago discontent was 
manifested everywhere. Encouraged 
by the aid being given by the state, 
the growers are again taking an in- 
terest in their orchards, and plant- 
ngs are being undertaken, There are 
now 1100 supervision orchards on the 
list ef the division of zoology receiv- 
ing the personal attention of Prof 
Surface and his inspectors. Of these, 
200 are known as model orchards, 
where public meetings are held three 
times a year, and instructions are 
given: in pruning, spraying and cul- 
tivating. 

Prof Surface then gave an idea of 
the character of the attendance at 
each public meeting. While at first 
it was difficult to secure much of an 
audience, the attendance at the meet- 
ing now rarely falls below 50, and 
ranges up to 250 and 300, and on 
more than one occasion as many as 
600 have assembled to hear the lec- 
tures on Fruit growing and orchard 
management. The work is of vast 
importance and is giving results. 
were so many trees planted in 





a single ‘season in Pennsylvania as 
last year. One nurseryman, for in- 
stance, said that he had sold during 
the past year more trees in Pennsy!- 
vania than in any other state. 

“The attention of the world is be- 
ing turned toward Pennsylvania, 
through the showing of our perfec 


fruit, thus revealing our immense 
possibilities,” said Prof Surface. ““We 
have as fine fruit as the western 


growers, and: it is of better quality.” 
He then read a letter just received 
from an Oregon fruit grower, who is 
disposing of his orchard at $2000 an 


acre, to come to Pennsylvania to 
plant orchards. “In the Inevitable 
conflict between east and west,” he 


said, “we have the best opportunities 
for success, owing to our nearness to 
the great markets of this country and 
other advantages.” 

Persons_in the audience ‘were then 
called upon to verify the statements 
Prof Surface made as to the remark- 
able increase of the fruit industry of 
Pennsylvania, and letters were read 
from a number of counties. Banker 
D. Shelly Closs of Tyrone, sécretary 
of the Pennsylvania bankers’ associa- 
tion, spoke of the great revival in the 
planting of orchards in central Penn.- 
sylvania, among the foot-spurs of the 
Allegheny mountains, and of the won- 
derful results in his section, attend- 
ing Prof Surface’s efforts to upbuild 
fruit. culture. 


Virginia Through Maryland Eyes 


INA LONG 





A suggestion made at the recent 
banquet of the fifth district farmers’ 
club, that each of the six districts of 
the county form an organization, led 
to a representative gathering of the 
second district, in which the second 
district farmers’ club was then or- 
ganized. The following officers were 
elected for the year: President, 
James B. Clarke; vice-preisident, Eu- 
gene R. Dennis; secretary and treas- 
urer, Hart B. Noll. A committee com- 
posed of Hugh Harrison, Alien 
Thomas and J. Lawrence Clark was 
appointed to prepare a constitution 
and by-laws and to report at the next 
meeting. The Blackberry farm in the 
fourth district has been sold to Wil- 
liam Pearce for $18,500. It is one of 
the most productive in the county, 
and “consists of 240 acres. ; 

Through an assignment just made 
by the Front Royal milling compan) 
farmers of Warren and Rappahan- 
nock counties, it is said, will lose be- 
tween $35,000 and $40,000. The man- 
ager, J. W. Welfley, it is alleged, has 
been issuing due bills in payment for 
large quantities of wheat purchased 
from growers in this section, telling 


the farmers he weuld sell the grain 
for certain amounts in a _ specified 
time. The farmers thought the grain 


was being stored in the mill elevators 


and made extensive shipments. Cred- 
iiors pressing for payment have be- 
gun a search through court process 
which reavels that there is practi- 
cally no wheat on the mill’ premises 
and investigation fails to disclose 
What has become either grain or 
proceeds from its sale. 

The boys’ corn club of Rocking- 
ham county has a membership of 


about (0, and as the time for spring 
plowing is nearly at hand others in- 
terested are asked to join soon so 
that the demonstrator may begin 
early and have a fair show in direct- 


ing the preparation of the soil. G. 
H. Hulvey, an up-to-date young farm- 
er, has charge of the club. Man) 


brooms are made in this section, the 
farmers passing the winter days in 
their shops in this remunerative oc- 


cupation. 
Two of the largest poplar _ logs 
sawed in Rockingham county for a 


while have been sawed by the Belvin 
lumber company. They were 12 feet 
long, making 2778 feet of good, sound 
lumber, the entire tree sawing. out 
4000 feet of good lumber. The excel- 
lent crop of apples grown here en- 
abled packers to ship from the ripen- 
ing of the summer-,apples until the 
present. 

Roads in Rockingham county are 
very bad ‘here, and good roads meet- 
ings are being held at various places 
to discuss this question. An enthu- 
siastic meeting was held by citizens 
in the vicinity of Bridgewater. D. C. 
Graham was selected chairman and 
L. V..Miller secretary. 

Squire Good of Montevideo gave an 
earnest talk on the question, in which 
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ADVANCING HORTICULTURAL INTERESTS [9] to7 


eee eee [| UNST SPRAYERS: FREC TRIAL PReoaaiaer 


of a good macadamized road in the 
community. The state has offered to 
buila such a road from Bridgewater 
LET US SEND YOU.ANY OF THESE SPRAYERS—+to try for 16 days, 
then if you buy, you can pay us cash or we'll wait till you sell your crop, then 
you can pay us out of the “ Wholesale dealers’ prices. 


to Spring Creek, a distance of four | 




















miles, and offered to give $4000 for 
this road, which is estimated to cast 
¢2000.. The district will put up $2000, 
and it is up to the people of the 
community through which the road | 
runs to furnish the additional $2000. 
A committee was appointed by the 
chairman to raise the desired amount. ‘ a 
The papers were passed among those ’ 5 
present and about $700 was raised at 
once. 


Pomologists Meet in Florida 


At Tampa, Fla, was held the 32d 
biennial meeting of the American 
pomological society, the oldest of 
American horticultural organizations. 
The reason for meeting in this south- 
ern region was, first, the hearty invi- 
tation of the FP orida horticultura) 
society, and second, the inducements 
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United States. Orange culture is ap- 
proaching the most stable period in 
its history, a period when varieties, 
methods of cuiture and local adapta- 
tions are being studied with much 
care. In the lake district of Mlerida 
citrus culture is rapidity on the in- 
crease. In the tidewater districts ef 
Louisiana and Texas citrus culture 
is extending also with great rapidity, 
due in this section largely to the use 















f A that pays; and Planet Jrs are scientific farming and 
gardening i They do the work of 3 to 6 men—do it better, and 

get bigger and better crops, They are backed by over 35 years’ practical study 

of farm and garden needs. Every Planet Jr is fully guaranteed. 

and Miller combines the most valuable 


: Cultivator 
of the trifoliate or hardy orange * ~~ +. | — maar mamanaera reer ee cae Small and light, a 











stock, In these sections a tremendous ; A drink| | The healthiest 

extension of the industry is taking Ger iTS icant paton 20 thet by 10, oro 

place. ducing 60 Ibe. or more. pene in Wis- 

‘ 4 consin in 90 days. Used in great quan- 

It was shown by reliable statistics \, ustrated spies in France, Germany and all over 
that 12,000 acres of pecan orchards ; re. . 

. Send 15 cents in stamps and we will 

ou a package full cultare 


have been added to the area planted 
during the past two years in seuth 
Georgia and north Florida afeme. In 
these regions the pecan has been mak~- 
ing a very satisfactery fruit-bearing 
record. In the minds ef lecal er- 
chardists this is acceunted for by the 
peculiarly adapted red clay seil. The 
section seems to be leading all ethers, 

For the first time a feasible method 

removing the astringent and bitter 

ality from the persimmon was re- 
parted, This was anneunced by Pref 
|. Harold Hume, who claimed ne 


eae 




























ead Hopper Jacket for Coolin, 
Tos. with seiety valve blowing Sa. and this 







ginality for the practice, but cre@- } the i 
ed Mr Gore of the department ef aud it refill the tank, eaw wood, grind feed, two horsee—S5 or 100 gallon’ stee! or 
Mas orchard attachment and many ethers. 


sriculture, The means is, in sheet, or Chuck and insate, sumple-and mustactory: 
he application of carbenic acid a= A 4 S ochanienl Aghosere FR _ 
the fruit. This has the emaet at oe gents. den iE, 
removing the pucker without injur- 
the texture or firmness, so the 
Truit may be treated an@ then shipped 
nsiderable distances in its partially 
pened and firm condition. If this PAYS 
iethod is commercialized it will mean oti 
rapid popularization of the native 
nd Japanese persimmon. 
The old officers were re-elected, with 
exception of the former vice- 
esident, who is succeeded by G. Il. 
ber of Glen St Mary, Fla. Invita- 
were received from San Fran- 
., Portland, Chicago, St Louis and 
hington for the next meeting of 
society. The matter of meeting 
‘ was put into the hands of the 
utive committee, and will be de- 
.. . by this bedy probably before the 
‘“<suance of the next report. 
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FOR ITSELF EVERY THIRTY DAYS 


Without a doubt Clark's Double Action “Cutaway’’ Harrow with Jointed Pole 
is a most wonderful farm tool. It cuts the soil twice, throw it in opposite 
, Gilling in the hollows, thus leveling theland All gie Action 
Harrows have to be Driven in Half Lap. 
It is drawn by two medium horses. It can be set 
to ‘move the earth but little, or at so great an 
asto move the earth eight or nine inches. 
Runs truein line ofdraft. A customer 
[pave recently that his *‘Cutaway 













CO. Box 1329 G 


STRAWBERRY. 


Strong, vigorous, well root”, 
and grown in @ country 
where soil, clirnate ani sea- 
son each help to make hardy 
end productive plants. We ship toall parts of the United - 
“tates end the Southern Islends, Write for omr free 1911 
Catalogne. 4. 4. JONES & O8., Nurserymen, Salisbury, a. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


guaranteed as good as grow st $1.00 per 1,000 and up 
Catalogue fre. ALLEN BROS., PAW PAS, MIQH, 































itself every thirty days in 
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100¢ CROPS 
HIGGANUM, CONN. 
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The Man Behind the Plow 
Wants a Good Fertilizer 


For the land’s sake 
give him BOWKER’S 


Plowing is hard work. Don’t afterward lose its 
benefits by using a poor fertilizer.- Since good hard 
labor is necessary to get the land ready, it would he 
a pity to have the crop fail to yield its best at harvest 
time through any lack of fertility. 


Forty years of experience, prompt service, the 
best materials, the best facilities are behind every 
bag of Bowker’s Fertilizer. We have a brand to fit 
every crop and every pocket book. 


We want agents wherever we are not now represented. 
Write today for prices and terms; this may mean a good 
business for you if you act at once. 


Write anyhow for our illustrated catalogue and calendar, 
We want you to know Bowker’s before you buy your spring 


fertilizer. 
FERTILIZER COMPANY, 


B OW K E R 77 Lyman St., Buffalo, N.Y. 
Original and largest manufacturers of special fertilizers, y 


ALADDIN HOUSES52°298 


Send for the 
Aladdin Catalog “B’’ 
and save half on the 
labor as well as the 


material 


Aladdin Readi-Cut Houses are shipped every- : 
where. Every piece of material comes to you 
cut and fitted and ready to nail in place. No 
skilled labor required. Permanent, attractive, 
warm and lasting. Not portable... Price in- 
cludes all Jumber cut to fit, shingles, doors, 
windows, glass, patent plaster board, interior trim and 
finish, paint, nails, locks, hardware and complete in- 
Na Winethaeee/ structions. Houses from 2to12 rooms. Sayefour profits 
\ HOU SES/ by ‘buying direct from mill. Quick delivery. 
Aladdin Houses are sold under.« positive guarafitee. This guaran- 
: tee «also covers safe arrival of all material. Our large catalog gives 


couplets information on seventy different houses, from 2 to 12 rooms 
and from $98 up. SEND STAMPS TODAY for + CATALOG B. 


North American Construction Co., Bay City, Mich. 





ALADDIN, 








W That this is true every farmer 
eed Seeds Gr ow! knows, but what YOU want is the 
BkrST SEEDS THAT CAN BE GROWN! Such are the only seeds produced and 
sold by BURPEE, Philadelphia. ‘Shall we mail you a copy of our‘Complete New 
Catalog for 1911? It is a Safe Guide to Success in Gardening and is free to 
Write to-day! Address 


all who realize that in ‘seeds "the Best is the cheapest." 


W. Atlee Burpee & Co., Burpee Buitdings, Philadetphia, 
The Largest Mail-Order Seed House in the World. 








“ORCHARD DIVIDENDS. ” Apples from trees sprayed with 


“SCALECIDE” 


some as many as nine consecutive times, took all the first prizes at the Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Vaccleey Meeting: all the first prizes this year and last at the New Jersey 
Horticultural Boctety Meeting: a long list of qwoepstahes and first prizes at the New 
Englacd. Fruit Show in Boston ; also first prize.at the Ohio State Fair. 


Write for full information and Booklets, “Orchard Dividends.” and 
“Modern Methods of Harvesting, Grading, and Packing Apples,” Both free. 


B. G@. PRATT CO., Manufacturing Chemists, 50 Church St., New York 


ASPARAGUS 
ROOT 





Six varieties of healthy, thrifty, one and two-year-old roots. 
* = full line Fruit Tees, Grnamental Strawberry B sey 

es, California Privet, Garden Tools, etc. Write for cat- 
alog and waluatis Spraying Chart. It’s FREE. 


ARTHUR J. COLLINS, Box 0, Moorestown, N. J. 








i food but puts new 


4 spread over one acre. 
i the spreader is a great boon to any 
man who desires 


FEEDING THE SOIL 
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Spreader Increases Efficiency 


W. B. ANDERSON, INDIANA 





I believe in the manure spreader. It 
is one of the very best and most profit- 
able implements on the farm. Its pres- 
ence is an incentive to utilize every 
bit of plant food available and also 
it tends to increase the amount of 
manure available on every farm. This 
reason alone, if for no other, would 
make it a very valuable implement. I 
find in my ‘own experience and in my 
observation that one of the reasons 
for keeping stock on the farm is to 
send back to the fields as much of 
the plant food as can possibly be re- 
tained after the grains and grasses 
are consumed. To return this with 
the least waste and minimum amount 
of labor, it is absolutely necessary to 
have a manure spreader. Most of us 
have more acres than we can cover 
with manure, consequently it is to 
our interest to spread \this as widely 
as possible and still get the best re- 
sults. 

In distributing manure by hand, it 
is absolutely impossible to get it on 
the surface at all uniformly. From 
the fork it falls in bunches. To cover 
ground in this way requires ten to 
20 loads per acre. In my opinion, 
spreading manure by a fork results in 
a loss of at least one-half of its plant 
food value. 

I have observed this for a good 
many years very carefully, and I am 
eonvineed that the best results can- 
net be secured from manure unless it 
is spread over a large area with a 
manure spreader. Remember that 
farm manure not only supplies plant 
life into the soil. 
Consequently 12 loads spread over 
two acres gives a much greater in- 
creased return than the same amount 
Here is where 


to be a better 
farmer. The modern machine can be 
adjusted so as to distribute any 
amount desired. 


Spreads All Kinds of Manure 


All the lumps are broken up by the 
machine. Coarse fodders and unrotted 
straw can be spread heavily over the 
surface or can be distributed” as a 
very light coating. The effect of the 
manure from.a spreader is felt over 
the entire area the first year. Hand 
scattering delays increase in yield be- 
cause much’ ef the manure applied 
cannot become effective until the sec- 
ond or third year. This is unfor- 
tunate, for during tha: long ‘period 
much of the material may be wasted. 

The manure spreader enables the 
plant food to get at work at once. 
The plants grow rapidly, the soil is 
loosened and easily tilled and plant 
life thrives. Sunshine and rain can 
get into the soil more readily ‘and it 
is not uncommon to see increased 
vields of from five to 25 bushels per 
acre on corn fields that have been well 
manured. 

In the spring, manure applied late 
to corn land will often cause consid- 
erable delay in breaking. The soil 
does not thaw out as quickly because 
of this thick covering, moisture is 
retained and the ground remains wet 
considerably longer. If applied Mght- 
ly and evenly, none of these objec- 
tions occur. I top-dress my wheat 
with barnyard manure whenever I 
have it. Sometimes I do it in the 
fall and sometimes in the spring. It 
depends largely upon when I have my 
manure ready. It is of great benefit 
to winter wheat and is one of the 
factors in securing a largely increased 
production. Don’t be alarmed because 
the manure spreader costs consider- 
able. It will pay for itself in a short 
time. It will greatly reduce the drudg- 
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ery of the farm. .t switl utilize every 
bit of plant food and if most wf your 
stuff is consumed at home there is no 
reason why your farm should not be- 
come richer and richer instead of 
poorer, provided always, of course, 
that you follow a sensible rotation, 
which ineludes clover or field peas or 
some other leguminous crop. 





Using Chemical Manures 


JOSEPH HARRIS, MONROE COUNTY, N ¥ 





We use on our farm every year 
about 20 tens commercial fertilizers, 
in addition to large quantities of stable 
manure. For potatoes we use 800 
pounds fertilizer an acre, Our land 
varies in different parts of the farm 
from sandy loam and clay loam to a 
mixture of sand and muck. For muck 
land we mix the fertilizer so that it 
contains 3% nitrogen, 8% phosphoric 
acid and 10% potash. For sandy loam 
and clay soil we use more nitrogen 
and less potash. Half the fertilizer 
is drilled’ broadcast and the bai- 
ance put in with the potato planter 
when planting the potatoes. 

For such crops as onions, cauli- 
flower, cabbage, tomatoes, etc, we use 
manure if we have it, and in addi- 
tion we top-dress the crop with nitrate 
of soda after the plants are started. 
We find this pays wéll. We buy fer- 
tilizing materials unmixed and com- 
bine them ourselves to suit the differ- 
ent crops on which we wish to use 
them. In this way we can save $5 a 
ton, or $100 a year, on our fertilizer 
bill. We think we get better results 
this way than we could by using 
mixed fertilizers. 

For. nitrogen or ammonia we use 
nitrate of soda, dried blood and cot- 
tonseed meal and some tankage when 
we can buy it low enough. At pres- 
ent nitrate of soda furnishes yitrogen 
at a lower cost than any other mate- 
rial we can buy. For phosphoric acid 
we use acid phosphate containing 14% 
available phesphoric acid and eosting 
about $13.50 a ton. For potash we buy 
muriate and sulphate of potash. We 
find fertilizers pay, but only when 
used in connection with stable manure 
and green crops plowed under. 


Second Year Peach Pruning—The 
second year’s pruning of a peach tree 
is done to shape the head of the tree. 
First. cut off all of the limbs in the 
top of the tree well back, and as near 
on a level as can %e done, so as to 
cut off each limb just above a ‘lateral! 
limb; then cut out all limbs not 
wanted. Always leave enough spurs 
and limbs to fill the inside of the tree 
and to protect the branches from the 
sun, and also to induce a strong, vig- 
orous growth of the branches form- 
ing the framework or scaffold of the 
tree. If the trees have been planted 
far apart the limbs on the outside of 
the tree may be left on and the tree 
spread so as to have a wide top. If 
planted close, then the limbs growing 
nearer upright must be left on. The 
limbs left on the tree are usually 
tipped if small, or severely cut back 
if large, so as to induce. branching. 
It sometimes happens at this age that 
some of the trees are not well bal- 
anced, having strong branches one 
side and feeble ones or open spaces 
on the other. To rectify this trouble 
some of the branches on the strong 
side of the tree mfy be sawed out 
and limbs on the other side of the 
tree pointing toward the opening may 
be left and the branches cut down to 
them, and some of the limbs on the 
other side of the branch cut off, se 
as to induce stronger growth in the 
limb headed toward the open space. 
If this cannot be done, then the tree 
Should be sawed off a little way above 
the bud, and one of the sprouts grow- 
ing from it used to form a new head, 
{Dr J. H. Divine, Mesa County, Col 
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Hints on Early Tomato Growing 


HULSART, MONMOUTH COUNTY, N J 


In casting around for a place to 
plant thé early tomato, there are sev- 


©. C. 


eral things to be taken into consid- 
eration: the kind of soil best’ suited 
for the crop, its location as to sus- 


ceptibility to late spring frosts, also 
as to the slope of the land. While 
the early tomato will grow and pro- 
duce a crop of fruit on many varie- 


ties of soil, the ideal soi! is a high, 
well-drained loam. If the site se- 
lected is protected lightly from the 
north and west winds, it will be an 
advantage. The slope of the land, 
too, has much to do with earliness, 
. slope to the south or east always 
being preferable. 

Now, I do not wish to be under- 
stood am saying that the early to- 


mato cannot be grown if planted oth- 
erwise than described above. Far 
rom it, but the man who has those 
onditions has a decided advantage 
ever the man who has not, other 
things being equal. 

Having selected the site for the to- 


mato plantation, the first thing to 
be done is to broadcast 10 or 12 tons 
ef good stable manure, plow and pre- 
pare the field as for any other crop. 
The tomato is usually planted in 
shecks. These should not be closer 
than 4 feet each way, in fact, 4% 
feet would be better, if soil is strong 
and vine growth likely to be large. 
On soils that are a little inclined to 
be heavy and cold, a half shovelful 


f well-rotted barnyard manure in 
the hill before setting the plants will 
assist in helping the piant to make 
an early start. 

In this tomato growing section both 


nethods have their advocates. Some 
seasons those who use manure in 
the hill lead, while other seasons 
those who use it broadcast have the 
advantage. It seems to be a ques- 
tion of sunshine and rainfall that 


LESSONS IN PLANT GROWTH 


governs either. If the rainfall is 
light and the weather warm, broad- 
casting manure has the advantage; 
on the other hand, if the rainfall is 
heavy and the weather cool, manure 
under the plant has the advantage. 

To grow the early tomato success- 
fully, it should be fed with liberal 
quantities of phosphoric acid and pot- 
ash. My practice has been to mix to- 
gether three parts acid phosphate to 
one of muriate of potash, and broad- 
cast the field with this mixture, using 
800 to 1000 pounds to the acre. The 
potash gives luster and appearance 
to the fruit, while the phosphoric 
acid assists in early ripening. 

The plants when ready to set are 
givén a thorough wetting, the soil is 
cut around them in squares, they are 
carted to the field and planted, tak- 
ing care that as much soil as possi- 
ble adheres to each plant. As soon 
as they are all set cultivation should 


begin. The packing of the ground 
by the horses, wagon and men in 
setting out the plants makes it im- 


portant that cultivation begin at once. 

As soon as plants begin to grow, 
a side dressing of nitrate of soda, at 
the rate of about 200 pounds an acre, 
applied on two sides of the plant, will 
greatly assist the young plant to 
make early growth, but if applied too 
late and in too large quantities it 
will be a detriment, rather than an 
advantage. Too much soluble nitro- 
gen at the time the plant is setting 
its fruit causes many of the blossoms 
to drop. Then, too, if supplied in in- 
sufficient quantities, so that a portion 
of it is left until near the ripening 
season, the fruit is likely to be soft. 

Picking the tomato for market is 
a question that cannot be very well 
discussed here, because the grower 
who is gathering for a local market 
wants his fruit wholly ripe, while the 
producer who ships picks his fruit at 
a degree of ripeness accorling to the 
distance it has to travel. 

















WHICH ONE DID YOU SELECT? 


In planning for the next crop, reserving seed corn for the 1911 cam- 


paign, the question of quality and character is of great importance. 


Picture affords two extremes. It will 
answer the questions. intelligently. 
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require a second glance to 
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Farmer’sWife 


6 Henderson Specialties and 
Our Big Illustrated Seed Book 


ERE’S a book that will help make bigger profits 


Over 800 photo engravings showing actual 
results without exaggeration from HENDERSON’S 
Use them for bigger yields per acre 
and better prices per bushel. 


Best of all, it contains 8 pages of general cultur+ 
al information no farmer can afford to miss. 


AND HERE IS WHERE THE FARMER'S WIFE COMES IN, 
This year we have induced Mrs. Rorer—the famous culinary 
expert—to furnish one recipe for cooking each vegetable. There 
are three pages of these. 


Book and Specialties 


Sends 10c. mentioning this paper and we will send you 
the famous Henderson Seed B 

Garden” together with one packet of each of the following 
Henderson's Specialties: 
Scarlet Globe Radish 
Henderson's Invincible Asters 
Giant Spencer Sweet Peas 


These packets are enclosed in a coupon envelope 
which when emptied and returned, will be accepted 


as 25c cash payment on any order of one dollar 
or over. 
P. S.—As this re- 
markable offer is 
“saccal Peter Henderson 
lemonstrate the 
i of Hen- & Co. 
—* eetee 
eeds, only ,one -37 Cortlandt Street 
can be sent to any 35-37 
one person. New York City 


212 pages of information. 8 color 


The best recipes by the best cook, 
How to get the 


ook .“Everything for the 


Ponderosa Tomato 
Big Boston Lettuce 
Mammoth Butterfly Pansies 





PETER HENDERSON & CO: 
35-37 Cortlandt St.. New York City 


I enclose herewith 10c for which send 
catalogue and “Henderson Specialty 
Collection” as advertised. 






































ASPARAGUS FIELD IN 
JEFFERSON COUNTY, 
ALABAMA, 
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Alabama Fertile Lands for $1 per Acre 


annually, for rent in the great Birmingham Dis- 
trict, Jefferson County, Alabama. 
for sale from $5.00 to $50.00 per acre. 
lands, according to the U. S. Soil Survey of 
Jefferson County, Alabama, are well adapted to 
the growing of vegetables, fruits, forage crops, 
and cereals. 
consumes three million dollars worth of veget- 
ables annually. 
hog and cattle raising, and dairying. 
For further 
literature in English or German write to 
S. HECHINGER, Secretary 
Farm Movement Department of the 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


Also lands 
These 


The city of Birmingham alone 
Fine opportunities for chicken, 


information and descriptive 


Chamber of Commerce 
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Lessen Your Labor 


using the ‘, 
self-operating— up-to-date 


ASPINWALL 


Potato Planter No.3 


Work justment Mechanical 
ipies right, Durable—many in use from 10 to 
ears without a cent expended for repairs. 
One operates it. 
rotect your crop with ASPINWALL SPRAYER. 
and Broadcast attachments furnished 
when desired. 


“The 


also our new bookie’ 
‘otato.” er 


P It contains information every 
should have. 
Aspinwall Manufacturing Go. 
Street 


450 Sabin Sackson, Mich., U.S. A. 
World's oldest and largest makers of Potato Machinery 


ULTIVATE OFTEN 


end you hold the moisture 
in the Cultivate 




















pertics which are needed 
make the cro 


long lived ype for rows 28 to 
inches, while in motion—teeth adjustable for de: 
angle—pivotor fixed wheel, one row or two—high or low 
wheels—work well on hillsides—farm close 
endtrue. A ete line. Our Anniver. 
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I give a lot of new sorts for 
rial with every order I fill. 


aan A Grand Big Catalog 
Z Illustrated with over FREE 
700 engravings of vege es 


“f and flowers. Send yours and 
our neighbors’ addresses. 
MWAY. Rockford, Illinois 


RH. SHU 














We want you to try our Prize Seeds this year 
and have selected 50 best varieties and put up 10,000 
seeds especially to grow Prize Vegetables and 
Flowers. They will prodace more than §26. worth of 
Vegetables and 10 bushels of Flowers. 

800 Seeds Cabbage 3 Best Varieties $ pkis. 


ween 


Turnip ig ve s > 
3@ Grand Flowering V: oe 
Seeds, and our new Seed Book 6 
1€c Credit Check good for 10c selection, loc. 
FAIRVIEW SEED FARMS, Box 122, 8 


Turkeys and How to Grow Them 


Edited by HERBERT MYRICK. A freatise om 
the natural history of turkeys; the various breeds, 
and the best methods to insure success in the 
business of turkey growing. Illustrated. 154 pages. 
Gx? inclies, Cloth ..... Sboseccoscocccboccccovcseso flee ® 

ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, ' 
439 Lafayette Street, New York 
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Your Spring Wheat Must Grow Fast 


It hasn’t long to mature and you must push it right 
along—from seeding time to harvest—by giving it the 

«ff right kind and amount of food. 
Use from 300 to 600 Ibs. per acre of fertilizer contain- 
ing at bor 6% available Potash or 250 lbs. Muriate of 


to the ton. You will profit by an early yield of 

long heads, well filled with heavy, solid grains— 

for Potash is first and last a maker of grain. 
Starch cannot form without it. 


Write for our books on different crops and 
how to make the best fertilizers for them. 

Ask your dealer or write us today for prices 

on Potash, any amount from a 200-lb, bag up. 


German Kali Works, Inc. 
Baltimore: Continental Building 
Chi Monadnock Block 


New Orleans: Whitney Central Bank Bidg. 


THOUSANDS SF DOLLARS Ui 
ASHED AWA * 


: FOR THE “LARD'S SAKE” by Don’t You 
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Tersace That Farm of Yours?” ‘ 


dua sated Roa Target, 
anvene raeee et sok Poll Belvation DRAIN ING Fe  , 
with Yall instructions on how to use the Level. . 


GUARANTEED. _Used and endorsed in every sta’ 
Mexico, on of ie ph money back if Tnot "Union, ais 
we will ship C. O. D. $15.00 and charges, subject to spread. thai 








express 
If. not on sale in your town, order from 


323 E Brunswick Bldg. NEW YORE 









JT. Chi b's" 





Round Prain Tile meets ever 
Pipe, Red and Fire Brick, Chimne 
what you want and prices. JOHN 





Fartliest and easiest worked. 
RAI C Carries off surplus water; 

admits air to the soil, In- 
aks and made fertile. 


creases the valne. Acres of swampy land recl 


8 
requirement, Weaiso make Sewer 
He ortiland Cement, etc. Writefor 
OKSON, 70 Third Ave, Albany, B. Eo 





‘Use a HERCULES 


All-Steel Triple-Power 
Stump Puller on 


30 Days’ Free Trial 


| Clear up your stumpy fields at our risk now 
with a famous Hercules on30 days’ Free Trial. 
Test it on your place at our risk. Pulls stumps 
out, roots and all, 400% stronger than any 
other puller made. Triple power attachment 
means one-third greater pull. The only ——- 
ie. guaranteed for 3 years. Only one wit 
ible Safety Ratchets. Only one with -all 
bearings and working parts turned, finished 
and machined, reducing friction, increasing 
power, it extremely light-running. 


Hitch on to any stump 
400% 
More 






Sump is Bound 


te Come 
Also pulls —— 
sized rees, 


shatters 


oa y got e our 
FREE BOOKS 3289 fey. 
‘ special Proposition to 
first buyers where we have no agents. Write us a 
postal card today. Address 


HERCULES MANUFACTURING CO, 
123 17th Street, Centerville, lowa 


en a 

Just the farm you Want 
FTell us just what kind of a farm you want, 
and we will submit descriptions of those 
which meet your requirements along the 
Central of Georgia's two thousand miles of 
modern railroad in Alabama and Georgia— 
a country of health and wealth for the 
Homeseeker, with farms of every size and 
description, adapted to every sort of agri- 
culture. {This service is free, for we want 
more farmers along our lines. We have no 
railroad lands, but keep in touch with what 
is for sale. -At least, let us explain our 
method of finding a farm to suit you. 


Free Illustrated Pamphlet On Dairying Opportunities 
J. F. Jackson, Immigration Agent, C. of Ga. Ry. 


261 West Broad Street 


SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 




















EUREKA PLANTERS 


INCREASE POTATO PROFITS 








The Eureka opens the furrow, 
rops seed accurately any dis- 
ance or depth desired, pats 
on fertilizer if wanted, covers 
perfectly, and marks for next 
row. Requires only one man. 
Always p ants uniform depth. 
Driver sees exch seed drop 
Three sizes, for one or tworows, 
iin use throughout the world 
for many years, Prompt ship- 
ment from branch house near you. Write for FREE catalog. 


EUREKA CULTIVATOR AND 

SEEDER 
Made In 3 sizes, 
8, 10 and 12%. 









Weeds and 
cultivates, 
Sows and coy- 
orsgrassseed, 

alfalfa, oats, etc, Renews old meadows. 
Price is low and will pay you large profits. 
JEUREKA MOWER CO., BOX 800, UTICA, N.Y. 
WONDERFUL 


rime OU aWwberry 


Fruits in § Fruitsin Falle of first year and in Spring and Fail 
ofsecond year. Better than a gold 
mine. 500 plantssetin Spring of 1910 
roduced in Aug., Sept., Oct. and 
ov. nearly 400 quarts, which 
sold at 40c to 50c pe r qt., netting 
us over $2,000 to the acre. 
eadquarters for these 
plants. Also ally other Berry Plants 
—Ptum Farmer, Idaho and Royal 
Purple Raspberries, Norw: a 
Early Ozark Strawberries. Hasti 
Potato. 28 years experience. Catalos rill be sent i 
free. Write to-day. L. J. Fanmen, Box 112 Pucasai, 
































STAR 


HEELBARROW 
WHSEEDER © LABOR 
and 
SEED 
Sows Eventy. No need to walt for Ton day. Sows 
Timothy, Clover, Alsike, Alfalfa, =, rnip, etc. Two 


oom M4 ft. andiét. Auger f ood frame. Satis- 
teed. Prompt shipment. 9 your dealer does 

not x le the * STAR," write us for booklet. 

STAR SEEDER CO., Box A, Shortsville, N. Y. 


BUY DIRECT, SAVE MONEY aad GET THE BEST 
Peach trees, fine at 4.00 per hundred 
Apple a = ; all kinds of Trees and Berry Plante 


ch o 
SuNST fUR RSERIRFS, Bex 18, Moscow, O 
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Orchard Equipment 





*PROF W. PADDOCK, OHIO UNIVERSITY 


The man who owns 10 acres of or- 
chard will, if he is determined to 
grow gvod crops of fine fruit, soon 
come to the conclusion that a power 
sprayer is almost a necessity.. But in 
the meantime, if hand pumps are to 
be used, let them be of standard 
makes, powerful, made of brass, and 
above all, provided with an efficient 
agitator. The large double-acting 
pumps are the most efficient, but it 
usually requires two men to work 
them to full capacity. Half-inch hose 
is not only cheaper, but just as ef- 
ficient, and in some respects more 
lasting than larger sizes. 


Convenience in Making Sprays 


Many men have found it practical to 
build reservoirs on slopes of land, so 
water may be run into tanks by 
gravity. Where lime-sulphur mixture 
is cooked with steam the tanks may 
be arranged with little trouble so the 
mixtures may be drawn directly into 
the spray tank. A handy arrange- 
ment of this. kind consists of two 
tanks placed one above the other. 
The upper and smaller one is used 
for cooking. When this is complet- 
d the mixture is allowed to flow into 
the larger tank below, where it is 
diluted for use. The lower tank is 
of sufficient hight to allow the mix- 
ture to be drained into the spray 
tank. 

Speaking of lime-sulphur  natu- 
rally brings up the question of mer- 
its of the homemade mixture as com- 
pared to the proprietary prepara- 
tions. The consensus of opinion of 
many practical growers is that while 
the proprietary preparations are usu- 
ally stronger and more uniform, yet 
their use does not give enough bet- 
ter returns to pay for the greater 
cost. Where one is well equipped it 
ic estimated that homemade lime- 
sulphur mixture need not cost more 
than half as much as the purchased 
preparations, 

Pruning saws are of various\ types. 
Those commonly sold are nearly uni- 
form in their undesirable qualities. 
This type includes the common saw, 


either with or without the double cut-~} 


ting edge, various kinds supposed. to 
be fastened to a pole or to be used 
in the hand. Many growers have 
given up finding a suitable pruning 
saw, and se have taken to using a 
common meat saw. ‘ They have found 
that such a saw is more nearly 
adapted to their needs, and, in fact, 
it would be nearly perfect if the saw 
blade were fastened with swivels. 
Such a saw is manufactured and ts 
used almost exelusively in some sec- 
tions of the country, 

The various forms of picking bags 
seem to be in most favor the country 
over, but they have the one objection, 
viz, liability of bruising the fruit. To 
obviate this difficulty one grower has 
invented a metal picking receptacle, 
held by straps over the shoulder. Tue 
bottom is made to open on a hinge, 
and a canvas chute allows the fruit to 
be emptied \ ith far less bruising than 
when the fruit is poured out in the 
common way. 


Picking and Packing 


To be sure, fruit can be handled 
from piles on the ground, but such an 
arrangement does not lend itself to 
convenience, rapid work or careful 
handling. A convenient type of pack- 
ing table is made by stretching heavy 


canvas over a skeleton table. This 
table is made of 2x4 material, and 
should stand about 3 feet high. If 


four packers are to work at the table 
it should be 10 feet long and about 42 
inches wide. Where the fruit is to be 
packed in crates or boxes strips of 
2x3 material are nailed at right angles 
to the table and at the top, so placed 
that they will hok. the box in a slant- 


*Read before Ohio state horticul- 
tural society. 
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This Spring 

A second short flax 
crop keeps linseed oil 
up, but the increase in 
price in pure white lea: 
paint is not so great as 
you may fear. 

Get at your dealer’s 
the cost of 100 pounds 
of **Dutch Boy Painter*’ 
White Lead, ¢ gals. pure 
linseed oil, 1 gal. tur- 
pentine, 1 pint turpentine drier—this makes 
$ gallons of old-fashioned paint. 

Compare this cost, either by the gallon or by 
the job. with what you used to pay for paint. 

You'll the difference so smal! that you 
can’t afford to put off painting, or to paint with 


thing except “Dutch Boy Painter” White 
Lead. Write “4 free “ Painting Helps No. 607 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY , . 
Offices in che follewing cities: 










New York Boston Buffalo 
Cincinnati Cleveland St. Louis 
San Francisco 


(Joba T. Lewis & Bros. Co,, 
Phi 
(National wag ex Co., 


















MAULE: S SEEDS 


ONCE GROWN ALWAYS GROWN 









is the reason why for ny years past I have 
done such an enormous Fg J 
customers in Pennsy!vania p Bong with almost 
half a million the world over. My New Seed Book 
for 1911 is a wonder; contains everything in 
seeds, bulbs and plants worth growing. Weighs 12 
600 illustrations, 4 colored plates, 176 
pages. Any gardener sending his name on a 
postal card can have ft for the asking. Address 


wm. 
1707-09-11 Filbert St., 
6 cents (stamps) and mention this 
Be pene: and Iwill enclose in the catalogue 











@ packet of seed of the above choice pansy. 




















Protein 
High in Quality 


IS splendid strain represents 
the results of many years’ 
b work in breeding and improv- 
iy ing barley. , to produce a variety which 
yield plump grains containing 

W@ the greatest amount of protein. 

In quality, both for feeding and 
—e no other barley excels it, It 
: abundantly, The straw is stiff 
{ se strong; the heads are long and 

well the grain large, of fine col- 
or and of the best quality. 

Prices: Bu., = = $1.55 
2% Bu. @ $145 
10 Bu. @ $1.46 


1.39 Read All About This Great Barley In Our 
27th ANNUAL CATALOGUE 


Beautifully illustrated with photographs 
true to nature. It gives accurate descrip- 
tions of every variety of 3s best adapted 
to northern culture. Goutain 144 

pages filled with valuable infor- 
matic a free i yequest ~ 
Write for it today. 


NORTHRUP, KING & CO. 
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ing position, with one end down. Th 
packer faces the box with one end 
from him, and the apples in the box 
are convenient for rapid packing. 


Equipment to Fight Frost 


It has been demonstrated beyond 
question that orchard heaters are a 
success. A numbe- of men in various 
parts of the east have demonstrated 
that orchard heaters are adapted to 
our conditions. It, therefore, remains 
for us .to investigate the different 
types of heaters, experiment with 
them in a small] way at first, and then 
equip the orchard with the best that 
ean be obtained, as most of us have 
in the case of spraying apparatus. 

The consensus of opinion now seems 
to be that while coal pots may be 
made to produce the desired results, 
yet they are much more difficult to 
handle in a satisfactory manner than 
is oil. The initial expense of heaters 
need not exceed $25 an acre. Many 
ef the less efficient heaters may be 
secured for less. One grower in Mis- 
souri has reported that the protection 
of his fruit cost at the rate of 7 cents 
a bushel. Ordinarily the expense will 
not be so high, but even this amount 
is certainly a very small rate of in- 
surance to pay, when without the pro- 
teétion there would be an entire loss 
of the crop. 


oe 


Canners’ Acreage Normal 





In a general way, no material 
change will be made inthe acreage 
devoted to producing sweet corn, peas 
or tomatoes on a commercial scale, 
according. to reports received by 
American. Agriculturist in answer to 
extensive inquiries. Prices have been 
advanced in a few districts.. Practi- 
cally no reports told of a reduction in 


price. In some districts supplying 
the- canneries. is looked. upon as a 
paying -industry, in others farmers 


say there is more money in growing 

the staple grains or in live stock. 
Green corn will sell largely at $8@ 

@9 p ton at the packing houses, peas 


TRUCK FARMING 


will be same as usual.—[F. F. H., 
Canastota, N Y. 

Contracts are now being made 
throughout the state as_ follows: 
Country Gentleman cern Tic p 100 
lbs, Stowell’s Early 65c, shelled peas 
2.50, Refugee wax beans 2%c p Ib, 
beets 12 p ton, spinach 15, squash 6, 
strawberries tc p qt, Cuthbert rasp- 
berries 9c, Montmorenci cherries 4c p 
Ib. On account of the low cost to the 
farmers of corn products, meal, etc, 
the growers in this state are con- 
tracting liberally at the above prices, 
which are about as prevailed I&st 
year.—[F. S. C. C., Rome, N Y. 


Local Conditions Vary 


On account of crop failures _toma- 
toes last season were a loss to farm- 
ers. AS a result they are curtailing 
acreage. Season of 1911 the prices 
will be $9 p ton, peas 9. Price is same 
as last season.—[P. P. C., Cam- 
bridge, Md. 

Canners will pay $8@10 p ton for 
tomatces this year.—[H. B. M., Fed- 
eralsburg, Md. 

The general price for tomatoes p 
ton will be $8. Peas and corn are 
not grown for canner crops.—[C. D., 
Somerset County, Md. 

Stowell’s sugar corn is being con- 
tracted for at $10 p ton, an increase 
of 1 over last year. Have heard no 
tomato gossip yet, although it is like- 
ly that 25c p 60 lbs, as last year, will 
be the ‘limit. This county is grad- 
ually becoming more of a dairying 
county, and canners find it hard to 
get acreage, so much so that one 
corn canner near here wants a loca- 
tion for a factory where 350 to 400 
acres of corn could be contracted.— 
[H. C. W., Harford County, Md. 

During the coming packing season 
the average price for tomatoes will 
be $9, peas 2%c p lb. No corn of 
consequence is grown in this section. 
[G. B., Seaford, Del. 

We pack only peas and tomatoes 
and contract neither. Peas are con- 
tracted at 2%c p Ib, shelled. The 
eanners at this place do not contract 
for tomatoes, but at nearly all points 
where they do contract, lic p %- 
bskt is offered.—[E. C. R., Seaford, 
Del. 

Tomato prices. will be $8@9 p ton. 
Other crops offer larger returns to 
the farmer, and it is difficult for us 
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THE FOUNDATION OF SAUERKRAUT 


tomatoes 8@10. This 


~4 @2%e p 1b, 


price range is wide, but conditions 
«bout local factories make a wide 
range necessary. The local queta- 


tions, acreage, etc, are largely told in 
the following paragraphs: 
New York Acreage Normal 


We are contracting crops for 1911 
is follows: Peas $2.15 /p 100 Ibs, 
shells on; Country Gentleman corn 
1 p ton, in the husk; tomatoes 8 p 
ton.—[E. B. C., Newark, N 
This season tomatoes will sell at 
the factory at $8 p ton, corn 10, peas 
«25 p 100 ibs. Both seed peas and 


Sweet corn are scarce and high.—T[F. 
P. C., Fredonia, N Y. 

Peas will sell at $2 p 100 _ Ibs, 
shelled and cleaned. Corn will bring 
farmers 9 p ton in thé husk.—[F. C. 

Franklinville, N Y. 
Contracts for peas read $2.25 p 100 
of shelled peas. Corn brings 75c 
> 100 Ibs of husked ears. Acreage 


to an the acreage we desire.—[P. C. 
C., Pennington, N J. 

"Average price to be. , paid for peas 
in 1911 will be about 2%c p Ib.—T[T. 
A. S., Cadiz, 

Contracting tomatoes at $9@10 p 
ton is in progress, peas at 1 1-3c p 1b, 
eorn 7.50 p ton.—[C. S. C., Celina, O. 

We are paying $8 p ton for corn, 
and 25c p 60 Ibs for tomatoes deliv- 
ered ‘to our factories, located at Leb- 
anon, Loveland and Leesbury.—{[C. 
A. H., Hamilton County, O. 

We expect ito pay the following 
prices, for produce: Tomatoes $9 p 
ton, dorn 8.—[S. W. & C., Dauphin 
County, Pa. 

We will pay $6 p ton for sweet 
corn delivered at the factory. We 
will not pack tomatoes or peas this 
year. Acreage will be normal.—[K. 
c. C., Kane, Dl. 

Price for green peas is same as we 
have paid for years, 1%@2%c p Ib, 


according to quality. 
is for peas after we shell them, and 
nets @60 p acre. Sweet corn 
trings farmers 12 p ton, after husk- 
ing.—[C. C. C., Columbus, Wis. 

The only products canned in this 
locality are peas, for which the can- 
neries pay 1% @2%c p 1b.—([F. T. 8. 
C., Waukesha, Wis. . 

Evergreen corn will bring farmers 
45¢ p 100 Ibs, husks off.—[I. C. C., 
Onarga, Ill. 

Indiana Prices Unchanged 


Tomatoes will be sold to the can- 
nery. at $7.50 p ton, pumpkins 3.—[B. 
Cc. & P. C., Boonville, Ind. 

Stowell’s Evergreen corn js being 
contracted at $9 p ton, tomatoes 9», 
peas. 37.50. At our shipping stations 
tomatoes will bring 8.50, peas 35. 
[K. C. C., Kokomo, Ind. 

We are offering $9 p ton for toma- 
tees this year, an advance of 50c 
over 1910 quotations. It is difficult to 
interest farmers at that price. They 
have had three very poor crops in 
succession and are discouraged, About 
60% of our acreage is contracted.— 
{F. Cc. C., Coothersville, Ind. 

Contracts for tomatoes are now 
being made at $9 p ton.—[J. C. C., 
Jeffersonville, Ind, 

Country Gentleman sweet corn is 
contracted at $11 p ton. Stowell’s 
Evergreen 9 in the husk. Tomatoes 
will bring farmers 8 p ton, peas 27@ 
40c p bu, according to , quality.—[S. 
cC..C., Shelbyville, Ind. 

We pack sweet corn only and pay 
2%c p Ib for corn cut from the cob. 
{H. C..B., Brunswick, Me. 

The usual acreage has been con- 


tracted for sweet corn, and 2c p Ib 
will be paid.—[N’ M. P. C., Corin- 
na, Me. 

For corn cut from Stalk we pay 
2%ec p Ib.—f{[A. . Yarmouth 
ville, Me. 


’ 

Contracts read 40c p 100 lbs for to- 
matoes delivered at factory.—[A, W. 
G., Lafayette, Mo. 

We pay $6 p ton for sweet corn.— 
{F. C. C. C., Forest City, Ia. 

Tomatoes bring only $10 p 
[K. L., Guilford, Ct. 

We pay for future tomatoes deliv- 
ered at factory $10 p ton, marrow 
squash &, apples, winter fruit from 12@ 
14 p ton. Corn and peas we do not can. 
Sweet pumpkins will sell at 7 p ton. 
Peaches we can when the crop is 
large —(H. H. E., Hartford Coun- 
ty, Ct 


ton.— 


not contract for any vege- 
tables, but grow all stock ourselves. 
[N. H. C. Co, Calumet County, Wis. 

We pack only sweet corn, and are 
paying $7 p ton for Evergreen corn, 
and 10 for Country Gentleman, 
snapped and delivered in the ear. We 
furnish free seed for corn plantings. 
(Cc. R. C., Linn County, Ia. 


Securing Early Cabbage 


W. J. RITTERSKAMP, INDIANA 





To get the manure in the proper 
condition I pile it in a loose, conical 
heap to start violent fermentation. I 
make the bed 3 feet wider than the 
length*of the sash, say 9 feet for or- 
dinary size 3x6-foot sash and make it 
8 feet longer than the frame that 
supports the sash. Place on the ma- 
nure the frame made of inch lum- 
ber, 12 inches high at the north side 
and 8 inches high at the south side, 
6 feet wide, and as long as you need 
to accommodate the number of sash 
on hand. A bed 12 feet long by 6 
feet wide to accommodate four reg- 
ular sash is ample for an 
family. 

Locating Hotbed and Planting Seed 

Locate this bed in some sheltered 
place, preferably on the south side 
of a tight board fence or sheltering 
building. After placing «nd tamping 
the manure, wet with about six gal- 
lons of water for each sash, then 
cover with 5 inches of sandy or black 
loamy soil, level, place the sash, and 
leave for a few days, then use the 
garden rake and stir the surface to 


kill the sprouting weed seeds, after 
which you are ready to sow the seed. 
For southern Indiana, Illinois and 


Ohio the middle of February is none 
too early to start the seed, while 
March 1 would be all right for the 
northern parts of these states. Cauli- 
flower should be sown two weeks 
later than cabbage seed. TI use Prize 
Wakefield and All Head Early -cab- 
bage and “e-ly Snowball cauliflower. 
Sow the seed in shallow drills and 
cover not’ over % inch deep, have 
the rows about 4 inches apart, and 
[To Page 304.] 
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BUSHELS MORE 
POTATOES 
PER ACRE 


LON AG 


(mproved Robbins) 


Potato Planter 


Average results obtained in a carefal, 
thorough test against a “picker” planter by 
Maine State Experimental Station, in 1910, 
Ask us quick for the preof—we will send you 
now bona fide copy of their report in Bulletia 
No, 188, which will be ready 
about March 15th. Shows 
exact results. Also, compar- 
ison of level culture, high 
and moderate ridging. 
100 per cent. perfect 
planting is what you 
want—no doubles, no 
misses, no injury to 
seod. Address 
























Box 132-M 
GRENLOCH, 
N. 4. *y 










“2 ary. 
Man on rear seat 
corrections only. 


The Fertilizer Materials 
Supply Co. 


80 Wall St., New York 


Solicit orders for complete Fertilizers 
made up to order for dealers, under their 
own brands. 









A full line of materials always on hand 
at reasonable prices. 

First-class materials for Honie Mixing 
a specialty. 
Ground Prepared Lime, both Carbonate 
and Sulphate. 





- >. 
Saves you at least 15 g bd 


eonts & bushel on the cost of 
sy digging. ets the potatoes out 


“of the ground clean and whole 


Y All sizes. Elevator diggers for large 
}felds, Success Jr. for small patches, 
\, Write for new catalogue of Diggers 
Sand Farm Machinery and ict us tell 
. you how youcan try a Farquhar, ¢ 

A. B. FARQUHAR ©0., Led. 
» Box 20g York, Pa. c 








Postpaid 


For Only 10¢ 


1 Pkt. Asters, Floral Park Mixture 
1 Pkt. Pansies, Extra Giant Mixed 
. Pht. Carnstions, Finest Mixed 
1 Pet. | 

1 Pee. Alyssum, Carpet Snow 

1 Pat. Poppy, Double Carnation Fid, 
1 4 Petunia, Finest Mixed 

1 Pkt. Portulaces, Choicest Mixed 
1 by Verbena, Extra Special Mixed 
1 Pkt, Sweot Pea, Large Fid. Mixed 
To get our Garden Annual into 
the hands of as many flower 
lovers as possible we will send 
the above 10 packets of First Class 
Seeds for only 10 cents postpaid, 


4. ROSOOE FULLER & 00,, BOX 335 FLORAL PARK, WN. ¥. 























DIRECT FROM GROWER. Send for il- 
lustrated catalog of fruit and ornamental 
trees, vines, shrubs,roses. Healthy,High- \ 
grade, Quality Stock. Govergiment In- 
spected. Anything that doesn’t 
yw rep laced free 

rover and ©o., 


72 Trust Ble 
tochester, N. W. 








and save the agent's commission. We sell 
} only high grade fruit and ornamental treet, 


Write for our valuable Free Book. 


We grow our own stock and guarantet the 
ALLEN L. WOOD, Woodiawn Nurseries 
$91 Calver Road Rochester, Ne ¥. 








Clovers: Medium Red, Mammoth, Alsike, 

EDS isa pitaits. Fipothy Kentac ky Blue Grass 

SEED Red Top—Soy Beanse—Cow Peae— 
PACK D Avis ay io. Bend for prices aroma ean 


ZACK DAViS CO., DELAWARE, OHIO 
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Steel Wheels 
Steel Gears 


You know the advant- 
ages steel construction 
has over wooden con- 
struction. You wouldn’t 
even think of buying a 
wooden frame cultiva- 
tor. Why then a wagon of wood? Everyone realizes that the 
steel wagon will soon be the only wagon used. ° 


The DAVENPORT ROLLER. BEARING. 
STEEL FARM 


















The WHEELS of steel, with strong round spokes, forged solidly into the 
hubs and hot riveted into the tires, do away with the resetting of tires, loose 
spokes and cracked felloes. 


Roller-Bearings Reduce the Draft 30% to 50% 


No Repair 
Bills to 
Pay 














The Roller-Bearing. 

You know the difference between dragging a thing and rolling it, Well, the 
Roller-Bearings have this advantage on the Davenport. 

Write us now for more information and why you should buy a Davenport 
when you need a wagon again. The Davenport costs about the same as a 
high grade wooden wagon, and is far better. Be sure and ask for our 
Package No,1@.. for full information. P 


Davenport Wagon Company, Davenport, Iowa 













\ 
Farming Tools \ 


q are money savers. High quality con- 
i & sidered, the lowest price tools made. 










Last twice the “life” of common tools. 
Cost nothing for repairs and do better 
work after years of use than many other 

tools do when shining new from the 
Hardware Store. 

Every hand farming tool on which you find the 
Keen Kutter trade mark is covered by a broad 
gauge guarantee. Ifa Keen Kutter fork, hoe, rake, 
scythe, snath, shovel, axe or hay knife, shows an 
imperfection of any kind, or fails to do the work for 
which it was intended, easily and fast, you get 

our money back, ‘The same guarantee covers 
n Kutter shop tools, razors, shears, pocket- 
knives and table cutlery. 


“‘The Recollection of Quality Remains 


Long After the Price is Forgotten.” 
Trade Mark Registered. —E. C. SIMMONS, 


If not at your dealer’s, write us. 


Simmons Hardware Company, Inc. 
St. Louis and New York, U. S. A. 


Mention this Journa 






















When you write to any of our advertisers 
You'll geta very prompt reply. 





EGGS. TO PIN FEATHERS 





HATCHING 
ay CHICKS 


Discarded Hens for Incubator 


W. H. CARPENTER, WYOMING COUNTY, PA 

















To anyone just starting in the 
chicken business, I would say, do 
not think to economize by purchas- 
ing. a cheap incubator. This was my 
experience, and at the end of the 
third or fourth hatch I was so dis- 
gusted I disposed of my machine and 
went back to the old hen. However, 
as my business increased,I found it 
was taking too much of my time 
looking after the sitting hens, seeing 
that all went back to their nests af- 
ter they came to eat and drink. Three 
or four would go.onto one nest if 
not watched, thus allowing the other 
eggs to chill. Another trouble was 
to clean ‘up the messes made by 
broken eggs on the nests and then to 
watch the egys pipping to see that 
the hens did not crush the chicks. 
It also took teo much of the hen’s 
time to hatch and brood the chicks. 
Hens could be better occupied in lay- 
ing, which, to my mind, is a legiti- 
mate business during the hatching 
season. ‘ 

I then began reading incubator cat- 
alogs again, with the result that I in- 
vested in another machine, but not 
a cheap one this time. The results 
were so satisfactory that my opinion 
of incubators has very greatly 
changed since my first experience. As 
my business increased I had to en- 


large my hatching capacity. I have 
now been using incubators for 11 
years, and expect to run 12 large 


ones the coming season. I have given 
the question of incubators against 
hens a fair test by using eggs from 
the same flock. Allowing for the eggs 
a hen will break and the chicks she 
will kill, my experience indicates that 
the incubator is much more econom- 
ical than the hen. . 

However, I mugt say that an incu- 
bator, like any other machine, must 
be handled intelligenty and carefully. 
Judgment and common sense are 
necessary to make a success of it. 
Some people seem to think all one has 
to do is to put in some eggs, light 
the lamp, and the machine ought to 
do the rest. Whoever thinks this 
should not try the incubator, for he 
vill meet with disappointment. 
Thanks to the incubator, I have built 
up a business of selling baby chicks, 
and although my plant is not large, 
I handle several thousand every 
season. 


Circumventing Egg Tricksters 


Some people have not yet discovered 
that it is profitable to be honest. They 
would rather turn their minds tc 
cheating than to helping their neigh- 
bors. One of the favorite tricks 
played on growers of well-bred poul- 
try is to watch for the sale of surplus 
eggs at the grocery and to buy these 
eggs for hatching. Thus the buyer 
tries to secure first-class stock at ordi- 
nary market egg prices instead of 
paying the legitimate price for sit- 
tings. This practice is so close to dis- 
honesty that it deserves to be 
squelched. Probably the best way to 
do this is by rendering eggs unhatch- 
able, for after a man has had two 
or -three sittings that do not hatch 
he will begin to think that honesty 
will pay, if not by saving much money, 
at least by saving time and vexation, 
The man who gets “stung” in such a 
deal has only himself to blame. In 
order to find out what breeders do to 
protect themselves, a large number 
were asked to give their practices. 
The following represent the answers 
received.—[Editor. 

Poultrymen Protect Themselves 

The poultryman who sells for hatch. 
ing must at times have a surplus. The 
seller assumes that eggs sold at mar- 
ket prices are for household use and 
not for hatching. He is perfectly 
within his rights to take protective 
measures against palpable fraud. My 














This picture from an actual photo shows 


Louden Balance Grapple Fork 
lifting a third of a ton of dry clover hay. 
How’s that for a winner? 


There isn’t another fork in the world 
in its class. It’s the only one that can 
handle clover, alfalfa and threshed straw as success- 
fully as timothy. No dribbling or scattering, with 


long stuff or oe large load ri small. 
Louden’s crirrie Fork 


GRAPPLE 
has a patented arch support that gives perfect bal- 


ance. It takes or releases its load at the slight- 
est touch. Simple in design, made of steel with 
tleabl i Will Git half a ton 


heavy 
without bend or break. 

Get the Louden, the best hay fork in the 
world, Secit at your dealer's, If he hasn't it don’t 
r.u chances with any other—write us direct. 

Get odr complete Free Catalog of Louden 
Tect Veee and Litter Carriers, 5 

Hay Tooig, etc. Also booklet “Some 
Interesting Facts on a Homely Subject. Write 


Louden 
Machinery 














Quickest Poultry Profits 
On Smallest Investment 


Here is your chance at large, sure 
poultry profits. Quick results guar- 
aniteed—proved on most liberal FREE 
TRIAL. Greatest bargains ever of- 
fered because highest quality made. 
Let us prove it before you risk a cent on 
any machine. Start righ? and at our risk. 


$73 Buys the Genuine 

1 Unito Incubator 
vemanaas Broo“ er $3.50 
Only $10 for Both [ogether 
That beats them all by 65.00 to 67.00. You'll say 


eo when you know the machines and see re- 
sults. Self-regulating—self-ventilating—finest 























Send for saniples. 
H. A. MOYBR, Syracuse, N. Y. 





“TRY A LITTLE ADV 
IN A A.” 

















to render 
proved very 


method of treating egzs 
them unhatchable has 
eatisfactory, as several unscrupulous 
people will angrily testify. Such eggs 
as are rejected on account of shell 
deformities, ill-shape, etc, are packed 
as soon as gathered in cracked ice, 
with just enough water added to. ex- 
elude air, They are kept thus from 
24 to 48 hours in a temperature 
neither warm enough to melt the ice 
nor cold enough to solidify the water. 
This thoroughly chills the germ, and 
a bloody streak is all that will develop 
when the eggs are incubated. If the 
eggs have been exposed to the air for 
a few days they require slightly differ- 
ent treatment, as eggs which have 
developed air cells will absorb more or 
less water, and have a stale appear- 
ance when broken, after they have 
been placed in the cooling receptacle. 
Such eggs I pack carefully in an old 
milk can or other. metal vessel, cover 
tightly and pack the can in a barrel 
of cracked ice and salt, just the sarve 
as for making ice cream. The whole 
thing is surrounded with. at least 4 
inches of ice and left until the eggs 
are thoroughly chilled. The percentage 
that hatches will be so small that the 
fraudulent customer will give up in 
disgust. I find this chilling treatment 
better than pricking the eggs, as the 
eggs will keep longer and give better 
satisfaction in cooking.—[L. E. Day- 
fon, Litchfield County, Ct. 

For some years our eggs have sold 
sometimes a month ahead through 
orders from customers. If I ever had 
a surplus I should send it to a dealer 
along. with our regular market eggs. 
Our market flock consists of pullets 
without male birds. The simplest way 
to render eggs unfertile is to prick 
slightly with a needle at the large 
end Scalding is dangerous because 
it may boil the eggs too much.— 
[Floyd Q. White, Westchester Coun- 
ty; NY. 

I have used a sharp tack driven 
through the end of the ruler to tap 
the shell of the egg with, thereby let- 
ting in air. Of course, this will cause 
the egg to evaporate rapidly and spoil 


easily. However, I do not know but 
the cause in the end _ justifies the 
means.—[Prof C. K. Graham, Eliz- 
abeth City County, Va. 

Eggs subjected for some hours to 
a temperature only slightly above 
freezing will not hatch, as I know 
from experience. Eggs that have been 
shaken roughly will not hatch. Of 
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hatching, and to keep the balance of 


the flock unmated. Better chickens 
would thus result, and those who 
wanted eggs for culinary purposes 


would prefer eggs unfertilized.—[ Prof 


D. J. Lambert, Washington Coune 
y,. Rs 
We know of no way to kill the 


germ of an egg without being de- 
tected. All eggs we don’t sell or 
hatch ourselves we put out among 
farmers of the neighborhood. They 
are hatched on shares. Often we buy 
back all the chicks hatched to 4ll 
orders for superior stock. We do not 
sell any eggs to the grocery stores.— 


{Brookside Poultry Farm, Warren 
County, =v J. 
The only method with which I am 


familiar by which fertile eggs may be 
rendered unhatchable and not injure 
seriously their commercial value is to 
puncture the eggs with a needle. This 
permits air to enter and evaporate 
the liquid more rapidly than it other- 
wise might. Heating has also been 
tried, but is dangerous because it is 
likely to coagulate the albumen and 
render eggs unsalable.—[Prof James 
E. Rice, Tompkins County, N Y. 
Pricked eggs will not hatch. Their 
quality is not injured if they are used 


soon, but if held water escapes in 
excess and the contents become 
shrunken and stale. I have dippe? 


eggs in hot water for a couple of seCe 
onds and had good results. A wire 
basket, such as use’ in frying dough- 
nuts, is the best thing to use. When 
filled with eggs it is dipped in the 


boiling water and all lifted out at 
once. There is no danger of cooking 
the eggs when the water drains away 
quickly. This does not injure the 
market value and yet will prevent 
natching. Eggs so treated, however, 
will not keep in storage nor for a 


great length of time. The best method 
of all is to ship surplus eggs out of 
town to some city market. The 
chances of their being sold for hatch- 
ing will thus be reduced.—[Grant 
Moyer, Montgomery County, N Y. 


~ 
oo 





Plenty of Eggs—I am having won- 
derful success with my poultry. All 
my life I have been keeping fowls and 
have been interested in almost every 
phase of poultry raising. My poultry 
houses are the worst looking that can 
be imagined, open not only in front, 
but on top and sides, with the ground 
for a floor, yet I never have a sick 








THOUSANDS OF CHICKS AT PASTURE 


On the New Jersey 


[See 


shaking would mix 
yolk and white, so as to injure eggs 
for some uses. Exposing to cold, al- 
though not actually freezing, will hurt 


ccurse, too hard 


marketable qualities—[J. M. Drew, 
Ramsey County, Minn. 
Eggs dipped in melted lard, then 


rubbed dry, will not hatch. The grease 


farm of C. L. Bowler, Jr, of New Jersey. 
page 
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bird and have eggs always. I never 
lose a chicken except from accident. I 
never have more than 75 birds above 
chick size. My average sales last 
Season were 26 dozen eggs weekly. 
The chicks are hatched and brought 
up by hand mostly in a box by the 
kitchen stove or outside, with a lan- 
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Book Ready =m 


—Proves Why My Low Prices on 100,000 
Machines Make Me Only 7 Per Cent on 
re panare 


bie. rusty bok and rw alll — :OLD TRUSTY : a 


, fidential rsonalletter fight away. Tells you iy 50,000 on Sees I had to 
howm: less than $101 a this yess charge 16% profit, but chicken raisers, both 
for oneof my Sean iene : Old Trusty Incu- beginners and experts, havebought somany 
bators— t prepaid east of the Rockies. Incubators from me that they forced my 
You see, I’m working on 100,000 machines factory capacity up to 100,000 and I'm rit 
eer ae matare profit of only7% or —" t back to my customers by keepi ng only 7 
so I can put the price way down even th or less, profit now on each wastine. 

a is better and surer than ever as 
Handsomely metal encased 

Asbestos lined. Hundreds of FB , in 

use now—3 times as many as 

any other made. 


3°3 


a lifetime 


made onl 





0" 
always keep up my highest standard in 
tee 80 
ne oO High 


materials, and 
tter. And my j 
s 


loh: 


ans 
hatches or 





° Write pont any J for wy big book—hundreds of photographs and every 
i to follow for big ts. Send sor Boge 
Ya postal” and acm wend x Y by first matt. wtaie' Johnson's “word J 
you cannot s; postage to 


MSJOHNSON, szs'=" Clay y Center, Neb, 








Perfect Equipment is THE Secret of Our Success ! 


With the experience gained in operating the Largest Poultry Plant in the World, our knowledge 
of the several makes of incubators is greater than the manufacturers’, 
For the sake of economy WE built an incubator 
giving results never secured by any od 
make, and we now offer it to the public. 


international 
Self-Humidifying 
Incubator 


is yesponsible for our great success, and will give to the struggling beginners 
all of the profits and none of the losses. Absolutely automatic in every func- 
tion, invariable temperature, certain moisture from the moment of 
starting the hatch until nature requires a cessation in order to prop- 

erly dry the newly-hatched unit of future profit—so thoroughly safe- 
guarding its entrance into poultrydom as to guarentee its livability 

when raised under the very acme of “Foster Mothers,” the 


INTERNATIONAL fovees’ 


HOVERS 


This Hover makes possible the rearing of the maximum of chicks and 
the minimum of deaths—-90% to 95% live and thrive and grow. It is 
the only device that contains the active principle of the hen, and the 
ingenuity of man can go no furthér. 
Our best efforts are centered in the production of Day-Old Chicks and 
Hatching Eggs from matured stock. No pullets’ eggs are used except for 
mu 
ve just completed our 1911 catalogue on incubators and hovers 
our oe Sane on Rancocas Strain BABY CHIC and & 
WATCHING GGS. You are welcome to either or both of these catalogs. 
Send we Sy 
INTERNATIONAL POULTRY SALES COMPANY 


Home Box 290, B: Mills-in-the Pines, L 
ne ha) a. ae New York City oan 


SUPPLIES 
HUMID 
AIR 








Ideal Hatcher 


. - 
|_BOTH oder $10] se 


and Brooder 
oe 


**——but the biggest value ever offered, Output 
limited at this price. Famous Ideal Incubator, 120 egg size, 
metal covered all ‘round; safest, surest. simplest profitmaker 
for beginner or old timer. Self ventilating ; self regulating. 
Ideal Brooder never equaled. Both ccmplete, 






Get Your Share of 


$1,000,000,000 
Chicken Money 


tern for warmth. Sometimes if I know 
I must be away I leave the chicks 
with the hens.—[Mrs E. 8. _ Starr, 
Cape May County, N J. 


fills the pores in the shell and pre- 
vents the entrance of air. This does 
not injure culinary value.—-[Mrs 
rank Metcalf, Trumbull County, O. 


I can ask no more of any student 
than that he express himself com- 
pletely on his farm. He should be 
able to discover himself more fully 
there than any person expresses him- 
self in a poem or a book or a paint- 
ing, or in a work of engineering skill. 
He will add his forward outlook to 
the Sterling and sturdy qualities of 
the farming people. It will be a great 
thing to see the open country when all 
the multitude of students shall have 


Keep Flock Unmated 


I know of only one ‘way to make 
fertile eggs unfertile without injuring 
their appeararmce, namely, to make @ 
small. needle hole in the large end. 
Tmmersian in boiling water for two or 
three seconds will prevent them from 
hatching, but they will not keep nor 
look well after this method is tried. 
A better way for poultrymen would 
be to mate only their best females in 
such numbers as to get what fertile 
they could incubate or sell for 


NEXT WEEK OUR 


{Dean L. H. Bailey. 
GARDEN ANNUAL 


eggs 





worked their personalities into weed 





tr 3 
oe . I 14 freight east of Missouri River and north of 





—In 3911. and eggs bring hand bs ne YY ey pT 
prices—steadily. e farmer is the watwral | joutry success and biggest profits. Equally attractive prices 
poultryman. Eggs and poultry are — oa on larger size Ideals. Send your name mo 

for him, But go into poultry raising in J. W. MILLER ©0., Bex 808, Pocapenty m: 






earnest—with the right equipment. 


CYPHERS tna brooders 








are the World’s Standard Hatchers—tried and 
proved; fireproof, insurable, guaranteed . | 

G non-moisture machines — self-ven- 
tilating, self-regulating. 

Used by more Government Experiment Sta- 
tions, more large poultry plants, more leading | 
fanciers, than all others pvt together. 

The Cyphers is @iways the final choice of the | 
poultryman or woman who means business. It's 
true | onom to stort ht. 

toda: ‘or r Big 
Book Profitable bie Poultre Rais- 
ing,” and complete of 
Cyphers | Incubators, 
an Stasiard Gagpties. Address | 
nearest 


s 55 Buys Best 



















No anchines 
at any price 
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are better. 
ouaeie Write for book ay 
or send price ow and save time. 


Belie City lncubater Company, Box 147 
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BARN AND FEED LOT 





Save “S 
Y’ $5 to $8 2 Ton on Food 





Get os your cows in better condition. 


I am 


g it—so are hundreds of others, and I want. 
to proclaim the good news to every dairyman 
who has not yet tried the new 


! SCHUMACHER 


FEEDING PLAN 


ere Mix Schumacher Feed to the amount of % to % your 
H it is: ration with any high protein conceygtrates you are now 
Cottonseed meal, 


feeding, such as Gluten, Oil meal, 


alt sprouts, Distil- 


lers grains, Blue Ribbon Dairy Feed or other high protein feed and you 


of 


surprised at the increase in flow, the improvement in condition 
ur cows and the saving in cost of your feed. The high quality 
Schumacher and the favorable prices of 


ins making it pos- 
$5 


sible to buy Schumacher at about the cost of bran saves you 
to $8 a ton. Ask your dealer for it, or write to us. 


The Quaker Oats Company 


Th Quaker Oste Oo... 
Sen : — Dari the past few 
months, ‘T have been fowal my dairy 
t dO u 
Giuten Feed and Dist!l 
About two weeks ago [left out the Dis- 
tillers Grains and began using Schu- 
a ‘eed in its place and feeding 
t sam mount. in ays my 
park has gained 80 pounds of milk per 


day, 18 of these cows have been milked 
siace last March and April. 

The most important point in this test 
isthe fact that, while Schumacher’s cost 
me $6.00 per ton less than the Distillers 
Grains, my cows actually gained in milk 
by feeding it, and at atime when every 
dairyman knows, cows that have been 
milked so long usually shrink in flow, 

J. E. MURRAY, Freedom, N. ¥. 








to clip them before you put them at the hard spring work. Clipped horses sweat less, they dry off quicker 
at mght, they get better rest and theirs food does them more good. They come out in the morning refreshed 


and fit for a better day's work. 


AND DOIT RAPIDLY WITH A 








Shearing machines. Write wday. 


from the solid stee! bar and made file hard. There is 6 feet of new style flexible shatt, 


s Stewart one nut tension knife— 





‘Anyone Can Clipatorse Stowart Ball Bearing 


This is the only clipping machine ever made that 


un in off; they are it complete 


Clipping Machine The gears tre allenciosed Price “$750 


> feady to 


all parts are reached easily. It also has the tamou e 

highest grade. . clip only 
Get one of these splendid machines from your desler or send $2.00 and we will ship C. O. D. for the 
balance. Write for new 11 - atulogue showing \.¢ i's most complete line of clipping and 





Chicago Flexible Shaft Co, 235 Ontario St., Chicago 








MINERAL 
HEAVE 
REMEDY 










“for ony PACKAGE 
Permanent Mt will cure any case 


or money refw 4 


$i PACKAGE 
cure: ordinary 8. 
Pos ‘paid on receipt 
of price. Ageats wanted, 
Write for desoriptive booklet §& 


MINERAL HEAVE REMEDY CO. 
451 FCURTH AVENUE PITTSBURG, PA 























Fon | HOW 


NO PAINT 


, THE INDIVIDUAL FARMER 
MAY BUILD A SILO WITH 





CEMENT SILO CO 


KALAMAZOO MICH 















Be Cured? si 0». 

World's great 
est veterinary surgeon saves i» cur 
free book. Treats en alls: mptome 
and indications of eve troubles 
tells how to cure same. Sand for 
book today. It's free. 


CHICAGO VETERINARY MED. CO. 











" Dept A, 1933 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 





HARDER MFG. CO. 


BOX 13 COBLESKILL, N.Y. 

















KENDALLS SPAVIN CURE 


ae A ad 


he one remedy you can always de- 
pend on to cere Spavia, Curb, Splint, 
Ringbone or any lameness. hou 
sands have proved it invaluable 
Get a bottle from your druggi 
Price per bottle $1. 6 for §5.* 
ise on the Horse’: Free at dru 


lank C10) 





Try The 
Bull Dog Feed Grinder 


10 Days Free 
You can grind 5000 ba. of cob and corn to 
table meal w ith one set of Rollers and Con- 
caves. Damp grain can't clog it—nails 
won't break it. Has only 2 inch working 
leverage which accounts for light running 
Get our FREE Catalogue and Samples, 
CROWN POINT MFG. CO. 
136 E. Read. Crown Point, tad 
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Diseased Milk Affects Hogs 


Tuberculosis seems to be gaining 
ground in its ravages among hogs 
throughout the country. Federa! in- 
spections show that approximately 2% 
of the animals slaughtered were af- 
fected, and of these 10% were s0 
badly diseased that they were of no 
value except for fertilizer. Many 
farmers who have sold diseased hogs 
have done-so without suspecting they 
were unsound, because few animals 
manifested the presence of this 
scourge by-outward symptoms when 
they left the farm. In some instances 
the hog that discloses the disease after 
shipment is frequently the finest ap- 
pearing animal in the herd, Where 
indications of tuberculosis are evident 
they usually consist of general un- 
thriftiness, and such symptoms, of 
course, accompany other diseases, and, 
therefore, do not afford definite signs 
of tuberculosis. 

In the majority of cases no sign of 
the disease will be given until the 
animal is slaughtered, and a discovery 
of tuberculous hogs in a drove of 
prime, well-fiinishei individuals is of- 
ten the cause of great surprise and 
disappointment. Yet the lesions may 
be so great as to render the meat un- 
fit for food. It is evident that the 
suppression of this trouble would 
mean a saving of millions of dollars 
annually to the country. 

The question involved is, how hogs 
become infected with germs which 
cause the disease. Best authorities say 
that return products from cream- 
eries, such as raw or hand-separated 
milk from tuberculous cows, feeding 
after diseased cattle and tuberculous 
carcasses, are great distributers. 

The first two causes are very sim- 
ilar. The second is more easily con- 
usually affects only a 
single farm, which does not injure 
neighboring stock. Of course, the re- 
turn products from a creamery might 
be sold and the milk from one farm 
affect any number of herds. Serious 
results of feeding milk from diseased 
cows are realized when 88% of a herd 
fed on tuberculous milk for three days 
have contracted the disease. Other 
hogs fed for 30 days upon milk from 
tuberculous cows were all diseased. 

Feeding behind tuberculous cows is 
more or less local in nature, 
but is far more important than gen- 
erally thought, since many feeders 
keep a number of hogs in the yards. 
In herds where cattle are not infected 
this is commended because of _ its 
economy. The federal government re- 
ports a case of 34 hogs marketed by 
farmers, 23 of which were diseased. 
In this instance the hogs were not fed 
any milk nor allowed to mingle with 
the cattle, but worked the manure 
over, which was the cause of in- 
fection. 

Large numbers are not likely to be 
diseased by eating tuberculous car- 
easses, but when hogs are kept 
around the slaughterhouse there is 
considerable denger. This is a serious 
question when it is known that the 
hogs are kept for food. 

There are other causes of infection 
which are more or less hereditary in 
nature. A tuberculous mother may 
transmit this disease to her offspring 
through the milk. The Bureau of ani- 
mal industry pointed out a case where 
practically every hog from one farm 
was diseased, and upon further exami- 
nation found that all the poultry was 
infected. The chickens that died were 
fed to the hogs, which thereby con- 
tracted the disease. 

It might appear to the farmer that 
it is a difficult proposition to suppress 
tubereulosis, since practically every 
state in the union has diseased ani- 
mais. But, on the other hand, the en- 
couraging features must not be over- 
looked. Reports from inspectors show 
that the disease is rapidly decreasing 
in localities where strenuous efforts 
have been made to fight it. Means for 
eradication are thoroughly outlined 
and much better understood now than 
formerly. 

Since hogs invariably contract 
tuberculosis through eating infected 
material, the best means. of eradica- 
tion are in using pure feeds, free 
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from tuberculous matter. This means 
that we must avoid feeding milk that 
is returned from the creamery with- 
out the assurance that it contains no 
germs. Hogs must not be allowed to 
follow cattle unless it is known that 
these animals are disease free. The 
tuberculin test has made it possible 
to eliminate diseased. animals, and 
when individuals have been discarded 
it is necessary to observe hogs as 
closely as cattie. 


Securing Early Cabbage 


[From Page 30L] 

water when the surface becomes dry, 
but do not keep the bed sodden. The 
vapor from the manure will furnish 
quite a little moisture, and during 
dark spells a week may pass without 
the need of watering. On all bright 
days tilt the sash at the higher back 
side from 1 to 3 inches to admit air 
Bank up to the top with manure on 
the outside of boards, and if an ex- 
treme cold spell should come cover 
the glass with old carpet or boards. 

In three weeks, or as soon as the 
true leaf appears, the little plants 
should be transplanted. Space them 
about 3x3 inches and set just about 
as deep as they stood in the seed 
bed. Give plenty of air and leave the 
bed open at night if there is no dan- 
ger of frost. The piants will stand 
an outside temperature of 28 degrees 
or lower, and thrive splendidly within 
the beds, though the sash may be 
tilted several inches. Three weeks 
after transplanting the plants will be 
ready for the final setting and. should 
be well hardened by having the sash 
removed entirely for a week. Water 
the bed well an hour or two before 
lifting the plants, and try to get with 
each a goodly quantity of soil on the 
reots. The soil into which these plants 
are to be set should be well enrichef 
with partly decayed barn manure. 

These crops delight in a cool, moist 
soil, though they can be grown to 
perfection in very sandy soil if plenty 
of manure is added and they are set 
very early and cultivdted almost con 
tinually. I usually set in the field 
soon after March 20 and take advan- 
tage of every favorable spell of 
weather to finish by April 15, if pos- 
sible, for the earlier cabbage is set 
and lives, the more certain are we of 
getting a maximum yield. Stir the 
soil often and surely after every rain 
as soon as it crumbles nicely, and do 
this as long as you can get a- hoe 
between the rows. 


Cabbage Worms—Caulifiower 

The cabbage worms usually appear 
when the crop is heading, and per- 
sistent hand picking on small areas 
is best. Any dusty substance, such 
as lime, tobacco dust or road dust 
strewn over them has been recom- 
mended to keep the worms in check. 
If your crop has headed up and 
there is danger after rains of the 
heads bursting you can, by twisting 
part of the roots loose, stop growth 
somewhat and keep the cabbage in 
good shape a week or two longer. 

Cauliflower should have the large 
leaves’ kinked in or tied over the 
flower as soon as the latter shows a 
distinct white color, or a leaf may 
be broken off and laid over the flower 
to keep out excessive light and cause 
the delicate white bleaching so much 
desired and admired in a cauliflower. 
As the cauliflower plants are some- 
what more tender than cabbage, |! 
usually wait until after April 1, or 
about two weeks after the first cab- 
bage is set before planting them out. 
The date of course, will vary accord- 
ing te the locality. I would not hes 
itate to plant out the cauliflower as 
soon after April 1 as soil works Well 
and the weather gets reasonabl) 
warm, especially if the plants have 
been hardened. Cauliflower is very 
sensitive to severe checks in growth 
and will resent transplanting when 
very large and overgrown. 

Stocky plants of good, early variety 
set early into a well-prepared, highiy 
enriched soil, frequently stirred to 
conserve moisture and admit sun- 
shine and air, are the keys to sc- 
cess with early cabbage and cauli- 
flower. 











WALKS AND TALKS 
ON THE FARM 


about the most enthusiastic fruit man 








ed with ability look far ahead and 





ple talk about the | tern fruit grow- 
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creased to twice that quantity when 
doing heavy work, in connection with 
10 or 12 pounds of hay, will give good 


results. A combination of dried 
brewers’ grains and oats, half and 
half, as half of the ration, and corn 
the other half, is also excellent. 
Wheat bran can be substituted for 
oats and max compose a big part of 
the ration, as much as six or eight 
pounds daily in connection with that 
much or more of corn. When the 
bran can be halved with cats and 


the other haff of the ration be corn, 
good results will certainly follow. 

It is a really good practice in feed- 
ing horses in winter to see that they 
get some succulent food. Carrots are 


To Make Young 





Hogs Thrive! 


Feed Badger Maizo Red Dog, a pure 
product of the corn from which all 
the cholera producing acids con- 
tained in whole corn have been 
eliminated. 


It is particularly adapted forthe feed- 
ing of young, growing pigs—when 
mixed with skimmed milk, water or 
swill it produces a rich, nourishing, 
succulent feed. Andin weaning young 
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Fleming’s Spavin Cure (Liquid) 
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Fieming’s Vest-Pocket 
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by all odds the best when-~a dry feed pigs, where great care must be exer- 
in boxes. These Spitzenbergs were like hay, corn and oats is fed, once | Clsed, it takes the place of mother’s 
the highest priced western apples on ag week a bran mash should be given. milk. It is 99% nourishment. 
the market of Philadelphia at that [Cc. W. B. 
time. Sam’s Greenings simply walked - BADGER 
ahead of them, and they were in bar- * * 
rein at thet Round Dairy Barn Satisfactory] MAIZO RED DOG 
I have been looking into some of } fiat A PURE CORN PRODUCT 
the factors in marketing apples, and Do dairymen know that a round 
t find that the quality is at the front arn is much stronger and far more When fed to sows just before farrowing it 
“iat WS ie a : convenient than a rectangular barn ves the necessary muscle for throwing « 
as a foremost consideration. But with C©° n ie tient nae ° ealthy litter. Wi When feeding for market it pro- 
quality must ¢o honesty. Honest 2d that the latter requires 22% more | duces quick results and makes top notchers. 
packing has come into its own. Lit- Wall and foundation and 34 to 58 pene e® tom ies latrodector a sf 100 
> . . ateri: inc sack o er M Separ- 
tle, imperfect apples in the middle mere. cost = — “to inclowe Ae i tay td SLE 
of the barrel won’t do any longer. the same space: rot ber . them on it and watch the surprising AMERICAN 
That’s a wrong plan. It’s bad busi- Fraser of the university of Illinois] result. 
ness. Western apples are usually Duilt a 60-foot round dairy barn on Dotter Maize Red Dog can be indatesions SEPAR 
honestly packed. They have estab- his -U0-acre demonstration dairy farm . oN rrtat. FULLY 
cade, @ . ‘ty at the university at Urbana two years Write for name of nearest dealer. odAnAnfee new, 
lished the way for apple integrity. : : WEE 
This means honest packing. * ago, and has oo my it entirely satis- J made. | Garb reac 
factory. He took unusual pains to vy or eam 
ete —— a from this picture which illus- 
Feeding Oats to Horses find out the most suitable, convenient trates our Parse capacity ma- 
One of my New Jersey friends asks and economical construction for a pane W Shotmed.” Whether 
if oats are absolutely necessary as a dairy barn and silo (the silo is es- Gairy 1s lange of email. by “t 
food for horses.| He has been accus- sential to the business), and he has TOR CO. 
tomed to feeding odts, and many of been helped by the exact figures and BAINERIDGENLY 





experience of a carpenter who makes 
a specialty of building round barns. 
And now he has given the exact and 
pictured detail of this circular barn 
construction to the public in a recent 
bulletin. Nothing like it had appeared 


his neighbors have told him that oats 
are absolutely indispensable to get 
best results with horses. He is some- 
what skeptical about this point him- 
eelf, and he is seeking light on the 
question. 


DEATH TO HEAVES 
NEWTON'S “orticcccticn cure. 


The first or second $1 can cures heaves, The thiré 










BEFORE YOU BUY WRITE FOR 





This is one of those questions al- before. NEW CATALOG DESCRIBING THE money refun percar 
ways in dispute. There has been so The silo is at the center, feeding QUARANTEED MONEY-SAVING onid. Band tor beoaae l 
TWE WEWTON REMEDY CS. 

20 TOLEDS, Om. 
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stable automatic take wp how — 
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Is $21.25 "To $45.00 
Worth Saving On A 


Cream Separator? 


F IT IS, then write for my big new Book about 
Cream Separators, and the Personal Price Propo- 
sition that I’ll make you for a limited time only. 

It’s the most complete and pene book ever written on the 
Se or question. Full of eye-o information and truth- 
ful pictures of Galloway’s famous th-in-Oil Cream Separators 
—$29.75, and up. We make a line of cream separators equal in 
every way to the highest priced separators made. I sell them direct to farmers in 
great quantities at exormous savings. There is absolutely no reason in the world why 
you should pay around $85 for.a separator that skims no better than the Galloway— 
if as good. ‘That $85 you are asked doesn't represent separator value. What it does 
represent is what you are asked to contribute to the many-profits system in the old- 
fashioned way 7 selling. Just compare this with my fow-friced system. Then 
again look out for the machines that are way too cheap. You don’t want one 


of those at any price. 
Galloway’s 
Cream Separator 














~Bath In 
ROUND BARN OWNED BY VAULOT CHRIS, ILLINOIS a 





friends. 










The round barn has many The accompanying illustration 
shows a barn of this kind, owned -by Vaulot Chris, who has a farm” not wi y 
‘ ; . mad : . - . ~ e deal on a big scale. We have to, because my whole 
far from Freeport, Il. The lower part is used for stabling animels and Phas tena md» hn the law of velame. By teal 
the upper part for housing grain, hay and farm machinery. with tens of thousands of farmers I am able to se 
Fi implements direct on asmal/ margin of profit. I am 
o> sng o able to save you from $21.25 to $45 on a Cream 
uch light thrown upon it by tests commences at the chute and is con- P a Separator ot higher quality because of this and 
at our experiment stations that we _ tinued around the circle; ending with aan aeek ieeabenll entometie casey Tae 














are no longer in the dark about feed- the silage cart at the chute again. one thing I don’t save on is materials. 
ng horses. For one thing, we have ‘There is a like saving of steps. in tae ta enormous eee? NAL save cn maria iby bay, 
learne g ore is f di s 

rned that there is no one food for feeding hay and gfain. The roof is quality. If Galloway’s Bath-in-Oil Separators were not 





the horse, 


Any 





feeding stuff of com- entirely self-supporting, and there are equal in ery way to the highest-priced separators on the 














tination of feeding stuffs that con- no posts or girders to obstruct the hay- market. © woulds'? deve to guarantee them as I do. 
tains the necessary food ingredients mow. The hay cafrier runs on a real Sooo trial with the dindinet cntereten than teat Td pont 
will fill the ‘bill for herses. But one tral track midway between the silo them Sang teed meng mw og and refund every cent of your 
— is certain, the old proverbial and the outside wall. Each row of mi) ee es Ry 4 Be 
‘Horse ration, oats and timothy hay, boards around the barn forms a hoop wanes you-So satisfy you. Now sit down and write for 
no longer stands. It’is a good stand- ‘that holds’ the building together. The big Separator Book. It's interesting and it’s con» 
zrd to go by, but many othér com- ‘cireular wall and arclied roof ward “acing, “Lot me make you my 2 ae haa 4 
*Inations measured by it give better ‘off the wind and present the greatest 3 

xesults. A grain ration: consisting of resistance to a storm. William Galloway, President 

ene-half oats and one-half corn, run- Exact Cost of Material The Wm. Galloway Company 
zing anywhere from eight to 10 . “ 663 Galloway Station, Waterloo, lowa 





Much less -material_is required for 
the silo in the center of the round 
[To Page 307.] 


bounds when a 1000-pound horse is 
oiling moderate work, and this ine 
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Fences cost almost nothing compared 
with results obtained 


A farm of 160 acres fenced into five fields, as shown in the diagram, takes 1,040 
rods of fence. At fairly reasonable prices the year’s yield from this farm is: 


WHER. . vs cc cccesccvcces cess cccccsessccccccoscces $600.00 
OGRE r 000 ce ccccccececcccccs ccccs cose vecscsccceces 157.530 
HOB... ccccccvcccccccce--soccecsovecscevescccss O00.00 
CRBs. cr ccesocceticccs dsp cccvecceveesoecosoosss 
Market value of year’s Crop........---+ sees «+» $2157.50 
Cost of complete fence..... wicdbesasseesecdonaes 


Or, in ten years, value of y:eld $21,575— 
and _ the fence still good 


What did the fence do? Besides enclosing the fields it facilitated crop 
rotations and the feeding of stock. Without the fence the same profit could not 
have been realized from the stock. ; 

Fences cost almost nothing compared with results obtained. 

American fence is made better than ever. Itis a thoroughly galvanized square mesh 
fence of weight, strength and durability. Large wires are used and the whole fabric is 
woven together with the American hinged joint (patented)—the most sulstantial and 
flexible union possible. Both wires are positively locked and firmly held against side slip | 
and yet are free to act like a hinge in yielding to pressure, returning quickly to place 


without bending or injuring the metal. ‘ 

Stocks of American Fence are carried in every place where 
Dealers Everywhere farm supplies are sold. The Fenceis shipped to these points | 
in carload lots, thereby securing the cheapest transportation, and the saving in freight thus made | 
enables it to be sold at the lowest prices. Look for the American Fence dealer and get the 
substantial advantagés he is enabled to offer. He is there to serve the purchaser in person, offer 
the variety of selection and save the buyer money in many ways. : 


FRANK BAACKES, Vice President and General Sales Agent 


American Steel & Wire Company 
New York Denver San Francisco 


News,” profusely illustrated, devoted to the intrrests of farmers and show- 
Furnished free upon applicatior 





Chicago 


Send for copy of “ American Fence 
how Fence may be employed to enhance the earning power of a farm. 
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f A be 
“the easiest country to zs, - 
make a living in I ever saw! “’ [ 


Joe Ward of Paragould, was speaking of Ais part of Arkansas but if he had been 
telling about Arkansas and East Texas as a whole, he couldn’t have put it better. If 
you would transfer your efforts to the cheaper, richer land there, you would be surprised 
at the difference in your income. The maim cause of the big profits in Arkansas and 
East Texas is the low price of land. It stands to reason, that $30 corn from $10 per 
acre land (such as Mr. Hurd of Lewisville, Ark., speaks of in our book)—that_$150 
track and fruit crops from $10 to $25 per acre land (such as Mr. Story of East Texas 
refers to) is bound to get you ahead quicker than the same crops from high priced land, 
where you now are. I have known case after case of crop raising in 


ArKansas G East Texas 


where the first yield paid for the land, with a margin to spare. Most anywhere there you can 
buy raw land at $5 to $10 per acre and some of the best cultivated land at $10 to $30. And Arkansas 
and East Texas are normal sections, like yours, with a norma! climate and normal conditions. All 
the staple crops, as well as fruits and truck, yield as much or more there than where you are, on 
= that cost a fourth or half as much as yours. The c/imate lets cattle graze al/ year. On the 
urray Phillips farm, Judge Stacy pointed out 120 cattle grazing, and said: “That bunch will be 
ready for market in May and they've never eaten a grain of corn, .except what they found in 
fields after crops had been gathered. They’) pot cost Phillips more than $19 a head and will bring 
855 10 $63 each.” 
The big advantages of this country are being found out. Get there before places 
and prices are boomed. Hundreds of farmers are taking advantage of the cheap 
excursions twice each month via Cotton Belt Route, to look around—why not 
ou’ Our booklets are the kind that farmers can figure from—chuckful of bedrock 
cts that are bound to interest you, showing scores of actual crop growing scenes. 
Send for your tree copies while I have them. Write me tonight. 


E. W. LaBeaume, G.P.& T.A.,St.L.S.W.Ry., 1447 Pierce Bldg.. St. Louis, Mo. 
When you write 


fu this journal. Our advertisers like to know which paper they get the most orders from. 
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| public education has been waged. 
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| which ship milk 


, other 


MILK TRAFFIC 


STAND OF MILK COMMISSION 


Philadelphia Officials Plan Improvement—Ruling Will Affect 
Several States—-Five Cents Minimum Price Throughout 
Year--By Rice G. Garland of Pennsylvania 


Recommendations of a radica#l na- 
ture affecting the milk industry of 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey in par- 
ticular, and one or two other adjoin- 
ing states, are contained in the report 
of the Philadelphia milk commission 
to Mayor Reyburn of that city. Much 
contained in the report cannot be put 
operation until a campaign of 


Two things will follow the enforce- 
ment of the commission’s recom- 
mendations: only progressive farmers 
will be able to continue producing 
milk for consumption in Philadelphia, 
and the price-will be advanced to the 
censumer and to the dairyman who 
meets the conditions demanded. 

The commission’s report enters into 
every phase of the milk question, and 
voluminous thet 


the findings are so 

only those in which dairymen are 
directly interested can be mentioned 
here Already there has been intro- 


duced in the Pennsylvania legislature 
a bill providing for the transfer of the 
inspection of dairy farms from the 
supervision of the commissioner of 
health to the state live stock sanitary 
board. 


Inspectors and Their Powers 


Under this board will be a corps of 
inspectors, Whose salaries will be paid 
city and state appropriations. It 
will be their duty_to inspect all dairies 
to Philadelphia. 
Other cities in the state willing to pay 
half the cost of inspection may have 
similar service. These inspectors will 
have sweeping powers of contro] over 
the dairy farms, may direct the meth- 
ods of the dairy farmer, order changes 
in the construction of buildings, con- 
demn cattle and prevent selling milk 
anywhere, even te condenseries. 

All dairy farmers desiring to ship 
milk to Philadelphia will be required 


| to have a license from the milk au- 


thorities of that city. On this account 
milk producers in New Jersey and 
states will be obliged to sub- 
mit to inspection by the Pennsylvania 
inspectors. “ 

The milk supply of Philadelphia is 
obtained from 5473 dairy farms dis- 
tributed as follows: Farms within city 
limits 220, in Pennsylvania outside the 


| city 4308, in New Jersey 790, in Del- 
| aware 117, 


in Maryland 38. 
to be inspected 


These 


farms are at least 


| twice a month, and a system of scor- 


ing is to be established. Folldwing 
are the requirements in condensed 
form as laid down by the commission 
for the conduct of dairy farms: 


Requirements Laid Down 


The producer must agree to per- 
mit inspection at frequent intervals 
and to adopt the inspector’s sugges- 
tions. 

The room in which ‘the cows are 
kept and milked must be reserved for 
the exclusive use of the cows. Straw, 
hay and other foods, wagons, stable 


| tools and the like should not be stored 


therein. All live stock other than 
cows must be excluded, including 
poultry, cats and dogs. An effort must 
be made to eliminate rats. 

Stables shall be provided with 
adequate ventilation, and 600 cubic 
feet of air space must be provided 
for each cow. There must be 2 square 
feet of window light to each 600 cubic 
feet of air space, and windows must 
be kept free from dirt and. dust. 

Stable floors must be water-tight, of 
cement or asphalt, not wood or earth. 
The floor must be well graded and 
drained, and there must be a gutter 6 
to 8 inches deep. Platforms on which 
cows stand must be of non-absorbent 
material, and constructed so the ma- 
nure will drop in the gutter. If space 
above the cows is used for storage 
the ceiling must be tight to prevent 
dust from falling through. Walls 
must be kept clean and whitewashed 
twice a year unless they are made of 


| cement. There shall be no direct open- 


ing from the silo into the milking 
reom,. Dry fodder must not be fed to 
cows during or just prior to milking 
Only dry bedding is te be used, pref- 
erably shavings, straw, fodder or 
dried leaves. Fioers must be kept 
dry and clean, and manure must be 
removed at least once a day. Stable 
refuse must be removed to the field or 
stored at a distance from the milking 
house and in a place not accessible 
to the herd. Wash basins, soap and 
towels must be provided for the mi!:- 


ers. All doors and windows must be 
well screened. 
Care of the Cows 
Each cow must be groomed daily, 
and long hairs on udder and flanks 


kept trimmed. Hair on the tail must 
be clipped. se that the brush may be 
well above the ground. Udder must 
be brushed and wiped with warin 
water and clean cloth before milking 
Cows must be prevented from lying 
down after they are cleaned until af- 
ter they are milked 

Only good quality food, free from 
dirt or mold, may be fed Cows must 
have two hours’ exercise each day in 
suitable weather in-a vard free from 
manure or other filth. 

Cows having diseases that may be a 
menace to the herd must be removed 
to a separate building. Milk from 
such cows shall hot be used. The herd 
must be free from tuverculosis, as 
shown by the proper application of 
the tuberculin test. 


Milkers and Milking 


Milke!s must have clean hands, also 
clean overalls and cap, which shall be 
used only at milking time. Milkers’ 
hands must not touch the milk. Milk- 
ers are forbidden to spit on the floor 
of the stable. The first stream from 
the teat must be rejected into a sep- 
arate vessel and destroyed. Milk, 
when emptied from the pail to the 
can, must be straine| through cheese 
cloth or gauze. Aerators must be 
used and miik sealed in the cans. 

The milk house must be separate 
from the dwelling, the stable, or other 
buildings used for live stock. It must 
be at least 100 feet from chicken 
house, hog pen, manure pit and privy, 
and used exclusively for storing milk 
and milk utensils, ventilated and light, 
floors graded and water-tight. It 
must have a spring or ice water for 
keeping the miik at 50 degrees. 


Price to Be Raised 


Milk gathered at morning and even- 
ing milkings must be shipped on the 
same day. In concluding this section 
of the report the commission says. 
that the commission pessesses data 
that clearly demonstrate that the 
average farmer at the present time is 
producing milk at no profit, and often 
at a loss. Since the sanitary regula- 
tions and standards demanded will 
entail additional expense to the pro- 
ducer, the commission recommends 
that the price to the producer be in- 
creased to a minimum rate of 5 cents 
a quart, to be continuous throughout 
the year. 

Rules governing the conduct of 
creameries and shipping stations are 
on a similar high plane to those set 
down the dairyman. The _ rail- 
road companies are to be required to 
provide refrigerator cars, and guar- 
antee to keep the milk at 50 degrees. 
Shipments are also to be made at 
night to insure prompt delivery. 

Some of the regulations to be ap- 
plied to the sale of milk in Philadel- 
phia provide that no cold _ storage 
milk shall be soki. The milk must 
be at 50 degrees from receiving plet- 
form to the consumer's doorstep 
Standards are established for the sev- 
eral classifications of milk, such as in- 
spected milk, guaranteed milk, pas- 
teurized milk, skimmed milk. butter- 
milk, condensed and evaporated milk. 
The standard of purity also in@irectly 
affects the dairy farmer. 
























































RUMINATING ANIMALS 

Catfle, Sheep And Goats 
have four stomachs and 
cannot be benefitted by 
medicinal elements so bene- 
ficial to the horse, hog, etc. 
who have but one stomach. 


FAIRFIELD’S BLOOD TONIC 
AND MILK PRODUCER 

A “Scientific’’ Conditioner 
specially compounded for the 
cow and all cud-chewing ani- 
mals. By perfecting . the 
digestion it increases and en- 
riches the milk supply, re- 
moves ali garlic taint and pre- 
vents and cures all forms of 
disease, 


A Separate Preparation For 
Each Kind Of Animal 
because the digestive organs 
of our domestic animals differ 
as greatly as their use and 


purpose. 

FAIRFIELD’S 
Blood Tenic And Milk Producer 
For Cattle Only. 
Blood Tonic And Egg Producer 
For Poultry Only, 
_ Blood Tonic And Regulator 
For Horses Only. 
Blood Tonic And Fattener 
For Hogs only. 
Sold under guarantee 
Ask your dealer for them. 
FREE—Our ‘‘Scientific Stock Book” 


Worth $1.00 but sent free for name 
of this paper and your dealer. 


Fairfield Manufacturing Company 
501 Seuth Delaware Ave., 
Phiiadeiphia. 

Afarm and household necessity— 


Fairfield’s Lice Killer, insect destroy- 
er, germicide and disinfectant. 
















Sloan’s Liniment hascured many cases, 
of thrush both in horses and cattle. 
HERE’S PROOF. 

Her feet were rotten; the fr 


lies down in the daytime now.” 


SLOANS 


lameness. 
penetrates, Price, soc. and $1.00. 
Send for free beok on stock. 


Cures Thrush 





Mr. R. W.-Parisn, of Bristol, Ind., R. No. 2, 
writes: — “I cured one of my horses of thrush. 
came out; she 
laid down most of the time. I thought she would 
die, but I used the Linjment, and she never 


LINIMENT 


is the best remedy for any kind of horse 
You don’t have to rub—it 


Dr. Earl S. Sloan, Boston, Mass. 



















Houses, all cotors, 
profits, In use 66 years. Oific 
Grange. 
0.W. INGERSOLL, , 260Piymeuth 


BUY DIRECT, INGERSOLL’S GEST 


MIXED PAINTS 


At WHOLESALE PRICES, Delivered FREE, for 
Barns, SAVE Dealers’ 


ielty Endorsed by the 
prices will su: prise you. Write for Samples. 
St., Brookiya, N. ¥. 









“Try a Little Adv in A A.” 


| 
} 
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HANDLING DOMESTIC ANIMALS 


Keep the Cows Comfortable 


If stock is made uncomfortable: by 
being fed at irregular times, so that 
they spend a great deal of their time 
expecting to be fed, the discomfort 





shows in lower production. If they 
are made uncomfortable by having a 
poor bed, by being roughly handled, 


by having a dog set on them, or by 
being left out in the cold or allowed 
to-go thirsty, these conditions result 
in decreased production. 

If you want to know how long to 
allow cows to stay cut in the winter, 
just take off your coat and go out in 
the yard and stand around a while. 
When you begin to fee! uncomfortable 
and feel like going mto the house put 
the cows in the barn 


Ohio Live Stock Meetings 


fn connection with the recent corp 





' show, business sessions of the Ohio 


barn, 





| hateh most 


Holstein-Friesian association and the 
Ohio live stock association were held. 
For the Ohio live stock association 
the following officers were elected for 
the coming year: Howard Gerlaugh 


of Osbern, president; W. Palmer 
of Thurston, vice-president; B. E. 
Carmichael of Wooster, secretary- 
treasurer; Charles McIntire’ of Chan- 
dlersville, A. S. Neale of Macedonia 
and S. M. Cheaver of Delaware, ex- 
ecutive board. 

For the Holstein club H. J., Ross 





of Blanchester was elected president; 
F. G. Johnson of Columbus, -vice- | 
president, and A. G. Byers of Colum- | 
bus, secretary-treasurer. 





Round Dairy Barn Satisfactory | 


[From Page 505} 
but the silo must go outside 
the rectangular barn. The 60-foot 
round barn requires $780 for material, 
while the 36x78%-foot plank frame 
barn of the same capacity requires 
$1023, and the mortise frame barn of 
the same size $1233. The same figures 
for a 90-foot round barn, compared 
with plank frame and mortise 
barns 36x176% feet, are respectively 
$1628, $2008 and $2498. These figures 
compare the barns without silos, But 
a 60-foot round barn and silo requires 
$1046 worth of material, while the 
rectangular barn of the same capacity 
and a silo requires -$1424, showing a 
saving of $379 for the round barn 
and silo; and if it is compared with 
a mortise frame rectangular barn the 
saving is $589 The corresponding 
figures for a 90-foot round barn and 


silo are: $2024, $2718 and $3208. The 
full lumber bill is given. Six other 
round barns are more briefly § de- 
scribed. 


- 


Use Only High-Class StaHions—Far 
too many inferior and unsound stal- 
lions are in use In this state for its 
best welfare. Past experiences have 
proved that $5 to $15 difference in 
the stallion fee has resulted in an 
increased profit of from $50 to $100. 
To prove this to your own satisfac- 
tion it is only necessary to observe 
the results of the breeding operations 
ef others. Compare the horses pro- 
duced, and the prices received by 
men who use only the very best sires 
obtainable, with the results secured 
by those who use enly the very 
cheapest sires available.—[FE. A. Tro- 
bridge, Missou:’. 

, 








Karly Pullets are the ones that lay 
earliest in the fall, and as these usu- 
ally make the best. winter layers, Tf 
of my ‘chickens in late 
March and April. Much, however, 
depends upon the breed. The Leg- 
horn and its relatives may be 
hatched later than our American va- 
rieties, such as the Plymouth Rock. 
and those later than the Brahma and 
Cochin. As seen as the chicks are 
able to run about, they have a 
seratching pen with -lots of litter in 
which to hunt for feed. They are 
made to scratch for a living from 
the very beginning. Those that are 
vigorous, healthy and well developed 
start laying during October or No- 
vember.—{Mrs Mary Ebinger, Perr; 
County, Ml. 


Next Week Our | Garden Annual 


frame | 











“W ould you rather 


buy a new barn?” 


<= 


Ci 


~~ 


ee 

Egan's 
Wee) 
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Would you rather buy a new barn than pay for painting 
now and then? It costs more to build a barn than it does 
to paint it. A barn that is painted right at the right time 
will last five or six times as long as one that is neglected. 

A barn of wood has a certain amount of durability 
which is roughly about 15 or 20 years, but that same 
barn will last 40 or 50 and more years if painted promptly 
and sufficiently often to keep on protecting the wood. 


—Asks the little 
Paint Man 





Paint is a preventive—not a cure. You cannot save 
a barn that has fallen into ruin by painting it. You must 
paint it while it is new and keep it painted. 

The cost of the best paint and the cost of the best 
painter are less_than the cost of renewing a weather- 
beaten barn. The best paints are Sherwin-Williams 
Paints—easy to apply—look well—wear well. 


I have written a book about these things which explains the 
Sherwin-Williams way of saving money on a farm better than 
I can do it here. Its name is “ Paints and Varnishes for the 
Farnt.” A free copy will be sent you at once if you write today. 


Address THE LITTLE PAINT MAN, care of 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
PAINTS & VARNISHES 


' 679 Canal Road,Cleveland, Ohio. In Canada, 897 Centre Street, Montreal 
Sold by dealers everywhere. Ask for color cards 


Why Pay $105.50 More; 
Than My Price For a/- 
5-h.p. Gasoline Engine? /& 


a 

MY factory experts have gathered together a #ijuame 
great mass of Gasoline Engine facts. I am oy: 
going to put these facts up to you and let you 
see if there isn’t a pretty good reason why you should 
get my proposition on just the Engine you want 
before you decide to buy anywhere else. : 

When we decided to manufacture 55,000 Gasoline Bie casoline | nell 
Engines, for 1911, we first got many of the well known weer 
engines of a similar character and my experts went ail the way 
through them, testing every part, ne ta of material, ever 
practical working feature so we would besure our engines woul 
come up to every merit these other engines might have. 

Then another set of my experts figured the cost of mate- 
tials and of selling on my direct-from-factory small profit plan 
and then they fixed the price based on 55, output. 

The 5-H.P. Engine that our experts consider next to ours 
in quality sells to the consumer for $225.00. We do know, how- 
ever, and do guarantee that our engine is easier to handle, 
easier to put on different kinds of work, easier to start, and smoother 
running. My account experts found that we could sell this engine at @ 
fair profit direct to the user on 30 to 365 days free trial with a liberal guar 
antee for $119.50. 

This means a saving of $105.50 in cash to every customer over the price 
And I give you a better engine to boot, 


































they would pay for the other engine. 


Galloway Engines *39? 


Now just remember that the Wm. Galloway Co. is the largest manufacturer of engines in 
the world, selling direct to consumers, with a capital stock of three and a half million dollars 
back of our proposition. And there is nothing verbal about any of our guarantees or claims 
—all down in black and white. We must make good on every statement. 

Now if you have gone so far in this advertisement and are interested we want to send 
= our printed salesman. Our catalogue Se - 

strates our complete line of Galloway = , 
Engines. The sizes run from 1 3-4-H.P., our 

oss of the Farm, up to our 15-H.P. Engine. 
e manufacture them for stationary 
engines, for truck engines, and for a!! other 
rposes. They are ail guaranteed an‘ 
promise to save you money in pro- 
portion on all of them according to the Ge 
saving I make you on the 5-H.P. size. 

Just send a postal card now and say 
~—"“Galloway, send along your engine 
book and personal price proposition.” 


I'll do it by return mail. 


Wm. Galloway Company 
635 Galloway Station Waterloo, Iowa 


When You Write Advertisers 
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Be sure to mention this journal, Our odvertiserd 
like to know where their replies come froin. 




















Turn Wasted Ration 


Into Profitable Milk 
CONSIDERABLE portion of 


ordinary ration forms in the 
cow’s stomach and does not 
digest easily Add ‘Dried Beet Pulp 
to the ration you feed and it loosens the 
mass, makes ali the ration produce milk, 
dncreases any cow’s milk within a few days, 
10% im three weeks 
Dried Beet Pulp is made from our native 
sugar beet and is succulent and palatable. 
Sweet says: ‘‘I consider the pulp a 
valuable feed for several reasons---cows seem 
to relish it, it keeps them in a healthy con- 
dition, *tis my candid belief that more good 
is derived from the grain that is given, and 
assimilation is qréatly aided in its use."” 


Accept This Guaranteed 
Trial Offer 


We have arranged with your dealer to 
su) ua sack of Dried Beet Pulp. Just 
show him this advertisement. Ifthe cow you 
select does not give more miik in three weeks 
‘we authorize the dealer to refund your money, Read what 
we say to him in this advertisement. See him today so you 
ean get started soon. You are to decide everything yourself. 


To Dealers Everywhere East of the Mis- 
sissippi River Except in States of Wis- 
coxnsin and Michigan: 

You are authorized to sell to any dairyman who will 
agree to give the fced a fair honest trial, one sack of our 
Beet Pulp and to guarantee to refund the purchase 
price if after the dairyman has fed it to one cow for three 
the cow. has not increased ber milk production; we 











Hi 


. will reimburse you for your expenditure. . If.you do not 


carry Dried Bect Pulp in stock, write us quickly for our 
Proposition, Please mention this paper. 


The Larrowe Milling Co., 


'S2.4Ford Building, Detroit, Michigan 











Dr. A. C. Daniels 


Renovator and Condition 
Powders 
(Absolutely Guaranteed) 


Puts on flesh, makes blood, acts on 
. kidneys, and urinary organs, gives 


Vim, Vigor and Strength 
Makes the Horse look and feel fine as silk 
R_IRO D A 


We pledge ourselves to refund the en- 
tire purchase price, if you use Dr. Daniels 
Renovator and Condition Powders as 
prescribed and are not satisfied with 
results. Simply send us the empty 
Powder Cartons and your money will be 
returned at once. 


Four Weeks’ Treatment, $/ 


(Send Stamps, Check or Money Order) 


DR. A. C. DANIELS 


200 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Our 136-page illustrated book on horses and their 
care, most complete book ever published on the 
subject, FREE with each order for RENOVATOR 
POWDERS. 





East Aurora,N. _* 








DEALERS, WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 


Mention This 
Journal 








when you write to any 
of our Advertisers; you 
will get a very prompt 
reply. 





Mention A A When You Write 


FARM ENTERPRISE 


Sea Captain Turns Poultry Man 


J. W. PINCUS 





Many fabulous stories are told 
about the money to be made in poul- 


try, but as a general rule the be- 
ginner finds to his sorrow that he 
cannot make poultry pay. In Cape 


May county, N J, are many successful 
poultrymen. Most of these did not 
have previous experience, and went 
into the business at first on a rather 
small scale, but gradually developed 
so-that they are now making a com- 
fortable living from their hens, To 
this class belongs Charles Fiddler, who 
about four years ago retired from a 
sea captaincy, bought a small farm 
and started in poultry raising with 22 
hens, lis flock now has grown to 
about 400 pullets and 200 hens. 

The plant consists of four large 
laying houses, with three scratching 
sheds attached, and one open-front 
house, The cost of the last, including 
all work, hired and his own, as well 
as all the materials, is $173, or a little 
less than $1 for each hen it shelters. 
The house is 6 feet high at the back, 
8 feet in front and 12 feet at the peak. 
It has a good brick foundation and 
walls covered with building paper in- 
side. The shed houses cost $125 each, 
so the cost per hen is slightly less. Mr 
Fiddler finds, t.owever, that the open- 
front house is more satisfactory, al- 
though slightly more expensive. 

The only breed of fowls kept is 
Barred Plymouth Rock. The eggs are 
sold principally to commission men in 
New York. Mr Fiddler also sells some 
eges for hatching, but only in the 
neighborhood, Of course, surplus cock- 
erel, and old hens are also sold: Ex- 
cept during the breeding season Mr 
Fiddler does not keep any male birds 
with his flock, After two years’ thor- 
ough trial of the dry mash method of 
feeding, Mr Fiddler has conclud:d 
that this is the. most profitable; and 
he has, .therefore, discarded other 
methods ‘for it. 

He always keeps a supply of the 
following mixture where the hens.can 
reach it: Bran 200 pounds, corn meal, 
gluten meal, old-process oil meal and 
meat scrap 100 pounds each,. broken 
charcoal.” In addition to this he gives 
his flock wheat, cracked corn and oats, 
These are changed from time to time, 
but are always fed.-in a litter, and 
hens are made to work for it. He also 
keeps oyster shell and. grit within 
reach. The fowls are fed regularly, 
and the hens are thoroughly cleaned 
at frequent intervals, so as to be free 
from lice and other vermin. 

A good supply of eggs is always se- 
cured by these methods, Even during 
cold weather his fowls lay well. The 
prices varied during last year from 
17% cents to 50 cents a dozen, the 
average being 30 cents for the year. 
Notwithstanding the high prices of 
feed and the fact that he has to buy 
nearly all his supplies, with the ex- 
ception of corn, part of which he 
raises on his own place, Mr Fiddler 
is having a good, steady income from 
his flock. He has one 380-egg incu- 
bator, but he raises all the chickens 
after they are hatched under hens. 


Ideal for Cherries—An ideal condi- 
tion for growing cherries for profit 
would probably be: A climate where 
the springtimes are marked with 
abundant sunshine and sufficient mois- 
ture; the later parts of summer and 
the falls dry; the soil good; the land 
so situated as to be always free from 
water clog; cultivation during the 
months of April and May only; se- 
lected scions of the varieties Early 





Richmond and Montmorency, with a 
ratio of five of the former to one 
of the latter; scions placed on non- 
sprouting stock; trees set 25 feet 


apart.each way, planted never as deep 
as the crown; adjacent to a good 
sized town with railroads reaching 
other nearby townsg@ party in charge 
who is thoroughly TW®€rested, having 
five years of patience; then plenty 
| of good stepladders and girls and 
| women to use them.—[A, B. Smith, 
Shawnee Co, Kan. 





| Next Week Our Garden Annual 





In Our Family 54 Years 


On the _ subscription list of the 
American Agriculturist are the names 
of a great number of people who 
have been readers and subscribers 








Henry K. Heffner 


for 25 or more years. One of the 
enthusiastic members of our family 
is Henry K. Heffner of Circleville, .O. 
He has been a reader and subscriber 
tor a period of over 54 years, his first 
subscription being sent in 1856. Mr 
Heffner was born in Faifield county, 


O, in 1884. He lived on the farm 
until 1868, when he went to Circle- 
ville, identifying himself with the 
erain and milling business. For 40 
years he has been actively interested 
in truck farming. When a young man 
he identified himself with rinity 


Evangelical Lutheran church and is 
still an active: worker and supporter 
of that denomination. He has been 
a member of his church council since 
21 years of age, and is at present an 
elder in that body. 


A Co-eperative Community 


Co-operation seems to be contagious 
at Voltaire, N D. A. great many co- 
operative enterprises have been or- 
sanized, and with profit to the stock- 
holders. The farmers own the town 
site. The former owner, who was a 
non-resident and cared only: for ihe 
money that he could get out of the 
lots, put exorbitant prices on his 
property. It was, however, taxed .at 
lis own figures, so he was soon reudy 
to sell. The farmers organized a stock 
company, with E. Tostenson as 
president and. J. M. Colter as secre- 
tary, and bought ‘hhim out. 

Wanting a telephone, they organ- 
ized a company, with shares of $25. 
No one can hold more than two 
shares, which entitles him to a phone, 
although each one must pay his share 
of the running expenses. They are 
renting phones to the people in town; 
in time this income will pay the run- 
ning expenses. 

The elevator men paid what they 
rieased for grain, so the farmers got 
together and organized a stock com- 
pany, with shares $25, and no ene can 
hold more than eight. Last year a 
dividend of 20% was declared, and in 
addition they had received a higher 
price for their grain. The other ele- 
cents above 








vators -now pay 1 to 2 


market price, yet they are able to get 
tut little grain. 

Not wanting to swell the coffers of 
the insurance companies, they organ- 
ized the farmers’ mutual insurance 
company. The assessments were 3 
mills in 1909, 2 mills in 1908, 4 mills 
in 1907 and 1 mill in 1906. 


Build Own Meeting Hall 


Not having any place to meet, they 
organized a stock company and con- 
structed a buliding 30x60 feet, with 
a full basement. The contractors 
wanted $3500. The farmers thought 
this was too much, so they hired 
men to do the work and superin- 
tended the work themselves. They 
saved $1000 on the building. When 
they held a farmers’ institute re- 
cently they met in their own hall, 
brought their families and a picnic 
dinner. The basement contains a din- 
ing room, kitchen, two cloak rooms 
and coal room. Here the children 
played and had a good time while 
their elders were entertained and in- 
structed .upstairs. 





Establishing Fertility of Eggs 


» An experiment performed at the 
Maine experiment station showed that 
none of the eggs laid the first day 
after the cock had been placed with 
the hens were fertile. Of the eight 
eges laid the second day two hatched, 
while the best hatch in the test was 
obtained from the eggs laid on the 
eighth day, so we may conclude that 
about a week should elapse before 
the eggs should be used for hatching. 

An experiment also performed at 
the Maine station throws light on how 
long eggs remain fertile after the 
cock is removed frem the flock. 
“Twenty Barred Plymouth Rock hens 
were selected and the cockerel that 
had been mated with them since Feb- 
ruary 1 was removed on the evening 
of May. 24 and was not returned 
again. The eggs laid on May 25 and 
on each succeeding day, to and in- 
cluding June 6, were incubated and 
their fertility noted. Each day's eggs 
were kept in separate lots in the in- 
cubator so that at the completion 
,of the period all eggs could be ac- 
counted for.”’ 

On, the last day the eggs were 
saved, June 6, the male bird. had 
been removed -from the pen contain- 
ing the hens 13 days and the hens 
had had no opportunity to mate with 
other maies, yet eggs laid during the 
first three days after the removal of 
tne male yielded 10 chicks. ‘The 30 
eges laid on the I1lth, 12th and 13th 
days after the removal of the male 
yielded seven chicks. ‘While the re- 
sults show somewhat diminished fer- 
tility, it is evident that longer test 
periods are needed to determine the 
limits of its duration after mating 

, ceases."( 

At the’ Maine station the fertility 
of eggs.of various shapes also has 
been studied. Twenty-five eggs of 
hormal shape, anil the same number 
of very long and short roundish eggs, 
were incubated. From the eggs of 
normal shape eight chicks were ob- 
tained, from the long eggs nine, and 
from the short, roundish eggs seven 
chicks, so we may conclude that the 
shape has very little inflrence upon 
the hatchability of the eggs. 
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Just Born! 


Galloway’s New Manure Spreader 
with Mandt’s New Gear [oir te crenicst Tanurs Spreader Com: 
Mail Coupon Today for Very Latest Special Price Proposition 
























- Co . Mandt, I am familiar with every spreader on 
' There are three or four special patented features on this ase ; the market—know them all like a book—and I at 
machine which if in the hands of some other company. they want to tell you that if every farmer in the United 





States knew what a tremendous value we are offering 
them in this new Galloway Spreader with your new 
,. Our factories couldn’t begin to take care of 

- ; 


would charge you $50 extra for them. 

_ One of them is our three-piece mechanism and foller feed, 
which enables us to do with 18 or 20 pounds of ‘the toughest 
—— what other people do with 400 to 500 pounds of brit- 

@ grey iron. 














Mr. Galloway, I have been 
in the mannfacturiag : 

cal . I have 
Bosiened wagons nd manure 
spreacers ‘galore and I can 
honestly and conscientiously 
say that this is my master- 
piece in all my experience 
along this line 














Some of the largest concerns in America have 
with us for the purchase of these patents. We 
sell them. We refused to, do Le ee 2 = . . : : ue 
~y A yb yy, sal ‘cost of i i oe : ~~ _—S Here is the picture of William Galloway and Mr. G. G. Mandt tall 
ee ee eG othing extra . ‘ + fing about this new, wonderful machine, which is perhaps the greatest 


rofit, and charge nothi 5 — 2 y J 
= wh pe mted features. _ es “ ae sensation today in the manure spreader line. 


If you want to buy a manure spreader now or expect to buy one within a year or eighteen Mail This Coupon TOD AY 


months, or ever expect to buy one, write today for Galloway’s latest proposition on the 
Galloway New Manure Spreader with Mandt’s New Gear. : Just cut or tear it out and send it to me and I 


You all, of course, have heard of Bill Galloway, the manure spreader man—the man who is never satisfied unless he is will have this valuable Spreader informatioa 
head and shoulders above them all all the time in patents, quality and price. Galloway says, “You can’t keep a good thing ; i i i 
down. It ‘won't stay.” He also ~ bd that the farmers of this country are going to haw about it—his latest coomien tn manure im your hands 10 double quick time. 
spreaders. A year ago William Galloway engaged Mr. G. G. Mandt, who was then with the Moline Plow Co. to come to Water- 








loo and build for him the best gear his years of wagon building experience could give him. Mr. G. G. Mandt is a brother of orn" =e 

T. G. Mandt, the famous wagon and sleigh builder, and was for seven years with the Mandt Wagon Company, of Stoughton, o SPECIAL a 

Wisconsin, and Jater on went to Moline, Illinois, where he spent a year with the Moline Plow Company. He has now joined Pa ~ 

hands with “Galloway, has become a member of the concern, and in the last twelve months has developed this new, wonderful Pa G ll M dt ~y 

steel gear, which Mr. Mandt says is the maSterpiece of all his experience and with Galloway’s latest improved manure ‘spreader ? a oway- an > 

makes greatest manure spreader combination ever offered the people of this country. f os 

Here’s What Gall Clai and he is willing to back it up with his reputation and every dollar of his capital : MANURE SPREADER COUPON e 
oway . @fMS That this low-down Galloway manure spreader with Mandt’s new steel gear will Cy Gall Co., 639 Gall Sta., Waterloo, lo * 

haul more manure, do it better, with less resistance on the man, the team and your pocketbook, than any manure spreader ever Ss ay ee ween ‘ 


manufactured up to the present writing of this ad, and he Warts every farmer who ever expects to buy a manure spreader to My Name 
get his very latest proposition now, because he has a new special proposition to make everybody on this new combination of | y 
alloway Manure Spreader with Mandt’s New Gear. i . 
He has a upentos that makes it.very easy for you to buy a manure spreader, and no matter whether you have ten 
or a thousand acres of land, you can't afford .not to get loway’s latest proposition. It ny be you have a manure spreader; { 
6 t I 
i 








it may be you bought one just last week or a year ago, That doesn’t make any. difference will pay you to get Galloway’s 

Proposition now, because he has an entirely new proposition that is creating a sensation in implement circles. 

: In addition to this all complete Galloway Manure Spreader with Mandt’s New Gear, Galloway has a full line of six Address ——_____-___ - 

different sizes, including his wagon-box manure spreader, from $39.50 and up—the only wagon-box spreader that will success- 

fully fit To shox , oy to she gears at Pagan) have; és er 1 x » » 4 aR. F.D. ___State 
ing that makes any machine up to date is new patented and speci eatures that make it superior to others, " 

That’s exactly what we have on this caching which can be found ar ho other, and yet we charge you nothing extra for them. & Please send me by return mail absolutely Free 





That’s why some of our competitors say all kinds of things about our machine and do their best to keep you from buying a & your very latest price proposition and special 
Galloway, because they know if it once gets started in a neighborhood everybody wants it, especially this latest improved Galloway announcement telling about the new Gal- 
with Mandt’s New Gear. This spreader has eleven distinct and original patents, all of which you get without extra cost, and yet . 1 Mandt and other spreade 4 
at @ price that is far below the old-style machines sold through the four-profit system method, as we sell direct from our © oway- P r8. 


‘ory to your farm, and let you try our machine thirty to ninety days and your own judge. Also send new catalogue show- 
othing like this machine was ever made x ing all exclusively patented ¢ 


The Wm. Galloway Co. «2% Waterloo. Iowa, U.S. A>*-2 22” 
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IT’S FOOD 
That Hestores and Makes Health 
Possible 





There are stomach specialists as 
well as eye and ear and other spe- 
ialists. 

One of these told a young lady, of 
New Brunswick, N. J., to quit medi- 
cines and eat Grape-Nuts. She says: 

“For about 1i2 months I suffered 
severely with gastritis. Il was unable 
to retain much of anything on my 
stomach, and consequently was com- 
pelled to give up my occupation. 

“I took quantities of medicine, and 
had an idea I was dieting, but I con- 
tinued to suffer, and soon lost 15 
pounds in weight. [ was depressed 
in spirits and lost interest in every- 
thing generally. My mind was so af- 
fected that it was impossible to be- 
come interested in even the lightest 
reading matter. 

“After suffering for 
cided to go to a stomach specialist. 
Ile put me on Grape-Nuts and my 
health began io: improve immediate- 
ly It was the keynote of a new life. 

“T found that I had been eating too 
much starchy food which IL did not 
digest, and that the cereals which I 
had tried had been too heavy. I soon 
proved that it is not the quantity of 
food that one eats, but the quality. 


months I d - 


“In a few weeks I was able to go 
back to my old business of doing 
clerical work. I have continued to 


eat Grape-Nuts fer both the morn- 
ing and evening meal. I wake in the 
morning with a clear mind and feel 
rested. [ regained my lost weight in 
a short time. I am well and happy 
again and owe it to Grape-Nuts.’ 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. ’ 

Read “The Road to Welltville,” in 
pkgs. ‘“‘There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time, They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 





Take No Chances 


What is the use in taking chances 
on buying farm implements? They 
should have the unqualified endorse- 
ment not only of users whe know a 
200d tool when they use it, but they 
should be so warranted by the mak- 
ers that the purchaser runs no risks. 
Buckeye Cultivators have been on the 
market for more than half a century; 
the line is the most complete on the 
market; they are used by the most 
successful farmers in every land; 
they are gaining in popularity every 
year. Isn't this a sure indication that 


they are built ight, that they 
do the best possible work with 
the least expenditure of time and 


labor, that they require very little for 
repairs and that they are made By 
men who know how? Not only is 
that true, but they are made by The 
American Seeding-Machine Co.,_ In- 
cerporated, Springfield, Ohio, who 
place such a strong warranty on them 
that no risk whatever is taken by the 
purchaser. Write tg them for Buck- 
eye Cultivator pamphlets and then go 
to your local dealer and insist on sée- 
ing Buckeye Cultivators. Should he 
be unwilling to supply you with a 
Buckeye, tell the makers about it 
and they will see that you get what 
you want. 





.BROW 


P Wepylest Fonee Made 
“3 eaviest Galvanizing \; at 
7 a Wemake r6ostyles. Horse ~ 
s~ BX cattle, sheep, hog, and bull i“ 
j -\ proof fences made of No.9 
double galvanized wires Ky AE 
\ and absolutely rust }! 
~ ~~ jm Prices: m4 
, “ \ 14 comnts per Rod Up \= 
— Poultry and Rabbit Proof 
a Fences, Lawn Fences and 
a A oA Gates. Send for Cumnleg . 
pean and Free sample for t 77 
eae The Brown Fence &Wire Co, 
— 7 “ a’ Dept. on — 
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Made of H Carbon Double Strength 
Called aw Heavily Gvivanized to 
prevent rust. Have pe Seams. eet 
on ree 5 
We pay Sit freighe. 37 heights of farm 
d poultry fence. Catalog Free. 
COILED SPRING FENCE CO. 

Boz 10 Winchester. 
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ALL ABOUT THE FARM 











Ditching Machimes Practical 


L. R. TAFT, MICHIGAN 





A recent ‘tter from a Michigan 
subscriber to this magazine de- 
scribes a truck farm of 20 acres of 
muck land which he wishes to drain. 
Part of this is already ditched and 
produces heavy crops of tomatoes, 
celery, onions and other products. 
The muck is about 6 feet.deep and 
underlaid with sand. The writer asks 
if a traction ditching machine could 
be used on this marsh. The water is 
ab ut 18 inches below the top of the 
muck and could be pumped out eas- 
ily with a large pump or gasoline en- 
gine, but he ‘ears it would seep back 
through the soil again within a few 
hours. Prof L. R. Taft of the Mich- 
igan agricultural college discusses 
this question as follows: 

Traction ditching machines do ex- 
cellent work and are found to be 
economical, where the land is compar- 
atively free from stones; logs and 
stumps, provided it is possible to lay 


the tile in long lines. Whether they 
could be used to advantage upon 
such land as is described will de- 


pend, first, upon whether the soil will 
hold them up, and second, upon the 
ability to provide a suitable outlet 
for the wat-r, as the machines re- 
ferred to are only used for laying tile 
drains, which would soon become 
clogged if the water backs up in 
them. 


Open Ditches May Suffice 


Depending upon the lay of the land 
and being able to provide for the 


carrying away of the water; it would 
de- 
cheaper and at 
fully as good re- 


geem that under the conditions 
scribed it r ight be 
the same time give 





7s Sill 
au 4 Hi .) 


The production of good, 


face drain near into which the water 
ean be pumped, a tile drain. can gen- 
erally be laid-so that it will carry off 
the water from the pump, or a »-ineh 
canvas hosv can be made by stitching 
an. 18-ineh strip of heavy duck. 

if the tract is very low and wet it 
might be necessary to throw up the 
soil taken from the outside trenches 
so that it will form a sort of dike 
afound the tract. This method of 
draining .ruck land has been used 
successfully in Michigan, where tile 
cannot always be used to advantage, 
and large areas have been kept free 
from wate: by running the pump 
three or four hours 12 day for per- 
haps a week in the spring. 





Telephones Should Connect 
A FARMER, MINNESOTA 


At a recent state convention of the 
farmers’ mutual insurance company 
resolutions were adopted which fa- 
vored a law compelling telephone 
companies to connect. We are living 
in an age of consefvation. Is. there 
anything more wasteful than that 
one should be compelled to have 
more than one ‘phone that he might 
reach the people with whom he is 
doing business? 

[ realize that such a law will be 
very hard te pass, not only from the 
opposition of ftelephone companies, 
but because there is such a difference 
in service in the different lines. It 
would not be just to compel a com- 
pany which has a first-class and cost- 
ly line and whiéh gives good service 
to connect on equal terms with a 


very poar company. To my mind 
this is a subject on which some of 
our legislatures could spend some 





CLOTH AND GLASS TENT BED FOR TOBACCO PLANTS 


healthy 
in the field is one of the most important 


tobacco plants fit for transplanting 
operations of tebacco growing. 


[t is the well-known policy of most tobacco growers to plant more seed 


and have larger beds than 
are favorable to production of good, 


of Connecticut, after losing several years in sueceéssion 
plants by freezing, decided to make a 
sure to grow as many and healthy plants as he wished. 


necessary 


when tthe weather and everything 
strong, healthy plants. W. S. Beimer 
his crop of small 
bed this spring in which he was 
The cost of this 


bed, ‘he claims, is about 1% days’ extra labor, or $3 more than what his 


old beds cost him. This seed bed, as 


illustrated above, is 41 feet wide, 52 


fect long, 4% feet high to the eaves and about 9 feet high in the center. 
On the west and south sides are placed the glass frames which were for- 


merly used on the old beds. 
into the tent from some direction at 
stretched from one center 


10 feet a wire. 

place ropes every 2 
when it rains or 
the tent well in position. 


or 5 feet. In dry 


sults to dig a narrow open ditcn 
around the tract to prevent the sur- 
face water from working in from 
adjacent fields, and also other ditches 
200 feet apart running up the slope 
from the ditch along the lower side 
of the tract. At the lowest corner of 
the tract the ditch should be some- 
what wider and deeper, so that it 
will form a sort of reservoir into 
which the water will run 

A centrifugal pump large enough 
to keep the reservoir free from wa- 
ter at the time of greatest precipita- 
tion will be comparatively inexpen- 
sive, and for a tract of the size de- 
scribed will not require more than 


engine 


a three-horse power gasoline 
for its operation. If there is no s 


NEXT WEEK OUR 


post to the 
side to the other across this ridge wire every 4 feet 
Mr Belmer says if he 


When Piaced in this manner, the sun shines 


all times of day. 


The ridge wire is 
other; then 


extending from one 
is a rope, and every 
were to build it over, he would 
weather the tent tends to sag, but 


in damp weather the ropes tighten and hold the top of 


4 
good thought, and it might be possi- 


ble to arrive at a basis that would be 
fair to all. - 


a 


Rheumatism in Pig—J. E. H., Ohie, 
has a sow that is very sore and stiff 
in all four feet, she can hardly stand 
or walk. This may be a case of sim- 
ply sore feet, yet if they are not swol- 
len or tender the trouble is probably 
rheumatism. I would advise that the 
feet be carefully examined, and if 
found to be sore, they should be 
bathed twiee a day with a warm 5% 
solution of creolin. If feet are sound, 
treat for rheumatism, by giving once 
a day a teaspoonful salicyate of soda 
in feed. Take away the corn for a 
time at least, and feed such foods as 
will keep the bowels open. 


GARDEN ANNUAL 
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the Trinidad-Lake-Asphalt Roofing 
is the lasting roofing forthisreason: 

Trinidad Lake Asphalt is nat- 
uval asphalt, full of life and vigor 
that are put in and kept there by 
the oily nature of this asphalt. 
Genasco is made of this natural 
asphalt, and has all its permanent 
weather-resisting qualities which 
keep it lastingly waterproof. + 

Roofings that you don’t know about 
are risky. Their looks are apt to de- 
ceive you. Be on the safe side, and get 
Genasco Roofings—mineral or smooth 
surface. Fully guaranteed. 

The Kant-leak Kleetinsures the perfect appli- 
cation of roofing—makesseams water-tight with- 
out smeary cement, and prevents leaks from 
nail-holes. Ask your dealer for Genasco with 
Kant-leak Kleets packed in the roll. Look for 


the he: here trademark. Write us for sam- 
ples and Good Roof Guide Book. 


The Barber Asphalt Paving Company 


Largest producers of asphalt and largest 
manufacturers of ready roofing in the world. 


P Philadelphia 
New York * San Francisco 














DIRECT FO-YOR 
—all hardy, nerthern grown 
e at once for we will 
ite Fruits and wers.” 


80, Rechester, N.Y. 








OVEN WIRE FENCE Co. 
STaReey ‘ CLEVELAND, OXIO 






















3 Cents aRod 


For 18-in. 14 8-4e for 22-in, Hog 
Fence; 1ée for %-inch; 18 8-4e § - 




















McKAY’S Peach Trees 
McKAY’S Fertilizer Chemicals and Agricultural Lin 
McKAY’S Dwarf Appie Trees... 
McKAY’S Catalogue tells about them—and moré 
omens W.L. MCKAY, GENEVA, N.¥. Box 0O- 
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FOR COMFORT 


FARMER’S DISTANCE DESTROYER 
Farm Life No Longer One of Isolation—Automobile Most Promis- 
ing Feature of Present-Day Rural Life—Farm Owned 
Cars Increasing In Number—By Fred L. Petty 


Evidence multiplies that the auto- 
mobile is destined to play a most im- 
portant part in the scheme of mod- 
ern farm life. Its introduction upon 
the farm and the phenomena! in- 
crease in the number owned by 
farmers constitute one of the most 
remarkable developments in the ag- 
ricultural situation. of today. Intro- 
ducing efficient machinery into farm 
practice has never been a ~ difficult 
matter. “his has been very largely 
true in educating the farmer up to 
the point where he is now the largest 
purehaser of automobiles in _ this 
country. Once the automobile was 
shown to be a practical piece of farm 
equipment, one which would pay in 
actual service a return upon the in- 
vestment represented, one which 
would save hours of valuable time, in 
addition to being the source of pleas- 
ure and satisfaction, the sale of au- 
tomobiles to farmers was compara- 
tively easy. 


Figures published a few months 
ago, based principally upon returns 
on the tax lists, show that half of 


the automobiles in .owa are owned 
by farmers. In some counties in 
Kansas one family in three owns an 
auto. Last year two-sevenths of the 
total number of automobiles built 
were sold to farmers, besides an enor- 
mous number of second-hand ma- 
chines. Six or seven months ago 
there were supposed to be ~bout 76,- 
000 farm-owned automobiles in the 
United States. Doubtless the num- 
ber now is well in excess of 100,000, 
and is increasing every day. 

Some communities, of course con- 
tain a larger number of automobiles 
than others. It doesn’t make much 
difference, however, for in any part 
of the farming districts of the west 
one will find plenty of automobiles 
owned by farmers. An inquiry at 
any local bank or store will show 
that a number of automobiles have 
been brought into that community 
within very recent months. 

There is seemingly no limit to the 
field of usefulness of the automobile. 


Nearly every farmer progressive 
enough to own an expensive 
automobile already owns a gas- 


oline engine for farm work, and does 
not care to use his car for power pur- 


poses. Of course, in case of an emer- 
gency it might have considerable 
economic value in this regard. Its 


true use finds a larger field than the 
mere performance of rough farm 
work. It is a destroyer of distance, 
which has always figured as one of 
the greatest drawbacks of farm life. 
It destroys the isolation and loneli- 
hess, which has driven many a farm- 
er’s wife insane. It brings the social 


and intellectual life of towns and 
cities within easy access and in 4i- 
rect touch with farm life. 

The automobile is doing more for 
the realization of good roads than 
all other influences combined. Un- 
doubtedly it will prove the greatest 


factor yet developed in checking the 
exodus cityward of country boys and 
girls. It enlarges the sphere of pos- 
sible activity, social and  businegs, 
from a radius of a few miles to 530 
or 60 miles, which- can be covered 
without difficulty. Specific instances 
of all these accomplishments may be 
found in any community where auto- 
mobiles have been in use for six 
months, 

The influence of the automobile on 
the improvement of country roads 
finds a good illustration in a little 
town in Mower county, Minn. This 
is located in a prosperous farming 
community in which, however, the 
farmers are very conservative, and 
have been rather slow to take hold 
of the automobile. It supports, how- 
ever, a live, active automobile club to 
Which a number of farmers belong. 
This club is, of course, interested in 
g00d roads, and has agitated the 


question consistentiy and unceasingly 
for some time. 


Results are now be- 





ing obtained. Largely through the 
influence of the club, four state roads 
have been located in the county and 
a vast amount of road improvement 
has been done. Last summer the club 
inaugurated a plan for doing practi- 
cal road work in direct co-operation 
with the farmers. On one afternoon 
of each week the various automobile 
owners met and proceeded along a 
certain stretch of country road, car- 
rying with them picks, shovels and 
other implements likely to be needed. 
When a bad piece of highway was 
encountered er a bridge to which the 
approaches were in bad condition 
was found, the automobilists went to 
work and made the necessary repairs. 
Farmers along the way met them and 
co-operated in the work, furnishing 
teams where it was necessary td do 
heavy building. These trips were 
made the occasion for a sort of ‘out- 
ing. Prizes were also effered to 
farmers for the stretch of road kept 
in the best condition under this sys- 
tem. Many miles of earth roads were 
dragge with the King road drag and 
kept in better’ condition than ever 
before in that locality. 

Mr Olson of Winneshiek county, Ia, 
is one of the most enthusiastic auto- 
mobilists in that section of the coun- 
try. He lives four miles from town 
on his large farm, yet finds it easy 
to act as president of the loca! farm- 
ers’ creamery. It takes but little time 
and effort for Lim to come in three 
or four times a week, where with 
horses each trip would consume the 
better part of a half day. Formerly 
he kept a high-priced team purpose- 
ly for these trips. His investment. in 
a team, buggy and harness amount- 
ed to almost as much as he invested 
in the automobile, and the mainte- 
nance expense was continuous, wheth- 
er the team was in use or not. The 
service obtained was, at best, com- 
paratively slow. He finds that an 
automobile more than takes the 
place of the driving team, besides 
having a much wider range of use- 
fulness. He now keeps horses only 
for farm work. He and his men can 
put in a full day in the field and 
then, if they desire, go to the village 
in the evening in a few minutes. Mr 
Olson told me that he had driven 
his car 1400 miles without spending 
A single cent for repairs, and had not 
even had a punctured tire. 








Strawberries Highly Profitable—In 
a talk on Strawberries by J. W. Kerr 
of Maryland before the state horti- | 
cultural association, the matted row 
plan of planting was given the pref- 
erence by the speaker. The plants 
are set 18 to 20 inches apart, and are 
cultivated in one direction. The rows 
are well mulched with straw. Two 
years of cropping one bed are deemed 
sufficien‘ The speaker said he re- 
gards strawberries as more remuner- 
ative than any other fruit. Even or- 
dinary management will bring good 
returns. The crop is fastidious as to 
soil requirements, and the grower 
must learn what varieties do best on 
his land. For instance, one grower 
who has 20 to 30 acres annually in 
the Gandy variety, has a _ moist, 
rich soil, which is what it re- 
quires. He is very successful with 
this variety. There are other late 
ripening kinds that are profitable. 
“The question of varieties is so lo- 
cal and circumscribed,” said the 
speaker, “that it can be solved by the 
expert individual only.” One variety 
may prove a rank failure, where with 
another person it may prove very 
profitable.—[C. T. Fox, Pennsylvania. 


The Resourcefal Farmer—Suppos- 
ing that for every sick pig, cow or 
horse veterinarian is called by the 
farmer. Stock shéuld be healthy and 
every effort should be made to keep 
it so, but there are ills and with most 
farmers the veterinarian is called only 
on extreme cases. See how quickiv 
$25 will go when it is necessary to 
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call a plumber out into the country. 
The farmer who has water in his 
house and barns is very apt to be a 


plumber. A broken main found, is 
mended; a burst pipe found is ~>- 
placed or repaired. Space and time 


would fail to tell of him as a car- 
penter, a mason, a business man— 
every successful farmer is pre-emi- 
nently that—or to tell of his general 
intelligence and his health: there are 
few nerve wrecks on the farm. 

{W. E. Perham, Wayne County, Pa. 





Nail in Foot—cC. M. J., Pennsylva- 


nia, has a horse that got a nail in the | 


frog a few days ago. The nail was 
removed and the frog pared, and the 
horse has been standing since, vet 
there is no evidence of inflammation 
or pus, although she is lame. There is 
no doubt of pus, and plenty of it, un- 
der the frog, and it must be removed. 
Remove all horn that has been sepa- 
rated by the pus burrowing about 
Soak foot twice a day in 1] to 5% so- 
lution of corrosive sublimate, and 
apply a pad of oakum saturated with 
same solution, holding it in place 
with a bandage. As soon as pus for- 
mation has stopped. use a dressing of 
pine tar anc oakum. When a horse 
picks up a nail, the first thing to be 
done after removing it is to make an 


opening in the sole or frog the size 
of a dime clear through the horn 
down to the quick, cutting around 


the nail hole. If this is not done the 
horn will spring back when the nail 
is removed and entirely close the 
hole, thus preventing the escape of 
pus, the removal of dirt and proper 
treatment. Never use turpentine or 
other irritating substances in siith 
cases. The hoof may be softened by 
applying a poultice of ofl meal befor: 
attempting to remove the frog. 


— 














YOUR HOME SHOULE 
ATTRACT ATTENTIO 
If you want to add not on 
to the appearance of your 
property but to its value, put 
up an attractive and durable { j 


REPUBLIC 
ORNAMENTAL FENCE 


thas combining artistic appear- 
ance, permanence and economy. 

REPUBLIC are built notonly tor beauty, 

bat for utility. The tebdric 

Fe NCES is made of best quality 
heavily galvanized cables and heavy upright 
pickets, corrugated only where they engage 
the cabled line wires. These features com- 
bine to make a rustproof fabric. 

_ Made in attractive designs, for 
either wood or iron posts, Self ad- 
justing to uneven ground and easily 
put up. 

Write for catalog of Regebite Orna- 
monta!l Fence and Farm Gates. 
It's FREE. 


Republic Fence é Gate Co., 
212 Republic Si., North Chicago, wi 
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FENCE For Lawns, Churches, Ce 
lic Grounds. 100 Patterns. 
special offer and our tree hanasome Patt 
ENCE CO.. Bex 890 Decor, ind. 
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, “Pittsburgh Perfect” 
Wire Fencing is best all through. 


The wire is drawn from a special quality of open 


THE BEST hearth material—tough, pilable, strong, long lived 


like old-time iron wire. 


It is the finest fencing 


wire possible to manufacture. 


Galvanizing 


Perfect Fie fact that 


Heavily galvanized by our own new and perfect 
rocess, the wire is positively moisture - proof. 


All Stay Wires and Line Wires are Electrically Welded 


not only elimiriates the weakening and 
moisture - gathering wraps, clamps 
and ties, but practically transforms 
the fence into one piece of perfor- 


ated steel. 


44 tan 


Sectional view— Amalgamation perfect. No seam 





No Waste Wire There is no waste wire to make useless weight; 


instead, 
NoWasteWeight is fence. 


line wires, the 


heavier wire is used and all the weight 
Stay wires being of the same size as 


“Pittsburgh Perfect” Fence is the Strongest in the World 
EVERY ROD GUARANTEED PERFECT 


. Catalogue showing 73 different sty!es and sizes, adapted to every purpose—FIELD, 
FARM, RANCH, LAWN, POULTRY—Sent free om request. Sold by dealers everywhere 


PITTSBURGH STEEL CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Makers of 
brands of Barbed Wire, bright, annealed 
Wire Nails and 


ian a 
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‘TRUTH ABOUT THE POSTOFFICE 


Kill the Pending Amendment---Get at the Facts--These Are Avail- 


able—Then Adjust Postal Rates Intelligently—Insure Justice 
to One and All—-The Right Way to Do It 


The Canadian postoflice, with longer hauls, and charging only half a cent 
a pound postage on periodicals and newspapers, letter postage being the same 
as in this country, shows a surplus of something like $1,000,000 a year. 

Our United States postoffice, with shorter hauls and douvle Canada’s rate 
upon newspapers and periodicals, shows a deficit. 


Why this difference? 


Does it cost Uncle Sam too much to conduct the postoffice? 
too much to the railroads for carrying the mails? 


Is he paying 
How can our postoffice 


lose money on second class matter carried at twice the Canadian rate, which 


latter shows a profit? 


investigate and answer these questions, 


Let a commission of capable experts be appointed to 


No such comprehensive investigation 


has ever yet been made. If such a body, after ample investigation, recommends 
higher rates as essential either upon periodicals or other classes of mail, the 


subseribers to American Agriculturist will be willing to pay the rate. 


We be- 


lieve that every other agricultura! journal, newspaper and periodical will join 


us in this position. 


Defeat the Unjust Makeshift 
The pending Hitchcock amendment to the postoffice appropriation bill 
imposes a fourfold increase in the postage upon the advertising section of 
practically all publications mailing 4000 pounds per issue or more, whieh the 


postoflice department rules are not newspapers, 


This proposul was reported 


to the senate at the last minute, without giving the parties in interest an 


opportunity to be heard, 


Of course, if any change in rate is contemplated, it should be based on 
ample facts obtained as above stated, and should go into effect only upon five 
years’ notice. This would give the public and publishers time to adapt them- 
selves to any change that an impartial investigation might prove to be neces- 


sary. 


Make the Law Right 
Above all, the law of congress governing the postoffice should be plain, 


simple, specific. 


It should not be left to changing postal officials to alter or 


interpret at will the “rules and regulations’ of the postoflice. 

Whoever is the administrator of the postoflice department should not be 
zranted practically unlimited power as prosecutor, judge, jury and executioner 
over every user of the mails, or over any or all publishers, 

The Carter-Weeks bill for reorganizing the postal tureau recognizes the 
fundamental importance of this factor to such an extent as to provide for a 


pestal court of appeals. 


That court was to be established at Washington, 


implying that any editor or publisher could be haled to Washington to appear 


before it. 


The more just plan would seem to be a provision in the federal law 
whereby any editor or publisher who feels that an injustice has been done him 
in the enforcement of postal rules, may appeal to the United States circuit 


court for the district in which said editor or publisher is domiciled, 


This will 


leave postoffice officials free to enforce the law as they interpret it, but will 

protect editors and publishers in their inherent rights under the American 
constitution to an appeal to a disinterested court. 
’ Kill the Amendment 

The pending amendment should be killed, because the going into effect 

without adequate notice of the proposed higher rate would destroy probably 


half of the existing periodicals. 


It would confer even greater and more un- 


constitutional powers upon postal officials, 

Even the Carter-Weeks bili for reorganizing the postal department, which 
is the result of years of work by postal commissions, DOES NOT EVEN AT- 
EMPT TO CHANGE the rates of postage upon second class matter or other 


matter, 


Surely congress will not pass snap judgment upon postage rates which even 
its postal commission refused to change alter years of investigation! 





Canadian “Reciprocity” 





The indications are that the so- 
called Canadian reciprocity measure 
will be enacted by the United States 
senate before it adjourns March 4. 
There is very little opposition to it 
in Canada, and the parliament at Ot- 
tawa will doubtless pass the measure 
Dy a well-nigh unanimous vote, 
which will not be surprising in view 
of its colossal advantages to Canada. 

This measure was concocted in se- 
«ret conference at Washington Janu- 
ary 7-21. It was reported to con- 
gress by the president January 26. It 
was forced through the house of rep- 
resentatives about a fortnight later, 
and evidently is to be jammed 
through the senate. Every possible 
effort "has been made to railroad the 
measure through both branches of 
congress without any change what- 
ever, and without affording the pub- 
lic time for full and fair discussion. 

As we have before stated, the 
farmers of America are not averse 
to closer trade relations with Canada. 
Indeed, they are even willing to make 
sacrifices to have such relations pos- 
sible, though they do not want to 
carry all the burden. 

But there is a deep-seated convic- 
tion in the minds, not only of farm- 
ers but of a great majoirty of the 
American people, that they should 


have had &t least six months in which 
to discuss, investigate and debate the 
many new and intricate problems in- 


volved in the pending bill. Probably 
not one voter in a thousand has even 
had a chance to consult an official 
copy of the Canadian _ reciprocity 
measure. The American people are 
not accus*‘omed to settling without 
adequate consideration such _ pro- 
foundly important and new problems. 

Looked at from a purely. selfish 
standpoint, the measure might well 
be called “‘a bill to reduce farm val- 
ues throughout the United States, to 
curtail farm production, to reduce 
the price of f.rm products, and to in- 
crease our farmers’ competition with 
cheap lands.” Or it might be called 
“a bill to increase land values 
throughout Canada, to still further 
advertise that enterprising country 
and promote its development at the 
expense of the farmers of the United 
States.”’ 

It is useless to deny that Canadian 
reciprocity may reduce prices of many 
food products to American consum- 
ers. Al:o, it may provide a _ better 
market in Canada for a very limited 
number of American menufactures. 
These two large classes quite gen- 
erally favor it. If it accomplishes 
such results without at the same time 
working any material injury to great 
numbers of farmers throughout the 
United States, and especially in this 
section, the measure will be one of 
the marvels of nfodern legislation. 
Will the benefits. to consumers and 
manufaeturers fairly compensate for 
the injury to our domestic agricul- 
tural interests? This is a question 


EDITORIAL 





upon which our farmers will have 
something to say. And should reci- 
procity with Canada prove detrimen- 
tal to American farmers, millions of 
them will say this: 

“We have supported the theory of 
protection for a century. But we were 


able to secure direct protection 
against the competition of tropical 
agriculture only after the hardest 


kind of a fight 10 years <go. “Now in 
this Canadian tariff, without giving 
us a chance to be heard, pretty much 
everything we produce on our farms 
is put on the free list, but the bill 
does not even admit all kinds of 
Canadian lumber and coal duty free, 
which might compensate us in part 
forthe increased competition we 
have got to suffer from the cheap 
lands of Canada. We object to having 
the product of our labor regarded as 
“raw material,”’ and subjected to com- 
petition of articles admitted duty 
free, while the manufactures we buy 
enjoy ample protection. Farm prod- 
ucts are no more raw material than 
are f..ctory products. If farm prod- 
uce is admitted duty free, then admit 
factory products duty free.” 

Reasoning along this line will be- 
come much more common in the 
future than in the past. And the ap- 
parent effect of Canadian ‘“‘reciproc- 
ity” will be watched more closely, 
especially by farmers, than any eco- 
nomic legislation for years. Its po- 
litical influence bids fair to be far- 
reaching. 


To Curb the Milk Trust 





Assemblyman Foley is after the milk 
trust. He wants to regulate the milk 
traflic in first-class cities, like New 
York, by a commission of three to be 
appointed by the governor. To effect 
this he has introduced a bill. in the 
legislature. The bill provides that this 
commission shall have general super- 
vision of all milk dealers, with power 
to fix maximum prices and standards 
of quality and purity. All dealers are 
to be licensed, paying $25 annually. 

Mr Foiey thinks that. investigation 
into the milk trafiic. by the attorney- 
general of New York last year showed 
that this business is in the grasp of 
the milk trust, and that up to the 
present time the dealers have simply 
played ’possum with _prosecuting. of- 
ficers who have attempted to prevent 
an increase in the price of milk. He 
thinks that the milk trust is enjoying 
enormous profits obtained from con- 
sumers and producers. It will be time 
well spent if the dairymen’s league 
will look into this matter to make cer- 
tain that no legislation be enacted 
that may prevent an increase in the 
price of milk at the farm end. There 
is a wide difference between what the 
farmer gets and what the consumer 
pays. This difference is large enough 
to give huge profits. Farmers ought 
to get more for their milk, and the 
dairymen’s league ought to be on 
hand to see that the producer also is 
protected by legislation, as well as the 
consumer. 


> 





Credit is the cornerstone of modern 
business. Very little business of the 
trade and industry of the 
Credit We world today is conducted 
Must Have on a strictly eash busi- 
ness. Credit means faith 
in those with whom we do business. 
Unfortunately, not all are deserving 
of credit. Only those whose word is 
as good as their bond can advertise 
in our columns. You need have no 
misgivings in giving full credit to the 
claims that they make. We find out 
about them before we print the adver- 
tisements, and then we go further, 
and stand back of you with the guar- 
antee printed on this page. 
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The long fight for the establishment 
of forest reserves in the White moun- 
tains and southern 

Forest Reserves Appalachians has 


Assured ended in victory by 
the passage of the 
Weeks forest reserve bill by the 


senate last week. Seldum have the 
welfare of agricultural and industrial 





interests of a great section been more 
directly concerned in the passage of 
a single measure, Grave fears had 
b« -n expressed that the opposition in 
the senate would be sufficiently strong 
to defeat the bill at this session, but 
the final vote proved that the senate 
was overwhelmingly in its favor. it 
now remains for the provisions of this 
measure to be carried out as prompt 
as possible. While damage already 
wrought is not as great in this 
section. as in the White mountains, 
there is need for prompt action to in- 





sure the protection of important 
watersheds. 
When you send samples of fer- 


tilizing materials to your state exper- 

iment station for analy- 
Analysis of sis, always’ give ful! 
Chemicals particulars about the 

sample, where you got 
it, what it is, what it cost, what it 
is represented to be, and any other 
facts you know about it. The sta- 
tions are now se crowded with chem- 
ical work that they can analyze only 
such samples -as are of general in- 
terest. 


American Shorthorn Herd Book, 
Volume 75, is now ready for distribu- 
tion to shareholders at the office of the 
association in Chicago. The price is 
$2 ($2.50 prepaid). The book contains 
the pedigrees of 8000 bulls, numbered 
from 316,001 to 324,000, and the ped- 
igrees of 12,000 cows, numbered from 
58,001 to 70,000. Volume 76, containing 
the pedigrees of 9000 bulls and 11,000 
cows, has gone to press. Volume 77, 
containing 20,000 pedigrees, has been 
closed, and pedigrees are now being 
filed for Volume 78. 
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SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR a _ year. 
Fifty cents for six months; if not paid in advance, 
$1.50 per year. (A year’s subscription free for a club 
of two new sui ) Subscriptions can com- 
mence at any time during the year. Specimen copy 
free. Canadian subscriptions $1.50 per year. For- 
eign, $2 or 88 4d per year, postpaid. The above 
terms include postage at present second class rate. 

RENEWALS—-The date opposite your name or 
your paper, or wrapper, shows to what time your 
subscription is paid. Thus Janll shows that pay- 
ment has been received up to January 1, 1911, and 

ould be. renewed immediately if not already sent 
in; Febll to February 1, 1911, and so on. When 
Payment is made the date, which answers for a receipt, 
will be changed accordingly. 

DISCONTINUANCES—TPollowing the general de- 
sire of our readers, it is our custom te continue 
this journal to responsible subscribers, may 
find it inconvenient to renew at expiration, for @ 
brief time thereafter. If you do not wish the sub- 
scription continued after expiration, please notify us. 


CHANGE IN ADDRESS—When ordering a change 
in the address, subscribers should be sure to give 
their old as well as their new address. 

CANVASSERS WANTED in every town to solicit 
subscriptions, Terms sent on application. 

ADVERTISING RATES—Sixty cents per agate 
line (14 lines to the inch) eech insertion. Dis- 
counts, maps and sworn statement of circulation, 
etc., on application and correspondence invited. For 
Farmers’ hange advertising rates see that de- 
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OUR GUARANTEE—With each subscriber to the 
American Agriculturist we positively guarantee, 
while his subscription lasts, that no advertisement 
is allowed in our columns unless we believe that 
any subscriber can safely do business with the ad- 
vertiser, and we agree to make good any low which 
any such subscriber may sustain by trusting any 
such advertiser who may prove to be a detiberate 
swindler, but we do not undertake to adjust trifling 
difivrences between subscribers and responstble ad- 
vertisers. To take advantage of this guarantee, 
written complaint must be made to the publisher 
within one week from date of any unsatisfactory 
transaction, with proofs of the swindle and loss, 
and within one month from the date when the 
advertisement appeared, and the subscriber must 
prove that in writing to the advertiser he : 

“I saw your adv. in the old reliable A A.” 

THIS MAGAZINE was established in 1842. It is 
owned and published by Orange Judd Co, 439 La- 
fayette St, New York—Herbert Myrick, president: 
William A. Whitney. vice-president; Thomas A. 
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Pres Taft’s reciprocity agreement 
with Canada has been ratified by the 
national house. The measure passed 
through the support of an almost solid 
democratic vote The majority. of 
the republicans voted against it. The 
republican vote was 78 te 87, the 
democratic vote 143 to 5. The ma- 
jority of the republican insurgents 
present voted for the bill. The meas- 
ure is now before the senate. 

The action of the senate is in doubt, 
quite generally predicted that in the 
as there is bitter opposition, but it is 
end the bili will be passed, owing to 
the spur of Pres Taft's announcement 
that, if the present congress does not 
pass the measure, he. will call a spe- 
cial session of the new congress im- 
me@iately after March 4. This would 
give the democrats, who will control 
the new house, an opportunity to 
open up the whole tariff question. 
Pres Taft is also determined that a 
permanent tariff commission shall be 
established. 


~ 


Russia Threatens China 

Russia has assumed a threatening 
attitude toward China, and relations 
between those two countries are 
greatly strained at present. The Rus- 
sian government has presented a note 
to the Chinese government represent- 
ing that the treaty of 1881 has been 
violated by the Chinese in important 
particulars which have to do with 
special privileges Russia has sought 
to enjoy within Chinese territory. 
This treaty will expire in August. 
Russia desires to strengthen ‘her po- 
sition or, at least, to keep all the 
privilegés she has been enjoying. 
China, on the other hand, while in- 
sisting that the treaty referred to has 
not been violated, is undergoing a 
great change as a nation, and its self- 
consciousness, independence and self- 
respect will impel her to demand 
hereafter fair and dignified treatment 
becoming a great nation wherever a 
new Russian treaty is made. 

Many observers regard the present 
step taken ,by Russia as remarkable 
in view of the plague and famine 
from which China is suffering at the 
present time. It is said that Russia 
is planning to make a military dem- 
onstration in the Chinese provinces 
of Mongolia and Manchuria if its de- 
mands are not met in a satisfactory 





way in the near future. In case of 
warlike action, it is expected that 
China will appeal to other nations 
for fair play, including the United 
States, and there is much interest 


with reference to the probable at- 


titude of Japan 





Important Forest Bill Passed 


Congress has at last passed the so- 
called White Mountain and Appa- 
lachian forest reserve bill. The meas- 
ure was passed by the house at the 
last session and now has the ap- 
Proval of the senate It authorizes 
the creation of forest reserves for 
the general purpose of protecting 
watersheds of navigable streams. It 
carries an appropriation of about 
$10,000,000 for surveying and acquir- 
ing necessary land. It is regarded as 
cne of the most important conserva- 
tion acts that has been passed. 

The bill is genera] in its terms and 
authorizes each of the states of the un- 
ion to enter into agreements with oth- 
er states to conserve forests and water 
Supplies within their borders. It ap- 
Propriates $200,000,000 to enable the 
secretary of agriculture to co-operate 
With any state or group of states to 


afford protection to forests and 
watersheds frem fire, the states to 
contribute equally with the federal 
government to maintain such fire 


control, The bill appropriates $1,000,- 
000 for the present year and for each 
suc eedimg year until 1915. 

\ sum net over $2,000,000 may 
appropriated to examine survey and 
acquire Jands located on the head 
Waters of navigable streams for con- 
servation purposes. A commission to 
be known a8 the national forest res- 
€r\ation commission is created, com- 


be 


CURRENT EVENTS : 


posed of the secretaries of war, the 
interior and agriculture and two sen- 
ators to be named by the president 
of the senate and two representatives 
te be named by the speaker. This 
commission will have authority to 
pass upon iands recommené¢ed for 
purchase for forest purposes. 

The secretary of agriculture will 
investigate and recommend to tire 
commission, but before the purchase 
is made the geological survey will in- 
vestigate and report. The secretary 


of agriculture is also authorized to 
reserve land that may be valuable for 
agricultural purposes and to sell 
them for homesteads to actual set- 


tlers in tracts not to exceed S() acres. 

The bill does not mention § the 
White Mountains or the Appa- 
lachians, but it carries the power 
necessary to create these reserva- 
tions, and, in passing the bill, this 
ebject was in mind. 


Gould Loses Missouri Pacific 


The fight for control of the Missouri 
Pacific railroad has resulted in final 
defeat for George Gould. Rockefeller 








“and allied Wall street interests have 


gained control, and Gould has retired 
from the head of the system. This 
railroad company operates over 10,- 
600 miles, and from the standpoint of 
mileage is one of the three greatest 
railroad systems in the world. A de- 
termined fight has been going on for 
some time in Wall street, in which 
the Standard oi! people have been af- 
ter the Gould lines. 

Mr Gould will become chairman of 
the board of cirectors of the Mis- 
souri Pacific, but his place as pres- 
ident of the company will be taken by 
an active railroad man selected by the 
new management. There has been 
talk of Howard Elhot, president of 
the Northern Pacific, for the position 
It is proposed to spend $150,000,000 
in equipment and improvements for 
the Missouri Pacific during the next 
five years. 


al 


The bill has finally been passei by 
congress and signed by the presiient 
making. San Francisco the city at 
which will be held the Panama canal 
exposition in 1915. 








The vigorous protests that are he- 
ing made to members of congress 
against the proposed raise in postage 
rates on magazines seem likely to 
prevent such action. 





it is said that at least $2,000,000 is 
needed ot relieve the famine sufferers 
in China. The Chinese government 
is actively engaged in doing all it can 
to relieve the stricken people. 





The newly elected democratic con- 
gressman, Martin W. Littleton of the 
fifth New York district, has an- 
nounced his candidacy for United 
States senator to succeed Depew. The 
legislature, which is controlled by the 
democrats, is still in a deadlock over 
the senatorship. The Tammany can- 
didate, William F. Sheehan, has held 





a big lead over Edward M. Shepard, | 


with 10 or a dozen votes short of a 
majority. Depew is the republican 
candidate. It has generally been ex- 
pected that there would be a break in 
taver of some dark horse. 


| 
} 
| 
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THERE is no drudgery on the farm 
equipped with David Bradley implements. There is a 


joy in a. with a perfect tool. The science and skill 
of David Bradley have been making prosperous and happy 
farmers for eighty years. 

@ Bradley Quality is the standard at which all others aim. 
You are sure of getting it only in David Bradley imple- 
ments—the only standard implements sold from factory 


to consumer direct at one-profit prices. 
DAVID BRADLEY IDEAL $1595 ig 
Made in all sizes; solid or cut out; 16, 18 and 


DISC HARROWS, 
20-inch discs, with tongue or tongueless with 
the celebrated Bradley oscillating tongue truck. 
The Strongest and Mest Up 
te Date Disc Harrow 
Money Can Buy. 
Strong truss steel 
frame with levers con- 
veniently placed; con- 
necting bars from levers 
to discs run under a 
heavy steel adjustable 
yoke, holding discs level 
to cut a uniform depth, 
‘ Oscillating oo 
steel scrapers, operated by foot levers, clean the entire disc. Throw 
levers on each scraper Section enable the operator to raise scraper from 
discs at any time with team in motion. ves wear and lightens draft 
when scrapers are not needed. 
Dise bearings run in dustproof oi) soaked maple lined boxings, with oil tubes 
extending up through one-piece pressed steel weight boxes. 
Discs are finest Thy steel, sharp and speciaily tempered:to hold an edge, but 
not so brittle as to break, 
Patent Spring Seat Post makes the Ideal the easiest riding of all dise 


tee Saves driver the and jar common to other makes, while the low wn hitch 
relieves team of neck weight. The most humane tool of its kind for both man and team. 
@Refer to our big General Catalog for pictures, complete 
descriptions and prices of David Bradley Plows, Harrows, 
Planters, Cultivators, etc., the farm tools backed by eighty 
years of knowing how; or send today for our Book of David 
Bradley Farm Implements. 

We can always supply promptly any repair part for any Bradley 
implement, no matter when or where bought. 


SEARS. ROEBUCK ciiexco—— 
\{SAVE HALF THE LABOR 


Everything for ip sawing wood. You can do this 
and at the same time, cut more 
Your Dairy 



































wood in a given time then ia 
any other way by using 
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Our Dairymen’s catalog should be —- , “yet. 
in the hands of every owner of a cow. ayats oR wes in 
It is filled from cover to cover—con- : > ee 
as —with valuable infor- Pa a, 
“4 mation t modern apparatus end | i =, = 
utensils for the dairy farm. nd oo ies Shs 


Write for This Free Book 

It will chow you the latest models 
an . milk testers and test- 

tinware. stable supplies. silos, nes, 





WEN THE JRELAND WOOD 
SAWING MACHINE 


Table is mounted on groevea rolls. moves 
easily—<ut of saw is down instead of 
against the operater as in old style ma- 
Echines. Must be seen to be appreciated. We also 
mantvfactere Drag Saws, Saw and Shingle Mille, 
@et our prices ca Canvas Belting, they wii yeu. 
Ask about Hoists, Send fer price’ and full lnfurmation. 


iretandMachion & Founéry Co, 17 State Si, Norwich, &. 1. 


in butter 
ing supplies, 
boilers and everything in use on the modern dairy 






© lowest prices. 

Advice Free! Write us freely for advice 
ions in regard to dairy methods and equi 

. years’ experience at your command The 
expert advice and interesting log will be sent free. 


CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. CO. 
Chicago, Ill. 


farm, at 











































mame is more to be prized 
than money and riches. 

The name JOHNSTON is recog- 
nized by farmers of two continents as 
indicative of QUALITY. 

Every JOHNSTON aser knows 
that he has a better machine than his 
nei even his neighbor has to 
admit the superiority of JOHNSTON 
machines when he observes how they 
surpass ordinary machines in actual 
performance, overcoming ail obstacles 
of soil and grain sonditions, doing 
better work, and doing it easier. 

JOHNSTON machiees cost tess to 
maintain than less carefulty coastructed 











JOHNSTON HARVESTER 








= JOHNSTON 


FARM MACHINES 


F(RST*QOACITY 





















We euggest you write to-day 
the JOHNSTON 1011 catalog—it is full 
of valuable information 


tools and give many more years of per- 
fect service, They represent the most 
advanced development along truly 
practical lines. There is nothing ex- 
perimental, impractical or ‘‘freakish’’ 
aboutthem. The 
matters of simplic- 
ity, strength and 
durability are 





ao he saab cost the tarm no 
‘ . ' er 
tention. They are cheaply-built teols. 


made by the origi- 
nal independent 
company to give 
perfect satisfac- 
tion. 


CO., 


Send postal for catalog 
to-day, or state what tool 
you ere interested in end 
we will also send booklet. 


poxio2-H. BATAVIA, N. Y. 
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NEW YORK EDITION 


edition is 


new things have been started? 
short, join with me in making the 
Ola Reliable American Lgriculturist 
of the greatest possible service to 
New York agriculture. A word by 
letter or postal will be greatly ap- 
preciated. - 


CharbeeliQurkatt— 


Editor American Agriculturist, 











Hop Holding Well Reduced 


It is estimated ‘that in the hop dis- 
tricts of central N Y, Schoharie coun- 
ty will devote about the same acreage 
as in ’10. Cobleskill reports a slight 
iricrease rather than a decrease in 
acreage, and Otsego will produce 
about the same as in ’10. In Canan- 
daigua county acreage will be slightly 
increased. In N Y there is no change 
to report in the feeling of growers or 
buyers. Market is steady and firm, 
and very few transactions recorded. 

The amount of ‘10 hops in Ore 
which remains in growers’ hands is 
considerably less than 600 bales. The 
chances are that this small remnant 





will be picked up in a very short 
time. As stated last week, growers 
are firm in their views concerning 


future prices, and are holding tightly 
to whatever growths they have. About 
19e is the highest price paid, and some 
dealers are considering operations 
with growers about closed for this 
season. 

Coast Conditions Told 


The hop acreage the coming season 
will be practically the same as in 710, 
A few growths have been sold since 
prices advanced, a lot of 200 bales 
sélling at about 16c p 1b, and later a 
224-bale lot and one of 202 bales sold 
at 19c. Also 260 bales of ’09’s brought 
I4c, All of Ore is practically cleaned 
up of the ’10 crop, except about 500 
bales, which were left in growers’ 
hands. There are left in farmers’ and 
dealers’ hands all tola about 6500 
bales, of ’09’s 4500 bales, ‘O8’s 400 
bales, ‘07's 50 bales, '0€’s 1100 bales. 
[C. A. M., Polk County, Ore. 

The only yards in Yuba county are 
located at Wheatland on the Bear 
river, and are owned and operated by 
Ruerst Bros, E. Clemens Horst and P, 
Cc. Drescher. Their holdings amount 
to about 1500 acres of the best qual- 
ity of bottom land. I understand they 
have materially reduced stock at 
prices ranging from 18@22c p_ Ib. 
There is no movement to increase the 
area devoted to hop culture in this 
field; in fact, there has been some talk 
during the past year of abandoning a 
portion of the acreage and substituting 
alfalfa, or dividing it into small hold- 
ings for disposal to colonists.—[C. F. 
B., Yuba County, Cal. 





Creamcry Managers Notice—On 
Mar 1 the N Y state col of agri at 
Ithaca will open a course for mana- 
gers of creameries and butter facto- 
ries. This course is planted especially 
for men, who have already had con- 
siderable experience in dairy work 
and who want to become posted on 
latest wrinkles. Special attention will 
be given to the most recent tests for 
moisture, casein, salt, etc. In addi- 
tion to the regular staff a number of 
outside men prominenet in various 
lines of dairy work will have charge 
ef the classes. There will be confer- 
ences and informal discussions of va- 
rious dairy . Last year about 
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30 -men took the course anj were 
very enthusiastic about it. With the 
experience in meeting their needs, it 
is expected that the work this year 
will be even more advantageous to 
all who attend. The work will last 
from Mar 1-8. Further information 
can be secured by writing Prof W. A. 
Stocking, Jr, at Ithaca. 


Corfu Grange had 150 members at 
its last meeting, when. 3d and 4th de- 
grees were conferred by the new de- 
gree team on 11 candidates. The total 
membership of the grange is 270. A 
resolution was passed opposing the 
reciprocity treaty on the ground of 
injustice to American farmers. Copy 
of resolutions was forwarded to Rep- 
resentative Simmons with request that 
he not only vote but work against 
any change in the present tariff 
schedule between the two countries. 


Cows Lower in Catt@raugus—This 
has been an_ old-fashioned winter, 
with good sleighing nearly all of the 
time since Oct 28 in Cattaraugus Co. 
All kinds of stock are wintering well. 
Cows are not as high as they were 


last fall. Hogs 8c, butter 25c, eggs 
20c, veals 8c. The ice houses are 
nearlv all filled. There is quite a stir 
in real estate. 


Farms Sell Well in Columbia Co— 
The people of Columbia Co are hav- 


ing the first good sleighing of the 
winter at present. Ground has been 
free from snow nearly all winter, 
consequently rye looks very bad, and 
meadows are in all probability more 
or less damaged. Eggs very low for 
time of year, 22c. Many farms are 


changing hands at prices nearly dou- 
ble those 8S years ago, yet all prices 
of farm produce, excepting milk .and 
apples, will average lower than at 
any time in the last five years. 


Agriculture Taught at Cortland— 
The farmers’ institute held at Cort- 


land recently under the direction of 
Prof Tuck of Cornell university was 


of tenants changing farms this spring. 
Eggs have dropped to 20c¢ p doz, but- 
ter 23 to 25c, veal 7 to 8c p lb. The 
reciprocity movement by Pres Taft is 
eccupying the center of the farm 
stage. The dairymen look for a lower 
price in milk, a when the markets 
are already fidoded with Canadian 
hay, paying $4 p ton duty, the farm- 
ers see their finish. Local hay buyers 
have withdrawn from the market and 
are making strenuous efforts to re- 
duce stock on hand, anticipating the 
passage of the reciprocity bill. 


Cows and Horses High in Oneida— 
A fine winter in Oneida Co for all 
work. Farmers have stored more ice 
this year than ever before. More logs 
cut this year than usual. Hops all 
sold but two lots in Waterville. They 
are out of the market. Cows are 
high, bringing $50 to $100. Horses 
very high. Hay is dull; market only 
for best. Potatoes dull, but many 
farmers have to’buy for eating and 
seed. Real estate is meeting with 
ready sale. More changing of farms 
than in years and at advanced prices. 

More Silos in Dutchess Co—There 
has been but very little selighing 
this winter in Dutchess Co, but wood- 
piles are all up earlier than common 
and mostly sawed. Some logs taken 
to mill. Ice houses are mostly filled, 
but not with very thick ice.. Many are 
contemplating building silos’ this 


year. Cows at auction bring $50 to 
5100. Many are raising calves this 
winter. The farmers’ inst at Moore 


Mill hall was well attended and good 
speakers were present. Hay $20 p 
ton, rye straw $12, potatoes 50c p bu, 
eggs 30c. Hens are now laying very 
well, 





Pessajivansin Tébasco High 





Practically nothing new has devel- 
oped in the tobacco business in the 
recent past. A few crops have been 


goods when delivered. 
still picking up what few crops are 


6.25, 
veals 7@11, culls and throwouts 4.50 


steady; 
averaging 1007 
6.40@6.75 p 100 Ibs, including 3 cars 
Ohio, 1117 to 1543 lbs, at 640@6.75; 


sold at 4@5,50, 
veals at 7@11, culls at 5@6.50, barn- 
yard and fed calves at 4@5. 





on account of too much water on thd 
Buyers ard 


yet unsold, paying 10c for ordinary 
and 11% and 12c and 13c for prime 
goods. As late prices for tobacco 
have been satisfactory to farmers 
who held for. better prices, the acre- 


age for the coming season will be 
slightly 


increased.—[Cor, Colum- 


bia, Pa. 
Eastern Live Stock Markets 


York, February 20—The 








At New 


cattle market ruled dull after last 
Monday, with steers holding up to 
steady prices on light supply. 
selling range for 
Steers $6.45@6.75, oxen and stags 5@ 


The 


the week was: 


25, bulls 3.75@5.40, cows 2@5.50, 


@7, barnyard and fed calves 3.30@5; 


no westerns offered. Milch cows were 
lower at 30@63. 
of cattle and 1475 calevs on sale to- 


There were 14 cars 


day. Steers were in light supply and 
firm. to a shade higher; bulls and 
cows steady to 10c higher. Vealg 


were in good demand and firm to 25a 


higher; barhyard and fed calves 
ne westerns arriving. Steers 


to 1543 Ibs sold at 


1 car Va do, 1007 lbs, at 6.50. Bulls 
cows at 2.40@4.90, 


Sheep were in very light supply all 


last week and prices held firm; lambs 
showed more firmness on Wednesday 
and good and 
closed 10@15c higher than opening 
sales, 
was: 
lambs 
5 @5.25. 
of stock on sale. 
light supply and firm; 


choice handy lambs 
The selling range for the week 
Sheep $3@4.50, culls 2@2.50, 
5.50@6.50, culls 5, yearlings 

Today there were cars 
Sheep in continued 
lambs in fair 














PROSPEROUS GEORGIA FARMERS’ HOME 


Williams Brothers of Columbia county have been highly successful in diversified farming, which they 


took up after eking out a precarious livelihood on cotton. 


They now enjoy the comforts of life. 


Not only is 


their home made attractive by trees and shrubs, but the ‘house has modern conveniences, telephone, acetylene 


light, water supply, etc. 
a great success. The attendance was 
large and the program interesting 
and helpful. The two weeks of soft 
weather in Jan enabled the farmers 
to market the cabbage and potatoes 
which they had. stored.. Cabbage 
brought $7 and potatoes 35c. The 
Cortland normal school is putting in 
a course in agriculture for rural 
teachers, 

Prices Good in Ontario Co—Wheat 
is looking well under snow in On- 
tario Co. It has been covered most 
all winter. Fork and veal calves are 
bringing good prices. Pork $10.50 p 
100. Ibs, veal $13 to $13.50, eggs 24c, 
butter 25 to 28c. Good timothy hay 


is scarce at $16 p ton. Stock i; look- 
ing well. 

Cold Day in Washington Co—Feb 
7 was by several degrees the cold- 


est morning so far recorded in Wash- 
ington Co the present winter. Ther- 
mometers in many exposed places 
registered from 16 to 18 degrees be- 


low zero at 7 o’clock, while reports 
indicate as low as 24 and 26. The 
weather has .been warm from that 


time. Milch cows bring high prices. 
Eggs 25c, butter 34 to 35c. 


Reciprocity Alarms Montgomery— 


Fine sleighing in Montgomery Co. 
Many district schools are closed be- 
cause of grippe. An unusual number 


picked up, but only a few, as grow- 
ers are holding for higher prices, that 
is, higher than the 12c and l4c paid 
since the first of the year. Nearly 
90% of the Lancaster Co crop has 
been sold and a large portion deliv- 
ered at the warehouse. According to 
a report from Amos Cooper of Lan- 
disville, Pa, there is only 5% of the 
1910 crop of tobacco unsold. What 
is left is bringing 11@11%e plb. The 
1909 case goods is selling at 14% @ 
16e p Ib. 

In the New York city market much 
activity is noticed in the new crop of 
th» primed and shade-grown tobacco 
from Ct. This advances the sale of 
the 1910 crop by nearly eight months 
and would appear to estabHsh a new 
precedent in the trade. It is surmised 
the Sumatra importations of last 
year’s inscriptions have failed to fur- 


nish the factories with a _ sufficient 
supply o.: wrapper tobacco. Desirable 
Sumatra is scarce. Old Pa leaf is 


moving very slowly. 
Conditions About Columbia 

The 1910 crop has all with few 
exceptions been Stripped and deliv- 
ered to the warehouses. Deliveries 
have been very heavy of late. While 
no trouble was experienced in gen- 
eral by the farmers at the time of 
delivery, yet. some complaint on the 
part of the packers has been heard 


3.25@4.50 p 100 
heavy to choice handy lambs 5.65. 
6.50, culls 
Top price for N Y and 
6.50; 


the 
-there were 370 hogs on sale. 


choice timothy S18 p ton. 
trade in butter and eggs. 
ter 28@32c p 
25@30c p. doz, 


50 @ Tic, 


fresh eggs 31 @ 22c 


ples 4.50@5.50 
hay 16@17 p ton. 


Their barns are modern with immense silos for their cattle, etc. 


demand and steady 
all the stock went to the scales. Com-< 


to firm; nearly 
(ewes) sold at 


mon to prime sheep 
culls 2.50@3, 


Ibs, 


yearlings 5@5.75. 
Mich. lambs 
Pa do 6.50, Ohio do 6. 

Hogs fell off after Monday 20@40c, 
but recovered apart of the decline 
latter part of the week. Today 
Prices 
to 250-Ilb N Y 


5@ 5.5, 


were weak, with 125 


and Pa hogs selling at. $7.65@8.40 p 
100 Ibs; light pigs at 8.30@8.40. 





fairly plentiful, 
Not much 
Daify but- 
Ib, strictly fresh eggs 
live. fowls 17@18c p 
lb. Celery 35@5% p doz, cabbage 5 
p ton, potatoes 30@40c p bu, onions 
apples 140@2, alfalfa hay 
13@15 p ton,.rye straw 14@16. 

At Buffalo, poultry in good de- 
mand, with prices firm. Eggs quite 


At Syracuse, - hay 


steady. Butter ‘in light demand. Pea 
beans $2.25@2.30 p bu, medium do, 


red kidney 2.75@2.85. Cmy butter <5 
@ 2 p Ib, dairy 22@26c, | strictly 

doz, live fow!s 
5@48c p bu, ap- 


I6c p Ib. Potatoes 
No 1 timothy 


p bbl, 


eee eee ee 


o66o.2a 0.8 
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Woodbine School Poultry Work 


MES E. S. STARR, N J 





for the regular 
students at the Dr Hirsch agricul- 
tural school at Woodbine and the 
three months’ short course in poultry 
for special students are nearing the 
cluse. Then, following a month's va- 
cation, will begin the spring and 
summer term. Nearly all the pres- 
ent juniers and the short course stu- 


The winter term 


dents have been claimed for posi- 
ti.ns, some have even gone. 
Or those specializing, the poultry 


division had the greatest numbér, all 


that could be accommodated. Each 
student was given incubator and 
brooder, but as the purpose was ex- 
perience, and eggs were not. oever- 
rlentiul, mene of the machines had 
full measure. The imeubators were 
mainly of 200 and 300-egg capacity 
of several eading makes. The results 
were uniformly good. Asked which 
was his choice of machines, the in- 
structor, Alexis Clark, said: . “One is 
as good as another. It is the man 
more than the machine.” Mr Clark 
is a graduate of the Connecticut 


school at Storrs and the results in the 
three months indicate that he is com- 
petent. 

The vitality of 
been unusually high 
The breeds represented 


the eggs set has 
for the season. 
were Barred 


Piymouth Rock, White Wyandotte, 
Single Comb White Leghorn and 
Rose Comb Rhode Island Red. The 
mortality in the brooders has been 
light and there seems to be neither 
cripples nor weaklings. Each student 
has alse a sitting hen to care for, 
and thus has experience in the nat- 
ural method. 

The poultry course has been very 
yopular and the demand for the 
ervices of those going out is, it is 
said, influencing many who have 

en doing the chores of the poultry 
Jivision as sophomores to give spe- 


poultry next term. 
this term say they 
for the study of 


‘ial attention to 
Some who go out 
will return. next fall 
irieties, judging by the standard 
nd mating for a purpose, touched 
pon only incidentally in their pre- 
ious instruction. 

Mr Seigel, ranking for work done, 
has been claimed as assistant by Prof 


Lewis of the state college plant at New 
Brunswick. Other honor men of the 
juniors are Hervin, Bendel, Salmon- 


Honor men of the 
Ruder- 


sen and Hoffman 


short course are Gleeman, 

man, Salmovitz Goldman, Weiner, 
Fleischman, Meyers, Garakel and 
W alters. 


breeds in the school 
Wyandotte has aver- 
the Rhode Island 
winter 


Of the several 
yards the White 
aged the most eggs, 
Red and next in being better 
layers. 


State Grange Aftermath 


In last week's issue American 
Agriculturist publishéd an acceunt of 
the New York state grange meeting 
at Troy, but did not have space to set 
forth the concluding business. The 
committee on ballot reform reported 
favorably.on direct primaries, but de- 
clared against initiative and referen- 
dum, The committee on grange 
scholarships for the state agricul- 
tural college at Ithaca recommended 
that 12 of $50 be awarded as, Iast 
year to members of the grange suc- 
cessfully competing. The committee 
on transportation recommended that 
arrangements with the railroads be 
left with the secretary. The committee 
on extension of the order favored oc- 
casional public meetings, the holding 





of farmers’ picnics in the weaker 
grange counties and addresses by 
state grange officers. 

The committee on legislation: 1, 
Favored a just drainage measure, the 
expense to be borne by real estate 
owners in proportion to benefit re- 


ceived; 2, asked an amendment to 
anti-trust laws so original producers 
may co-operate in selling; 3, favored 
removal of tax on oleo; 4, protested 
gainst dealers exacting 62 pounds for 
bushel of beans, when 60 pounds is 
legal weight; 5, asked amend- 
nt law to put telephone and tele- 
raph companies under jurisdiction 
the public service commission; 6, 
ked that duty on cream imported 
m ‘Canada correspond with duty 
butter; 7, asked for law to make 
rserymen liable for damages when 
re than 25% of fruit trees not true 
) Nameé are sold, and forbidding any 
ntract to the contrary; 8, favored 
v for protection of producer and 
ipper against dishonest and irre- 
onsible commission merchants. 
t also, 9, favored heavier dog ‘tax 
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to aid in reducing number of curs 
and protecting sheep raisers; 10, fa- 
vored state legislation embodying op- 
tional standard grades for fruit, and 
such legislation as will raise grades 
and improve standard of packing and 
prevent deception; 11, favored meas- 
ures to foster selling of cider vine- 
gar made on farms te enable farmers 
to dispose of orchard products legiti- 


mately; 12, opposed trespassing of 
hunters on posted land and making 
it a misdemeanor so to trespass; 13, 


asked for Icw requiring importers or 
sellers of cattle effected with tuber- 
culosis within 30 days of purchasing 
date to pay double the amount re- 
ceived from such purchasers. 
Resolutions Adopted 
It was resolved that the legislative 
committee use all possible means to 
secure a change in the duty on cream 
imported from Canada and to make 
this duty correspond with the duty 
on butter. Another resolution fa- 


vored heavier dog taxes. Ballot re- 
form and parcei post were also 
favored by resolution. 

Urgent protest against abolishing 
the state highway commission and 


Placing the work of this department 
was also registered, though a minor- 
ity report was aiso filed taking the 
opposite tiew and recommending fa- 
vorable action. -This matter brought 
out considerable discussion. J. H. J. 
Watkins of Herkimer said a bill is 


hefore the legislature and, when 
passed, will be signed by the gov- 
ernor. The commission to have 
charge of the good roads under the 
bill will be as near nonpartisan as 
possible. 

Mr Moore of Essex opposed the 
minority report; Mr Arnold of Broome 


favored it. Mr Vale of Ulster believes 
in standing for principles and not for 


expediency’s sake. He favored the 
commission as now constituted. Mr 
Sheppard of St Lawrence and Sec 
Giles said the grange principle is as- 
sailed, and declared that constant 
changes are not favorable to geod 
roads. Mr Vary of Jefferson said: 
“The real question is, Do we want 
the highway commission abolished?” 


When the vote was taken the result 


was 184 for, and 138 against The 
minority _réport was therefore de- 
clared adopted. 





Monmouth Farm Activities 
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N J, is 
bunches 
at $1 a 
Fenton 


Edward Fenton of Lincroft, 
reported to have cut about 12 
of asparagus -which he sold 
bunch. The truth is that Mr 
had some manure heaped over a row. 
In removing the manure recently he 
cut only about a dozen spears. 
Nevertheless the story is not without 
a lesson. Why cannot asparagus be 
grown likewise in quantities, if by 
covering in the manner described, 12 
spears were grown? The question is 
being agitated. 

The number of Long Isiand farm- 
ers purchasing land in this county 
for truck growing is on the increase. 
Among the latest purchasers is Ezra 
K. Whitson of Syosset. He has, pur- 
chased the Decker farm of 2 acres 
at Marlboro and the Hayward farm 
of about 40 acres adjoining. The 
Louis Deshayes farm of 40 acres near 
Jamesburg has been bought by Ed- 
ward Coolhaas of Jersey City. The 
Lozell Rhodes farm near English- 
town has_ been sold to Charles Moyle 
of New ¥ork. The property of the 
late Alexander Parker near Smith- 
burg, embracing nine tracts of land, 
brought $21 at public sale. 

After a search lasting three years a 
clear title has been obtained for the 
Bray farm of 118 acres between New 
Monmouth and Belford. The parcel 
passes into the hands of Dr Henry A. 
Hendrickson of Atlantic Highlands 
and George Morris of Bloomfield 

The Monmouth county agricultural 
association wishes to place the bal- 
ance of its treasury stock in the 
hands of the farmers and gardeners 
of the county. To that end the so- 
ciety has resolved to sell, only to ac- 
tive agriculturists, stock at the par 
value of $25 a share. The society re- 


cently purchased the Josie Field 
farm near Red Bank, since which its 
steck has taken a substantial rise in 


value. 

The project of the county exchange 
to buy all potatoes by weight here- 
after meets general approval. The 
exchange will insist that the potatoes 
be graded and that all sun-pricked 
stock be eliminated. The 1910 crop 
was the largest ever known in the 
county, and the members of the ex- 
change are hopeful it will be dupli- 
cated the coming season. The ex- 
change has secured new shipping sta- 


tions at Prospect Plains, Hightstown, 
Imiaystown and Sharon. Altogether 
22 shipping points are now operated 
by the exchange. 


Maryland Fare Worth More 


Maryland has made gratifying and 
remarkable progress in agriculture 
during the last 10 years. The statistics 
gathered in the census lest year show 
that the average value per acre of 
farm land has increased 39% in 10 
years, that the value ef farm build- 
ings has increased 42%, that the total 
value of all farm land has increased 
35%. This means progress and pros- 
perity. The whole number of farms 
has increased 6%. Other increases are 
expenditures for labor 53% increase, 
value of farm implements and ma- 
chinery 38% increase, expenditures for 
fertilizers 29%. 

The principal decrease during the 
decade occurred in the average acres 
per farm of 7%, total improved acre- 
age 5%, and total farm acreage 2%. It 
appears that 87% of the farms “are 
operated by white farmers and 13% 
by colored farmers, the proportions 
being the same as 10 vears ago, al- 
though the number of farms has in- 





ereased. More farms are operated 
now by owners and less by tenants 
than in 1900. 

It is Interesting to note the chang- 
ing conditions with reference to the 
size of farms. Farms containing 10 
acres and unde: formed 21% in 1910 
and 18% in 1900. Those between 20 


and 49 acres 18% in 1910 and 17% in 
1900. Those between 50 and 9% acres 
were 20% of the total in both 1978 
and 1900. Farms of -100 acres’ and 
more decreased in number during 
the decade, showing the movement in 
favor of small farmg and intensified 
agriculture. The average number of 
acres per farm dropped from 112 to 
4 


The following table gives a com- 
parative summary of the principal 
statistics, with reference to Maryland 
farms in 1910 and 1900: 

Maryland Farm Statistics 


1910 1900 or dec 
All farms 48,769 46,012 a ¢ 
White farmers 42 #02 40.169 as 
(plored farmers 6,287 5.848 a8 
Owners 33,408 29,513 al 
Tenens 14,276 15.447 b 7 
fxnagers P85 1,052 b ¢ 
Tital acreage 5,051,000 5.170.000 bh? 
Av¥ acres per farm led 112 b 7 
Imprwed acreage 8,352,000 516.000 } 
Value of land and 
ulbiings $240.77 1,000 $175. LTS.000 
Value of buildings $77,751,000 $54. 811.000 nd 
Vale 1 f imple- 
my end mech $11,845,000 $8.611,000 
Ay Mie per acre $2.28 $23.28 aso 


FLORIDA 


Colonizing in De Sete Co—The de- 
mand for land in De Soto Co ts stead- 
ily fmcreasing and several large tracts 
are being sold to land companies and 
colonized by northern farmers A 
B0.000-acre tract east of Gardner re- 
cently bought will be opened up soon 
by a railroad to be built from Gard- 
ner to Lake Stearns. A 2S()00-acre 
tract adjoining is now being settled. 

Sugar Cane in Everglades—<An ex- 
periment will be made this season in 
growing sugar cane in the Everglades, 
The Huyier-Comfort Co, which owns 
10,000 acres near Miami, will plant 
10 acres with seed cane from Cuba. 
It is the plan to expand the sugar 
cane area from that until the 10,000 
acres are largely in cane. This 
would mean a large sugar mill and 
refinery at Miami. 

Good Season on East Coast—The 
mild weather prevailing this winter 
Pleases the farmers and truckers on 
the east coast. If the ideal growing 
Weather continues next month there 
will be record-breaking crops har- 
vest ' much earlier than usual. To- 
matoes are already moving north and 
lettuce, beans and other products will 





be shipped from now on There is 
a larger potato acreage, especially in 
Hastings and Elkton. than hereto- 
fore, and the stand is promising. 
NORTH | CAROLINA 
Rye Looks Well in Wake Co—!'p 
to this week Y"ake Co has been fa- 
vored with very mild and open 
weather. Rye which was sowr in 
cotton and corn middles during ‘all 


has made good growth and is looFing 


healthy. It should furnish consi ler- 
able humus when turned under in 
the spring. Crimson clover sown 
early is also looking well and -hould 
make fine growth by May 1. Cotton 
still holds its price. Good iddling 


14% c, 
dling 14 %&c, 


strict middling 14 11-hic, mid- 
off grades 13% @1l4c. 
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We Can Save You $50.00 


on the Average Size Roof 





A Few Quotations From the Bargains 
in Our Latest Roofing Catalog: 
Tarred wan) Roofing. Best quality. 

108squarefeet. 85-cent value. 
DME i hs :dvnessdn estes 50c 


Rubber Asphalt Roofing. The ordinary 


kind. 108 square feet. $1.25 

value. Wt.,34 Ibs. Per roll. 79c 
Flint Coated Rubber Roofing. 108 

square feet. $1.65 value. 

Weight, 50 lbs. Per roll.... 95c 
Compagnie Steel = i’ 28-gauge. 

Heavy, painted red. 100 

square feet. $2.50 v alse. $1 85 
Best-of-all Roofing. é-ply. 108 

square feet. $3.50 oats 


: $1.80 


Every Price in This Catalog is 25 to 50 
Per Cont Below Reguler Retail Prices. 


If you want 
any kind of 
roofing, it is 
to your in- 
terests to 
write fora 
copy of this 
free Roof- 
ing Catalog 
and our 
comptete 
layout of 
samples be- 
fore placing 

order. 
quote 
1911 reduced prices which in many lines are 
even lower than our prices for 1910. Simply 
write and say: “Send me your free Roofing 
Catalog Ne. 66A51 and complete set of sam- 
ples” and they will be mailed at once free 
and postpaid, 


SEARS. ROEBUCK Giitxco 


Weight, 60 lbs. Per roll. 

















NEW SEED OATS 









g Money 
Big Seed Oats. in Oats . you 
raise the right ki Here's yourchance 
to get them. im Reed 
Oats for sale; extra fine. Send for free 
sam ple. for itself. Thissame 
oats we sold last year In the United 


States and proved their merit and our 
statement that the farmers need. . 
change of seed in this ome. = 
make a specialty of growing ex ons 
seed oa on eur big Canadian farm; 
new, clean land; no weeds. Have beat 
Path y varieties. Regenerated Swedish 
Select went 116 bushels to acre this year; 
Early New Market, ‘s tvorite, 110 
bushels to acre. Both of these are big, carly 
ylelders. We absolutely know from ex- 


The 
adian Government Grain 


nbred and ran oat. Can 
Inspector this in No.1 White. Havestiif 
straw, white berry, thin husk, enormous yielder. 


is as easy to put in and barvesta big cropasasmanh 
one. The reason your oat crop is not bigger is be- 
cause your seed is run out. This has been proven. 
Look at this cut. Taken from photograph of two 
stalks from Galloway Brothers’ field, over 200 ker- 

nels to the stalk. Write early for free sample, or, 
send ten cents for ot. Will also send you free 
bookiet entitied “Big Money in Oats and How te 
Grow Them,” by Gafoway Bros. and Prof. M. L. 
Cowman, former professor of farm crepe tows you 

eattural College. Information in this k is price 
less, Getit free. Resolve to startseed patch on your 
high-priced land this year. The book tells you 


GALLOWAY BROS.-BOWMAN CO., 
632 Galloway Station, Watertoo, towa. 


VETERINARY COURSE AT HOME. 


$1200 r and upwards can be made taking oor Veter- 
Course at home during spare time ; taught 














fm simplest English; Diploma granted, positions obtained 
for successful students; cost within reach of all; satiefac- 
tion calars free. Ontarte Veterin. 


? parti 
ary orrespondence School, Dept. 10, Leadon, Tas. 


A A When You Write 





Mention 








ural Literature 


ALF a century a: 


subjects. 


the authors are reco 


countries. 


6x9 inches, containin 


or new idea may easily be worth hun 





applying for it. 
cover cost of mailing. 


World’s Clearing House 
of R 


our Book De- 
rtment published its first rural 

k. Since then it has made a 

steady, strong and substantial growth. 
Now it is the largest rural book pub- 
lishing house in the world. Not only 
in extent of business but in range of 
Its book list embraces every 
department of farm interest, and since 
ized special- 
ists in their respective lines, the books 
are acknowledged as standards, both 
by practical men and eminent agricul- 
tural educators in all English speaking 


We have just issued a new and elab- 
orately illustrated catalog, 128 pages, 
detailed descrip- 
tions of upwards of 500 of the most 
practical and modern books on agricul- 
ture and allied subjects. The progress- 
ive farmer cannot afford to do without 
the assistance of the new agricultural 
knowledge and experience. One hint 


all the small cost of a few books. 

This catalog is as essential to the mod- 
ern farmer’s library as any other work 
of reference and will be sent to all 
Enclose six cents to 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
489 Lafayette St., New York, N. ¥. 





Tell Your Dealer You 
Want One Free on Tiial 






Take 
town. At the start don’t let its low price preju 






tities, An examination will tell you that New 
tial and 







their construction and they will last for years. 


Feed Mills 










always prove grea 

Almost everyone knows that ground 
economical in cost than whole 
as feed. And especially is th 
New Hollands grind corn on 











ut it to test. If he hasn’t one, write us. We w 






U 





land easy to run 







and small grain. 






asflourfor table use. 5 sizes. 







latest facts by experienced 









horses, sheep and poultry. 











one home with you the next time you'go to 
¥, Niice 


ou against it. The price is low only because New 
and sold in such —— = 
ollan: 


ds 
are as su durable as feed mills can be 
built. Nothing but highest grade materials go into 


e t meney. makers for their owners. 






the cob perfectly. 
Don’t fail to have your dealer lend you one = 


hen supply you and give you an extended Free Trial. 
a us You will find the New Hol- 


. Use any 

kind of A ark 2 
up.”’ ind corn, co 

4 Grinds 







coarse for stock food or fine 


Send for catalog and booklet “The 
Right Way to Feed Grain.” Gives 


rs 
on feeding hogs, cattle, milk-cows, 


‘Also write for wood sawcatalog and prices. 


Mew How.ane Macume Co., Box 40 , New Howtawo, Pa. 





























By L. CG. ROOT, The mysteries of bee-keeping 
plained. 
rience with the latest discoveries and inventions 


complete work. Illustrated. 
Cloth 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


439 Lafayette Street, 


QUIMBY’S NEW BEE-KEEPING 


Combining the result of 50 years’ expe 
presenting the most approved methods, forming a 
271 pages. 5x7 inches. 


New York 








Our catalogue accurately illustrates over 
75 Styles of harness for all purposes. Prices 


ex- 
tuaranteed 





and 








are wholesale—saves $10 to $15 on every harness, 
Only best oak-tanned leather is used. Every harness 
for five years CatalogueE.C. frém 


King Harness Co., 26 Lake$t.. Owego, Tioga Co., N.Y 








“TRY A LITTLE ADV 
IN A A.” 















EVERY RURAL 


Two Useful Books 





HOME NEEDS THEM 








but make them pay handsome profi 






more than a ,Cook Book—it is a housekeeper’s assistant. 
tested and found practical ; all were contributed by farm housewives. 





@ Making Poultry Pay is true to its name—it not only tells how to raise hens, 


t. @ Farm and Home Cook Book is really 
Every recipe has been 
















Making Poultry Pay is a practical book by practical poultrymen for 
practical people. The author draws freely from the practices of success- 
ful poultry keepers and breeders, and aims to present a book which shall 


Making Poultry Pay 


A New Guide to the Whole Art 


from Nest to Market 


serve as a guide and handbook for the profitable keeping of poultry. 


| 


briefly covers 





Covers Land, Air and Water Fowls 


This book also contains comprehensive chapters on ducks, geese, tur- 
keys, guineas, peafowl, pigeons and squab raising; in fact, fully and 


the whole ground of practical poultry keeping. It is so 


plainly written that it serves as a complete guide to the subject for novice 
or experienced poultrymen. 


There are 300 pages, 5x74 inches. 





Over one 


book and is 


canning and 
It is well 

















Preparation of food for the farm home table. 
especially and primarily for farm homes and the entire text is con- 
tributed by farm housewives. 

This book contains many unique features not found in any other cook 


and will permit the book to lie flat when opened 
trated, There are 320 pages, 5x 74 inches 


Farm and Home Cook Book 


and Housekeeper’s Assistant 


Compiled and Edited by Adeline 0. Goessling 


thousand simple recipes, each one of practical value In the 
This book is intended 


of especial interest to those living on the farm. It tells all 


about fireless cooking—the Hay Box. The chapter on butchering-time 
recipes is really excellent. 
chapter is on culinary and medical herbs and there are useful hints for 


This is well illustrated. Another valuable 
preserving fruits and vegetables. 

bound with handsome, flexible covers that will wear well 
It is splendidly illu» 








How to Get Them 








send us $2.00, 
offers exclude all other books. 


They are not sold alone, and can only be had in connection with a subscription 
Send in your order now——address it to 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 315 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Send us $1.00 for your subscription to this journal for one 
year, and we will send you, upon request, postpaid, 
either of the books described above. if both are desired, 
These 












Just What You Want ===, 


Send $1.00 or more for your subscription to this jowi al and get a copy—Read care- 
tully the big advertisement which appears on another page—RENEW NOW!! 


The Home Physician 








* PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY 


A, JEFFERS, PRINCESS ANNE COUNTY, VA 





Our agricultural journals seem al- 
| most completely to ignore the sun- 
| flower. It is not, so to speak, a com- 
| mercial crop; the price of it is not 
| quoted in our crop reports; and yet 

it is really and truly a valuable and 
desirable crop, especially for poultry. 
| No feed I know of is quite so good 
| in molting time as sunflower seed, 
I am not chemist enough to say how 
much of its virtue lies in the shell 
or in the meat, but for a year or two 
I have been trying to determine one 
or more points. I have fed the seed 
to poultry, to the horse sand to the 
cow, With splendid results in e-7n 
and every instance. I have also set- 
tled that it is better to grow the va- 
riety that produces ‘the single héad 
to the stalk, rather than the kind that 
produces a multiplicity of heads. 

The head shown in the illustration 
meastres a little more than 16 inches 
across the face, rather more than 4 
feet in circumference. It was. care- 
fully measured, the seeds extracted 
from their individual sockets, and 
carefully counted. The number was 
found to be 2473 fully developed seeds. 
The stalks with 25 or 30 heads there- 
on may possibly have more seeds, but 
they will not measure nor weigh up 
to the seeds in the single-head. stalk, 

The sunflower is an easy crop to 
grow, not a bit more trouble than 
corn. It is a hardy plant, a vigor- 
ous, rapid grower, and a desirable 
one to grow about the home, because 
of its- bright; cheerful, yellow blos- 
soms. Soon the heads begin to droop, 
heavily freighted with developing 
grain, until it gets within reach of 
the hens, who jump up 3 feet or 
even more to dislodge the ripening 
seeds. Such exercise is good for the 
hens. . 


Scheme to Raise Grange Funds 


Adirondack grange, No 971, is at 
Willsboro, N Y, where there is no 


| Sunflower on the Farm 








| tent 





hall for a meeting place except an 
old schoolhouse now used for a town 
ball, This meeting rodm is 30x30, 
and is so badly in need of repairs 
that it is not a fit place for anyone to 
go. The plaster is off to such an ex- 
that one could almost throw 
pumpkins through the side walls and 
ceiling. The attendance has gone 
down almost to the vanishing point, 
although we had a membership of 
over 100, made up of some very good 
material. 

In November last a member made 


} - 
}a motion that a committee be ap- 





pointed to devise ways and means of 
raising funds for a grange hall to bd 
built upon a iot that had been owned 
by the grange for several years. We 
then had about $200 in the treasury 
as a nest egg. The committee recome 
mended that we issue grange hall 
stock at $5 a share, to be paid in 10% 
a month and paying interest at 5%. 
This plan was adopted and an active 
campaign was begun. Our wide- 
awake lecturer, foreseeing that wea 
might not sell stock enough. to raise 
the amount necessary, proposed that 
all members be required to earn $1 
for the building fund, to be given in 
at the first February meeting, at 


the same time telling how they 
earnéd it, 

This meeting has been held and 
Worthy Master Clark was the first 


one called wpo... He walked to the 
cashier’s desk and put down his dol- 
lar made wp of nickels and pennies, 
but when asked how he earned 
it he .glanced over toward Mrg 
Clark and appeared not to want te 
tell. 

A member remarked that he arose 
in response to the sign with distress; 
that from surface indications he 
feared the master had been visiting 
his wife’s egg basket; and, that while 
the money was tainted, it would buy 
clean conerete blocks for the new 
kall, and he moved the money be ac-« 
cepted without further question. To 
this the master replied that he really 
had earned the money, for last sume 
mer his wife had had an operation 
and after the nurse left he had given 
her alcohol rubs. 

Miss Minnie Smith had earned her 
dollar by doing housework for her 
father. Mrs C. L. Clark had earned 
hers by putting talcum vowder on 
her husband’s back when he had the 
shingles. Miss Ethleen Calkins had 
earned hers, but had not beenable te 
collect it. She was given more time 
Brother Owens said he porrowed $2 
ef his wife, and not to be outdone by 
her in generosity he would pay for 
both of them. Dean Reynolds had 
worked overtime in a sawmill, Sec 
Palmer had sold a poor little goose. 
Mrs Rand had woven rugs. Chaplain 
Keeler had sold beef. 

George Sayward had earned his 
dollar, but ‘his little boy needed a 
pair of pants and he had _ spent it, 
but would try again. The members, 
who knew that the boy was only 
three weeks old, put. some salt upon 
this report before they swallowed it, 

Ralph Calkins ran a fox down and 
took the dollar out of his hide. Mrs 
Palmer had sold some special eggs. 
Sherman Smith said he “swiped” ‘his 
from his sister. Mrs Keeler had made 
four bottles of catsup for a Schenec- 
tady doctor. He had sent her a check 

























VIRGINIA SUNFLOWER FOUR FEET AROUND 
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turned in. Steward Rand 
admitted that he had 


which she 
unblushingiy 
borrowed his. 

On the rounds several brothers 
(no sisters) admitted that they had 
not earned their dollars and were 
given until the next meeting to come 
down or be fined $1.50, 

Dr Santee said he had appealed to 
his friend, M. G. Kains,’ associate edi- 
tor of American Agriculturist, who 
had given him a brand new dollar 
bill that he had just made, to write a 
report of how the grange hall dollars 
were earned. The original new dol- 
lar was added to the fund. 

To make a long story short the 
net result was that the building fund 
was $41 larger and the members had 
a very enjoyable time, for which they 
gave a vote of thanks to Sister Staf- 
ford, the lecturer. And, best of all, 
instead of having to drum up enough 
members for a quorum we are now 
having full and enthusiastic meetings 
with a bright prospect for a fine new 





concrete biock grange hall in the 
near future 

Please send my paper to South 
Boston, I am- well pleased with 
American Agriculturist and will do 


all I can for you.—[T. C. Sage, North 
Carolina. 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 
Five Cents a Word 
Read by 500,000 People Weekly 





oe DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable 
in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only FIVE 
a word you can advertise anything you 
wish to buy, sell or exchange. 
. THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement and each initial or a number counts 
as one word. Cash must accumpany each order, and 
t must have address of, as we cannot 
forward replies sent to this office. 
COPY must be received Friday to guarantee inser- 





WORTH CAREFUL READING 


EGGS AND POULTRY 


Pu ERS SINGLE COMB White Leghorns. 263 -egg 
eggs, day-old chicks Cireular tree. 
GuaNt MOYER, Fort Plain, N X. 





BUFF ORPINGTON EGGS, 15 $1, 50 $3, 100 $5; 
White Holland turkey eggs, 9 2, #50: Collie male pups. 
W. LOTHERS, Perulack, 





GOLDEX WYANDOTTES— 
‘orid’s best utility or fancy. 


\ = ORs producers. 
BRUNDAGE, Danbury, Ct 





ss WYANDOTTES exclusively 
eggs, five cents each, $4 per 
SHELHORN, Mariton, N J. 


EGGS, $1 PER 15, from Single Comb Rhode Island 
ay) and Barred Rocks. Cockerels for sal le. P C.F. 
MAURER, Dublia, 


ABOUT FIFTEEN Al S € Brown Leghorn 
ereis eft, and upward. HILLSIDE POULTRY 
FARM, Canaan, N Y. 


INDIAN RUNNER DUCKS—Heavy layers of white 
coms. Eggs $1. ee sitting; SS a 100. H. M BEAM, 


Fine healthy 
100 M &. 

















New Brunswick. 
ee ee ree POULTRY—Best 20 varieties. 
$i; 40. $2. Catalog. HENRY MOHR, 

, — eB, Pa, 
EGGS, BREEDING STOCK, Lezhorns, Rocks, Or- 








pingtuvs. Circular free. MILTON BROWN, Route 3, 
Attleboro, Mass. 

WHITE ——r" baby chicks, 9 cents. Orders 
taken for apring delivery. WHITNEY WOGER, 
Atwater, N z. 

Gocoemian WYANDOTTES- -Eges. $1 15. 
Order now. E. W. SLATE, South Hammond. N oe 





LEGHORNS—White and Brown cockerels, $1.50. 
Catalog free. LEGHORN FARMS, Lancaster, Pa. 


BARBY CHICKS—Six __ breeds. Catalog free. 
JOSIAH BRITTON, Flemington, N 


COLUMBIAN WYANDOTTE cockerels, 
2. I. B. TUTTLE, Apalachin, N Y 


BROWN LEGHORN and Mottled Ancona 
for sale. LL. D. RIFE. Gettysburg, Pa. 


TOULOUSE GEESE from pedives _prumaee winners. 
BEULAH KUNBY, Seneca Falls. 








range stock, 





cockerelg 











WHITE MINORCA cockerels, $2 each TIOGA 
POULTRY FARMS, Apalachin, N Y. 
BY CHICKS breeds. Catalog free. 


BA S—Sevren 
DEROY TAYLOR, Lyons, N Y. 






































in issue of the following week. Advert ts EGGS—F M 
af “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO RENT’ will be °GGS—From ammoth Bronze turkers. 58. B. 
at the above tate. but will be in | COGAN, Cumberland, 0 
eur ATE MARKE . ~ - ——_— 
NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any kind AFRICAN and Embden geese. 8. WHEELER, 
will be allowed under this head, thus making a small | Lsedonville, N Y. 
adv as ee . — one. or ‘ 
the “Warmers” Exchange’ adver- 
tising is only Five cenis a word each insertion. LIVE sTockK 
Address 
RICAN AGRIOU RIST Fares Se agen ed Cazes, Fishel —_ White 
, > ~ an » Rock cockere ea Pp. enna ing 
315 Fourth Ave., New York City | jconng slate at wholesale. W. M. BENNINGER. 
_ Wailnutport, Pa 
r LTR GUERNSEY'’S GRADE CALVES—Sire from Ad- 
EGGS AND POUL ¥ vanced Regist ancestry Register Chester while 
oe <8 ge WILLETT STOCK FARMS, Fort 
ain, N ¥ 
GUARANTEED 50 Barred Rock hens.. Eggs, Single nena - 
Comb Brown and Buff Leghorns, Rose Comb Black POLAND-CHINAS, large type, service boars, bred 
Minoreas, Rose Comb Reds, Anconas, Columbian | *¥5. fall pigs. Prices reasonable. L. C. McLAUGH- 
Wrandoties, Silver Laced Wyandottes, Rose Comb | LN. Pleasantville, 0, 
ue Andalusians, Indian Runner Ducks Business 
~ ~ 7 POLAND-CHINAS—First prize state fair winners. 
prices. AG McCAIN CO, Delaware, N J Catalog free. NELSON STAMBAUGH, K F D- 1, 
New Berlin, 
cS—Single Co Vh 8, _ : 
Rose Comb Rhode Island Reds 10c and ise each, | , JENNETS—S fine ones, 2 bred. half price to quick 
Strong and livable. From vigorous free range stock. buyer. Also team big mules. Write. CLARK BROs, 
ne for utility one standard ae Sa cS Freeport, O 
. WESLE N on NY —- 
very guararteed I EY GRINNELL, Sodus, ¥ FOR SALH—Hampshire pigs. Red Polled bull 
calves. O, H, SWOGGER & SON, Mercer, Pa 
THOROUGHBRED FE ex: E vigorous 


EGGS from 
noms strains, $2 pe. 15; s w, iS poe oo 1a. 
Ancona Min =o. 


nd 
oaks ORCHARD POU LTRY TARM. 3 Masonville 





tra cheice cockerele and pul- 
lets, very reasonable Eggs from exhibition matings 
$3 per sitting, utility $1.25. $6 per hundred. I can 
5 you. GEORGE G RE ENWALD, Haines sport, 


BARRED ROCAS—Ex 


BERKSHIRES—Send your orders o- 
WILL IAM | ROBERTSON, Friendship, N 


yoe pigs. 











g STERE D Pras bull, 6 months old. Price 
reasonable F. H. SHEFFER, Liberty, Pa 
C SWINE—We are breeders and shippers. 


oO! 
G. W. FRISBIR. Savona, N Y. 


LARGE YORKSHTRES—Boars, pigs 
EDDY, Cattaraugus Y. 





ROBERT D. 








CAN Pekin duck eggs for 
hatching. 

per 100 . 
known as the Marlton Pou 


SPARE a few hundred 
Not farcry, but good utility stock at $8 
J. 8 KILPATRICK, Woodstown, -N . 

ltry Farm, Woodstown, N J 





B DING COCKERELS hens. Eggs for 
rm egy mock. SC RI Rose and Single 
Satisfaction guaranteed 

Y¥ 


Legh: 
RE aT DILLENBSE Ck. "R: andall, N 


and 
Reds. 





-For the 
and eges 


HOLL AND turkers 
te Wyandottes 


Lag ye I WHITE 
dest, oe e 
ANDERSON, Stewarts- 


wice W 





for ake Great layers. H. W. 
town, Pa. 

MOYERS’ Single Comb White Leghorns, 263-egg 
strain, 50 utility cockereis, eneh, eggs and day- 
eld chicks, circular free. .-GRANT. MOYER, Fort 
Plain, N Y, 





RHODE ISLAND RED poultry. Both combs, choice 
eockerels and gullets for sale. Also eggs for hatch- 
ing. Circular free. FAIRVIEW FARM, Turn- 
pike, Pa. 


EGGS FOR HATC SING, 





cuarentees absolutely pure 
nites strain ‘atalog free. DAWLEY- 
LE WHITE LEGHORN ¥ <i Mexico, N Y. 


_WHITE WYANDOTTES and Indian Runner ducks. 
Grand win and lay strains. All sales guaranteed 
OWNLAND FARMS, South Hammond, N 








am 1*. — Leghorns, Hambures, Rocks, 
Foudans, and Wrandottes. Cockerels $2, 
. for $5. BNOOKRIDE FARM, Nelson, Pa. 





SLVR SPANGLED HAMBURG and Brown Leg- 
cockerels, $1 each Tunis and Suffolk sheep 
au "STIN JACESON, “atiseral Springs, N Y. 


Srvaas COMB White Leghorn cockerels, exgs and 
baby chicks for sale at Forest Lawn Poultry Farm 
. CEORGE i. DRAKE, Beaver Dams, N ¥. 


Looms a mag Chicks and from silver cup 
ers, Rocks, Reds. Langshans, Winorcas. Leghorns. 
RANI HARBAUGH, Middleburg, Md. 


THE FARMERS’ row a a 
¥ warere Ba $1, er Catalog 


HOMAS WILDER, Richiand. 














= JERSEY pigs, extra nice, $6 each. HUGH 


INTON, West Chester 





POLLED JERSEYS—Charies S. Hatfield. Spring- 
field, 0. 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 





CHOICE SEEDS bought direct from the farmer and 
sold direct to the farmer. We offer you the choicest 


seeds, doubly recieaned. medium and mammoth 
clover seed, alstke. alfalfa, timothy, crimson clever, 
white clover, red top, orchard grass, blue grass, lawn 
grass, all kinds of corn, spring ard winter wheat, 
buckwheat, all kinds of peas. Samples and prices 
sent on application. N. WERTHEIMER & SONS 
Ligonier, Ind. 





POTATOES—I have some extra nice quality seed 
potatoes, Green Mountains, State of Maine, Norcross, 
Geld Coin, Ruloft, Mills Prize, Carmans, Sir Walter 
Raleigh and Spautding Rese. I can sell at 60 cents 
per bushel; .cash with order. Shipment when de- 
sired. Send me your order st once and get some 
of this choice stock. J. E. WALKER, Avoca, N Y. 


CABBAGE BSEED—Grown under the cpouviges of 








the pioneer grewer of cabbage seed on Long Isla: 
All_ varieties, $1.80. pound, postage paid. 30 gisdian 
bulbs, 10 varieties. 30c postpaid: 1.200.000 cabbage 
plants, 7 r. Ww ROCHELLE & SONS, 
Chester, N J 
CARBAGE SEED—New Enkiwiven glery (the 
world’s Lest cabbage). Extra selected seed. my own 
rtation, direct from introducers in Holland of 


D: on, 35 cents, 


this seul wonderful cabbage $2 
postpaid.’ Write J. AUG DRAKE. 


Tb. 
for free ‘catal 
Reedaman. Chester. N J. = 


FINE LINE FRU 





‘or catalog, it’s 
We el own stock, CHAMPION NUR- 


e . 





EUANTS Ott free tock quetes lowest pring. hon 
estly ae — 
| ee eo = Fg BS 


~. A. G. BLOUNT, Box 120. 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 
MAKE YOUR OAT CROP PAY—Statistics 





show 


average yield Are yours?’ Sow Swedish 
select, bred to prevent in ing by only commercial 
breeder in the state. New blood infused. Strong 

x ao test. Premium at Illinois college of 


sweepstakes on 


— champion 
ELLIs, 


is ‘on Samples free, 
GRAIN coring eat Winslow, Ti. 


ELDORADO OATS, best yielding oat grown. 
Originator grew 204 bushels on measured acre. Send 
for descriptive price list of best yielding oats and 
potatoes. CHARLES CODNER, Owego, N Y 

oy varieties. Aspara- 
plants Fruit trees. 
HARRY s SQUIRES, Good Ground, 











CLOVER SEED, from grower. Ali kinds. Highest 











quality. Catalog, samples and price mailed on re- 
quest. MACE & MANSFIELD, Greenville. 0 

SEED POTATCES—Irish Cobbler $1, Green Moun- 
tains. Coins, 5c; Reid's Yellow Dent corn, 
$1.25. THOMAS P. ROTH, Orefield, Pa. 

GET THE LOWEST PRICE on our own grown 
Irish . Cobbler peratens de: “ed at your = station. 
PICKERING BROS, Fairpor. N Y 

TREES—Special low offers in best grades; send for 
illustrated catalog G. c. STONE WHOLE aE: E 
NURSERIES, Dansville, N Y 





timothy seed for 
WALTER E., 


MEDIUM Mammoth ulsike and 
aale For samples i prices write 
TRUMPLER, Tiffin, 




















DO NOT PAY. high prices for garden and farm 
seeds. Send for my catalog. HARRY I sau IRES, 
Good Ground, \ Y, 

CLOVER SEED, 99% pure. Samples free We 
sell direét. Crop ‘short. “GLICK’S SEED FARMS, 
Lancaster, Pa. 

WELCOME SEED OATS—Send stamp for sample 

. H. L. SCHERMERHORN, South Ham- 
mond, N ¥ 

ONION SEED, home grown, send for prices. JOHN 
QUIRK, North Madison, 

MISCELLANEOUS 

FULL BARREL LOTS of siightly damaged 
stoneware shipped to any address direct from pot- 
tery at New Brighton, Pa, ,for $1 Lots are well 
assorted, containing rd jars, pans, bowls, 
pitchers, tea and beanpots, a little of each. Send 


eash with order; write us. E. SWASEY & CO, 


Portland, Me. 


WANTED—Every poultry keeper who reads this ad- 

~~» to send 25 cents for my formula for mak- 

ing lay. Do not hesitate about sending, ag it 

will Iosttivedy make your hens lay tm cold or warm 

weather. Send teday and be getting exes Address 
HEMAN CARLTON, Whitehall. N Y. 


BAVE MONEY on everything you 
our catalog of groceries, hardware, 








wane for 
books, 


buy 
medicin 








music, . ee. Our _— save you from a third 
to a half of your a se offers also to “all who 
anewer this ad AN ficntcaN SALES AGENCY 
Box 194, New London, Ct 

ONE APPLICATION SIXEAS’ famous lice pow- 
ders frees poultry from lice Sold by GEORGE 
SIXEAS, Newcastle, Va, at 25 cents per box. by mail 
Stamps or coin Five pounds by express, $1, with 
practical directions for making poultry pay 

MILK PRODUCERS for New York city market 


branches of the 
ALBERT 


how to form 
to the secretary, 


desiring information 
dairymen’s league, write 
MANNING, Otiaville, N 

A NEW BLICKENSDERFER 
change for good incubator. JAMES B 
Hainestilie,.N J 


POULTRY PRINTING a 








typewriter to es 
FULLER, 





specialty Cuts of all 

















breeds. Samples free HOWARD HOSTER CO, Sen- 
eca Falls, N Y¥ 
FERTILIZER LIME for price, etc, address WAL- 
TON QUARRIES. Harrisburg, Pa 
PATENTS—Free book RICHAR ay & COM- 
PANY, Jenifer Building, Washington, D 
HARDWOOD ASHES. best fertilizer. in use 
GRORGE STEVENS. Peterborough, Ontario 
PRINTING—250 each, letterheads and envelopes, 
for $2. RICHARDSON, Printer, Frost 
DOGS, RABBITS AND PET STOCK 
FOX HOUND—Thoroughbred, well broker For 


sale cheap. SAM STEWART, Cobalt, Ct 


MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 





,  ORDWOOD CTRCTLAR SAWS, 24- nh. $4.50; 
6-inch, $5.25. Swing saw tables, $14; h p gaso- 
_ engines. $85; 6 h >. — Catalog -u4 PAL- 
MER BROS, Cos Cob, 








OUR HELP BUREAU 


Cents a Word 


MALE HELP WANTED 
WANTED—A practical, 





hustling farmer to work a 


well-equipped 100-acre farm near New York, on 
shares, ree fruit bearing apple orchards, sheep, 
poultry end other stock for use. A good 


proposition to the right man. Give in first letter num- 
ber in family. Experience when and where, oniy 
those coving Positive proof of sobriety and good char- 
acter need apply. BOX 46, Station L, Brooklyn, 4 








WANTED—April 1, orchardist, single man, must 
be fully capable, all work in bearing orchards, prun- 
ing, grafting, spraying Complete handling from 
plowing to market. Can make liberal sharing prop- 
osttion or straight salary. Don’t answer if drinker. 
State experience and references. MES ELIZABETH 
CAMPBELL, Millerton, N Y. 

YOU ARE WANTED for government positions, $80 
month. Annual vacation, short hours. No “layoffs.” 
Common education sufficient. Over 12,000 appoint- 
ments coming this year. Influence unnetessary. Send 
postal immediately for Tist of positions open 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept G-19. Rochester. N Y 


MEN AND BOYS can learn plumbines. plastering 
and bricklaying in a few — and then earn $5 


a cay ‘ for free catalog 
GREAT EASTERN TRADE 
St. New York City. 





rite 
BCHOOL 47 East 32d 





WANTED—Young men to learn tclegraphy. rail- 
road and wireless. Companies need operators. Wages 
$55 to. $150 monthly. Write EASTERN TELE- 
GRAPH SCHOOL, Lebanon, Pa, for particulars. 
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HELP WANTED 


MEN automobile business. We teach you 

at you $25 weekly job. $10 weekly whiie 

learning. ROCHESTER AUTO SCHOOL, 552, Boch 
ester, } . 


MALE 


—Learn 





WANTED—Government farmers. 
April 12. Maximum salary 
now. Write immediately 
St Louis 


Examination 


$1000 rly. pare 
Dept 10TF. 


yea 
OZMENT, 





AGENTS WANTED 


AGENTS: 100% profit. New combination tool. 15 
in one For farmers, electricians, machinists, plum 
bers, auto owners THOMAS COMPANY, 453 Third 
Street, Dayton, O 





SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE 


OR FARM MANAGER, 


ESTATE, open for engage- 
ment Thoroughly experienced and competent in all 
details connected with the construction, development 
and general management of first-class business farm 
or gentioman’s estate; American, 28. Record and ref- 
erences that will bear careful investigation. Last posi- 
tion includes four years in the development. equip- 
ment and completion of one of the finest estates in 
western New York. BOX 4, Charlotte, N ¥ 








OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Five Cents a Word 





FREE EXCURSION to Pecos Pallsades—The sun- 
shine valley of Texas. Get away from the cold win- 
ters and visit the wonderful new Imperial irrigation 
project in lower Pecos vatiey, Texas, just shead of 
Orient railway construction Rich, fertile fruit and 
alfalfa land, with perpetual water rij sts Many 
northern farmers moving in rrigation aystem fla- 






































ished. I will sell you a $60 lot with perpetual water 
right in any of three new towns, in the irrigation 
project, and furnish you free railroad and sleeping 
car expenses from Kansas City to Pecos Palisades 
and retwn Give you a 200-mile aute trip and free 
hotel accommodation while inapecting the project 
Excursion will be personally conducted An” enjoya- 
ble educational and profitable trip Write or wire 
reservation Party leaves Kansas City March 
W. KR. DRAPER, 924 Baltimore Avenue, Kansas 
City, Mo 

FINEST IRRIGATED. LAND the sun shines on fs 
now open to you at a lew price at Fort Siockton, 
Tex Write today for free map of Texes, booklet 
and illustrated folder describing these lands For 
Stockton farmers made big profite last year Melons 
yielded $250 per acre, turnips, $900 per acre; sorghum, 
$120 per acre; maize, $190 per acre; alfalfa, seven 
cuttings, average price $22 per tor Peaches $15 per 
tree, Malaga grapes, 50 Ibs per vine Abundant sup- 
ply of pure spring water for every acre of trrigable 
land. Fine all year climate—altitude 1050 feet 
Crops are sure. No droughts, floods or hurricanes to 
cat down profits or depreciate land values Long 
growing season and a splendid market right now 
for everything you can raise Low rate excursions 
first and third ‘Tweedy < each month Write oeey 
for particulars. ? gents no trades T 
STOCKTON IRRIGATE D LANDS COMPANY, aH} 
Fidelity Trust Bldg, Kansas City, Mo 

FOR SALE—Farm of cighty cres, wood, timber, 
eight-room, two-story house basement barn lv 
44, hog house, hen house, all in very good condition 
Bulldings are insured fer $1,100 Applies, peaches 
and cherries Three-fourths mile from church, 
creamery and markets Price $1650, $900 cash, 
balance mortgage at five per cent HALL'S FARM 
AGENCY, Owego, Tioga Co 

YORK STATE FARMS—Facts from department of 
agriculture Land cheap, convenient markets, leads 
on hay, truck, petatoes, beans, onions, small fruits, 
buckwheat, poultry and eggs. Gre 7 dairy state, 50% 
increase 10 years; send for our cat Some of the 
greatest bargains in state sc a L 7” AND nYER'’S 
FARM AGENCY, Binghamton y 

LARGE FARM WANTED in exchange for large 
and handsome block of stores. always rented to first- 
class tenants, yielding a handsome income Farm 
desired must be well equipped and under 1 good 
state of cultivatior Address owner FARL W. 
PRATT, 786 Washington Street. Boston 

ANOTHER YORK STATE BARGAIN—-TO-acre 
fertile farm) 1% mile rallroad “i buildings 
plenty water, fruit and timber ( S700 cash 
balance time. Write for other farm bargain VAI 
LEY FARM AGENCY, Owego Y 

A BEAUTIFUL FARM for sale in the finest frui 
growing and trucking section in the werld; fertile 
soll and fine climate: also water front farm with tim 
ber Gas on adjoining property For full particular 
address SAMUEL P. WOODCOCK, Salisbury, Wicom 
ico Co, Md 

DELAWARE FARMS FOR SALE Healthful cli 
mate short winters, productive soil best markets 






iflustrated catalog of lergest rnd cheapest list o 
WILLIAM G. WECHTENHISER 








farms in state, free 
Harrington. Del 

FARM, 106 ACRES—G sacrifi for immediate 
sale. Good land, comf< ortable house, bar ") neTes 
tillable, balance woodland Neer good market town 
Price $2800 easy terras BOX K. Seaford 

GOOD FARMS FOR SALE at low prices In nearts 
all parts of New York state. Catalog free to parties 

NORTHERN REALTY CO, Syvra 


rt te buy 





cuse, N 

WRITE MATHIAS HAWN, Greenwood, Delaware 
for real facts about Delaware lands. Mild climate 
cheap homes, long growing season ready markets 





OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG, high-grade farms 




















in. Livingston county, Michigan, sent on request 
LEE CHAMBERLAIN, Howell, Mich 
75 ACRES, mile of town Good house, barn, other 
buil dings, fruit Write for descriptior Price $1800 
BOX 43, Greenwood, Del 
WANTED—To buy small farm. JAMES PETER, 
44 Lowell Place, Buffalo, N Y¥ 
CELERY LAND for sale. C. F. WILLIAMS, Box 
923, Sanford, Fia 
A A Ahead of the Rest 

Ameri@n Agriculturist, New Yorl 
City. Gentlemen: As to my adv in 
your paper, will say that I did not 
keep an accurate account of the re 
turns from the different papers, but 


I was under the impression that your 
paper brought as many inquiries, and 
made me as many sales as any other 
paper I advertised in, and I think it 
was a little ahead of the rest. This 
was my impression judging from the 
inquiries and sales. A great man) 
would writc me saying they saw. my 
adv in the Old Reliable American 
Agriculturist.—[R. F. Hamilton, 
Cochranville, Pa. 








Cg ere used. Our No.6 Combined Hill and 
B. Seeder with Mavker and, Double and siecle 
ty Wheel Hoe is # wonderful tool—can be used 


it. 
Patented. New Useful Combination. 


Low priced. Agents aroused. Sales wear Every home needs 
tools. Here are 15 toolsin one. Essox, Co., N. ¥. agent sold 100 


fi 
Bi $ 
confidential terms. Ten-inch sample free if you mesn business 
THOMAS MFG. CO., 5846 Wayne Weresty DAYTON, OnIO 


Ny various pag combinations. Saves time, 
labor and seed. Price, $12. Other 
garden tools, 62.50up. Easy to 
operate. ecommended by 
gardeners everywhere. Write. 
to-day for 75th Anniver-, 
sary Catalog—Free, 
we B’F'a CD, 








Iwan Post Hole and Well Auger 
Best for fence, telephone post holes and wells, 
Makes hole smooth and opnty. ematies 
easily. Three full ns com- 
plete post hole. Special price 
to aeeeeuee. — 
wanted where deal- 
ore do not handle. Ask dealer for 

Be sure Iwan Bros. is on handle casting. 


Writ for “Easy digging’’ book free. 
WAN BROTHERS, Box 38, So. Bend, Ind. 

















LWAYS Mention Peniscrs, You will get 8 
vertisers. You will gets 
A’ This Journal veryauick reply if you de 


Turpentine 
é and 
9% Gasoline Tricks 


Temporarily Lessen Lameness 
in Some Horses—It Returns 
in a Day or Two—and You 
Have Been Swindled 


HAT is just one of the many intensely interesting and curious ex- 
posures in our new book, ‘Horse Secrets,’’ by Dr. A. S. Alex- 
ander, the eminent veterinarian. This is a new kind ofa horse 

book. Its information is unique and different. Much of it has never 
before been made public. It not only gives the practical, helpful se- 
crets of leading horsemen for feeding, conditioning and training their 
stock,—but it gives the 


Real “Horse Secrets” 


that are of big importance to every man whe buys, sells or trades horses. 

It clearly exposes the schemes, tricks and dodges of ‘ ‘gyps” 
and unscrupulous horse-traders to hide infirmities and imperfections in 
the horsés they offer for sale. It tells how to detect these tricks with- 
out fail. Explains the swindler’s favorite ways of “‘shutting a 
‘heaver’’”’ and “plugging a ‘roarer.’’’ Secret of temporarily over- 
coming lameness. Secret of blowing air under the skin to produce 
plumpness—and how to detect it. Secret of hiding spavin. Secrets 
of concealing eye weaknesses, deafness, glanders, broken wind, etc. 
The trick of “gingering’’ a show horse. The secret of artificially 
inducing knee-action. 

The latest (6th) edition is now ready, completely revised, and 
illustrated with drawings and diagrams. A long list of new secrets 
and exposures goes into this edition for the first time. 

No matter whether you are in the horse business on a large or 
small scale,these tacts, hints and suggestions will be worth money to you. 


Farm Journal 


is a paper for the farmer and stockman who wants to keep down to now. 

It is the standard pam ae aga tor the farm and home—34 years young. 

It is practical, ive and to the point. 

it covers, ina a -headed, sensible way, the newest ideas and most 
helpful facts of interest to the horse- -owner, cattleman, farmer, fruit-grower, 
gardener, villager, suburbanite, the women folks and boys and girls, 

Has the largest circulation of any agricultural paper—over 800,000—be- 
cause it serves its readers best. Accept the remarkable offer and send your sub- 


scription today. 
We will send a copy of ‘‘Horse 
e Secrets’’ and ‘'Farm Journal"’ for y Oc 
Mearly two YEATS fOF---++--+-seeeeeeee 


Mail subscription coupon today. 
OC EE © RS 6 OS rrr 
Farm Journal, 100 Clifton St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Gentlemen:—Enclosed find 50c. Please send me your book ‘‘Horse 
Secrets’’ and ‘‘Farm Journal’ the rest ot 9!) and ail 1912. 
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Farm Journal, 100 Clifton St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








THE LATEST MARKETS 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 




















Cattle | Hogs Sheep 

Per 100 Ibs | 

1911 | 1910 | 1911 | 1910 | 1911 | 1910 

| 

Chicago — |$7 00 ($7.55 |$8.00 |$9.30 |$4.35 |$7.25 
New York | 6.73 | 6.75 | 8.15| 9.40 | 4.50 6.20 
Buffalo 6.75 | 6.65 | 840 / 9.35 | 4.35 | 6.75 
Kansas C’y} 6.50 | 7.00 | 7.86; 9.00 | 4.30 6.60 
Pittsburg | 6.75 | 6.75 | wes 9.35 | 4.30) 6.90 








At Chicago, in the beef cattle trade 
top prices’ continue steady but for 
several weeks arrivals of various 
grades have fluctuated widely. De- 
mand for. feeding and stocker cattle 
continues »strong and prices in well 
established channel. Veal trade has 
been seasonably erratic, heavy Jan 
receipts having caused a glut in the 
dressed veal markét. Light weight 
cattle are selling very close to fat 
grades. 

Beef steers, choice to prime heavy...... $6.40@ 6.90 
ane OR MOUS. oc cckdSebedeed o > 20@° 6.6 
Dry buteher Mata tcbel ocuves 
Heifers 

Butcher 
Poor to fair canning 
Veal calves, fair to prime..... 
Stockers weighing 550 to 76 
Fair to selected feeders....... 
Milch cows and springers, 

While hog quotations are 
than a year ago, 








stock 


lower 
they are far above 
the average for this month, and it is 


stated by close observers of feeding 
conditions that hogs now being fed 
are making more money for farmers 
than for’ many years. Quotations 
cover a small range, and 7% @7%c 
buys the largest portion, with occa- 
sional sales of selected light weight 
hogs reaching 8c. 

Prices on mutton sold over the re- 
tailers’ co@®nter are out of proportion 
to the prices charged for pork. This 
has been true for some time. As some 
stockmen have: expressed it, there 
must be an end to the giut in the 
sheep market, since only a_ certain 
number went back to the pasture last 
fall. However, arrivals continue very 
heavy for this time of year and prices 
fairly steady, all things being consid- 
ered. Ewes are quoted at $3.50 @ 4.50 
p 100 lbs, wethers 4.10@4.50, year- 
lings 3.50@4, breeding ewes 3.75 @ 4.50, 
good to choice light lambs 6@6.35, 
heavy 5.25@5.75, yearlings 4.75@5.50. 

The Horse Market 

Horses which aré adaptable to farm 
use sell largely at a range of $100@ 
225. However, quotations are un- 


steady, due to large arrivals and ér- 
ratic demand. Feeder horses. are 
selling at -.140@215, wagon horses 


weighing 1200 to 1350 160©@ 200. 


THE GRAIN TRADE 





LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS 





Corn Oats 
1911 | 1910 


Cash or | | Wheat 
Spot | 1911 | 1910 





Chicago 92 | 1.26 | .464 66 | 312 _ 











NewYork | .9 | 1.31 | 52 | .74 354 
Boston a — | 56 74 39 57 
Toledo 92.| 1.25) 47 | 874 | 33 |- 
8t. Louis 1.26 | 48 | 64 31 e 
Min’apolis; . 1.14 tet 60 284 |. 
Liverpool | 1.03 | 1.22 5 - - 





It is not necessary to go back very 
many weeks to find a price level in 
wheat some 10c p bu higher than 
now. In fact, within a few days wheat 
quotations have made new low rec- 
ords for the season, May selling un- 
der 9le p bu at Chicago, July down 
to 89c, and Sept 88%c. Bottom prices 


were followed by slight recovery. 
The cash market latterly has ruled 
dull and weak along with fu- 
tures, flour slow of sale except at bot- 


tom prices. Recent quotations on car 
lots of wheat, including No 1 northern 
at Chicago, 98c@$1.02 p bu, No 2 
spring 91@96c, No 3 red winter 89 
@91%c. Exports of wheat and flour 
have been small this crop year. 

Reciprocity talk hurt some. As 
soon as the. measure passed the house 
and went to the senate, traders took 
this as a reason for selling off the 
market, evidently believing that a law 
of this character would result in in- 
creased competition from Canada. As 
to routine news, this lacked novelty. 

Corn at Chicago averaged easy in 
tone without particular weakness. 
The domestic demand was liberal, 
but so were offerings from the in- 
terior. No 2 in store 46% @47%c p 
bu, May 48% @49c. 

The oats market was at a standstill, 


with a somewhat weak undertone 
Fractional declines carried the price 
to the lowest on the crop, all futures 
close to 3le p bu, followed by indir- 
ferent recovery. May oats 31% @32c. 

Rye continued quiet, with scatter- 
ing sales on the basis of Sle p bu for 
No 2 to go to store. 

Barley recovered somewhat from 
the recent sagging tendency, prices 
moving up 3@5c p bu. Good to fey 
barley 90@97c- p bu, feed grades 
60 @ F2e. 

Grass seeds were offered sparingly 
and firm with prime timothy llc p 
lb, and clover 14%c. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer 
to prices at which the product will sell 
from store, warehouse, car or dock. 
From these, country consignees must 
pay freight and commission charges. 
When sold in.a small way to retailers 
or consumers, an advance is usually 
secured. 

Apples 

At Boston, under light supplies and 
a moderate trade the apple market 
rules steady and prices firm. Fancy 
Baldwin sells at $4@4,75 p_ bbl, 
Greening 4@4,50, Russet 3@3.50, Ben 
Davis 3@3.75. Under grades go. at 
3@3.50, native bu bxs.1.25@1.50 ea. 

Apple exports show a decline, last 
week’s shipments totaling only 20,- 
300 bbls, against 23,700 week before 
last. Glasgow (Scotland) quotations 
are as follows: Newtown $6.50@7.50 


p bbl, Greening 5.50@6. Liverpool, 
Eng, quotes Baldwin apples at 4 
@4.75 


At New York, the market is in 
good demand and firm with an occa- 
sional car of fcy bbl stock exceed- 
ing the highest quotations. Far 
western bx apples are moving slowly, 
at about normal prices. King, Wine- 
sap and Spy sell at $4@5.50 p bbl, 
York Imperial and Greening 4@6 
western bx apples 1.60@2.50 p bx. 

At Chicago, market for bbl apples 
is firm. Demand continues fair and 
arrivals are smalk Choice Baldwin 
sell at $4.50@4.75 p ae Greening 
5.50 @ 5.75, Winesap 4.50@5, Ben 
Davis 4.25@4.50, King 5@5.50, Spy 7 
@8; Spitzenburg and Delicious bx ap- 
ples 150@2.50 p bx, Winesap 1.60@2, 
Gano 1.35@1.60; Ben Davis 1.25@1.50. 

Eggs 


At New York, trading is active and 
market slightly firmer Although sub- 
ject to changes at this time of year. 
Sales under call have been largely 
at 15@17%c p doz in large lots. 
Lower. grades are dragging heavily 
and. continue weak. Nearby white 


eggs sell at 20@24c p doz, brown 
17% @ 20c. 
At Boston, eggs are easy and fcy 


hennery are quoted at 23 @ 25c p doz, 
N Y 22@23c. 

At Chicago, the market is very sen- 
sitive at this time of year and breaks 
in prices are recorded at all large 


western markets. So-called . prime 
firsts are quoted around 17c p doz. 
Fresh Fruits 


At New York, carrots are in light 
supply and steady ‘with fcy Kieffer 
selling at $2@3 p bbl. Cranberries 
are meeting a fair outlet and stocks 
are light with market firm. Quota- 
tions range from’ 9 to 10 p bbl. 
Strawberries are fairly plentiful and 
lower, Fla bringing 20@40¢ p at. 

At Boston, no change is noted in 
the cranberry situation, with move- 
ment light and supplies small. Choice 
fruit sells at $7.50@9 p bbl, common 
to good berries 5.50@7; range on bxs 
is 2.50@3. Strawberries are slightly, 
easier and sell at 30@40c p qt. 

Hay and Straw 


At New York, market is about 
steady on high grades of timothy 
hay. No improvement is recorded 


in the lower grades of timothy and 
values continue irregular. Invoices 
of new shipments from all roads are 
increasing and outlook is uncertain. 


General offerings of clover and 
mi~ed hay meet a dull demand. High 
grade mixed is steady. Prime tim- 
othy sells as high as $1.10 p 100 


Ibs, No. 8 85e, cloyer mixed 90c, pure 
clover Tic, straw 45@55c. 

At Chicago, demand is light and 
offerings are large on all kinds of 
hay. Market is dull. Choice timothy 
is quoted at $19.50 p ton, rye straw 
8.50@9.50, oat 7.50@8, wheat 6.50@7. 

Mill Feeds 

At New York, city consumption is 
good, but western demand is less ac- 
tive. Coarse western spring bran it, 
100-Ib ao to arrive sell as high as 

ton, standard middlin 

.40, rea dog in 140-lb sacks 
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linseed oil 
119 p 100 lbs, grits 1.20, flakes 1.60. 


Onions 


meal .36; brewers’ meal 


At New York, high quality of on- 
fons are firm, ordinary stock more 
plentiful and fairly steady. State 
and western white sell at’ 75e@$1.15 
p bu, red or yellow 2@2.25 p 140-lb 
bag, Orange county (N Y) red or 
yellow 1.50@2, Ct yellow 1.30@1.50, 
Cuban 1.85@2.050 p cra. 

At Boston, onions are moving at a 
fair rate and native yellow sell at Sic 


@$1 p bu-bx, Ct valley 1.50@1.75 p 
100 Ibs. 
At Chicago, trade is fair and dor 


mestic onions are moving more freely 
and easy, imported cofftinue firm. 
Yellow or red sell at 85@95c p T0-lb 
gack, white $1.15@1.30. 


Potatoes 


At New York, the market contin- 
mes very weak and _ strictly choice 
stock is held at about former figures, 
but anything poor urged for sale 
brings low prices, and some ordinary 
state potatoes in bags have sold 
down -to $1:10@1.20. Bermuda po- 
tatoes are selling very slowly but 
price continues steady. Sweet pota- 
toes are having a ‘little more atten- 
tion and slightly higher for fcy. State 
potatoes in bulk are quoted as high 
as 1.50 p 180 lbs, Leng Island 1.50@ 
Zp bag, Me 1.35@1.55 or 1.40@1.65 


p 180 lbs, Bermuda 5@6.50 p_ bbl, 
Cuban 1.25@1.75 p cra, sweet 1.50@ 
2.75 p double head bbl. 

At Chicago, erratic weather has 


eaused the potato market to fluctuate 
afew cents of late, but it is back 
again in the channels it has traveled 
since the first of the year. Stormy 
weather caused light receipts, and 
prices were pushed up 2c to recede 
upon, heavy arrivals. Sales ranged 
largely frdém 46@48c p bu for car 
lots, some choice tubers bringing 50c. 


Poultry 


At New York, live poultry receipts 
have been fairly heavy, but outlet 
was good and prices steady. Chickens 
zell at 14@6e p tb, fowls 14@15%¢e, 


roosters 10@ lle, ducks 16@ 18c, 
geese 12@138c, pigeons 3c. Fresh 
killed poultry continues to drag and 


the tone of the market is weaker on 
heavy fowls than on medium weights. 
Roosters are steady. Dressed chick- 
ens and turkeys show wndesirable 
quality and sell slowly. Turkeys are 
quoted as high as 23c p %b, broilers 
35c, roasting chickens 15@18c, fowls 
15@16, capons 18@25c, roosters 11@ 
12%c, ducks 13@20c, geese 12@14c, 
prime squabs $2.50.@4.75 p doz. 

At Boston, dressed poultry is dull, 
and large northern fowls sell at 16@ 
8c p lb, chickens 17@20c, turkeys » 
25e. Live fowls sell at 14@15c p 

chickens 18@14c, roosters 9@10c. 
At Chicago, market for live poulwy 
is fairly steady, and demand moder- 
ate. Turkeys are quoted as high as 
15%c p lb, fowls 18 %c, roosters §%c, 
spring chickens 12%c, ducks 14%¢c, 
geese 11%c. Dressed poultry market 
also continues in a quiet way with 
quotations steady. Dressed turkeys 
are sold as high as 22c p Ib, spring 
thickens 14%c, roosters 10%c. 


@ 
Ib 


Vegetables 
At New York, old cabbages sell 
fairly and new are in light receipts 
aud steady. Danish sell at $8@10 


p ton, domestic $5@8, seed 80c @$1.10 
p bbl, @emestic 70@S85c, Pla and S C 


Rew $1:550@1.75 p cra. Old carrots 
are steady and sell at $1.50@1.75 p 
bbl, new bects are dragging at 
$250@8:50 p 100  bcks. Cauli- 

wer is in better condition 
and Cal sells at $1:25@1.75 p 
tase, Fla $1@2. Celery, nearby, 5@c 
@$1 p doz bchs, Pla $1.25@1.75 p 
tase, cucuntbers $38@4 p bskt, esca- 
Tole $2.50@3, eggplant, Fla, $4@ 
6.50, lima beans $6@9 p bskt, let- 
tuce 75c@$L50, peas $1@8.50, pep- 
ders $250@5 p bx, parsnips $1.25@ 
150 p bbl, spinach $1.25@2, string 
beans, wax or green, $1@2 p bskt, 
Squash $1.75@2.25 p bbl, turnips 
Tulabaga, 90c@$1, white $1.25@1.5), 


tomatoes $2@3.50 p carrier. 
Wool 


At New York, the market continues 


Guict and prices unchanged. In the 
east movement is largely in small 
S. The sellers greatly outnumber 


buyers, and all are watching the mar- 
et closely, as the season for the new 
“ip is close at hand. 
MARYLAND—At Bakimore, vege- 
tables st , potatoes 40 @60c Pp bu, 
BWeets $1@2:50 p bbi, onions SO@ Mc 
Du Cmy “butter 27@28c p ib, cheese 
b@ lic, eggs 1h@l6c p doz. 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 





PRICE OF CHOICE CBREAMERIES 
New York Boston Chicago 
1911.. 27@28 27@ 28 25@ 26% 
T910.. Si 3U YSy 
1909... 32% 32 32 
1908.. “3 32 14 32 
Butter 
At New York, the market holds 


steady on higher grades of fresh cmy 
butter, supply is somewhat freer, and 
it is requiring more pressure to sell 
ali of the butter just below prime 
quality. Choieest cmy butter in tubs 
is quoted at 27@28c p Ib. Liberal of- 
ferings of storage butter are 
a range of 23@25c. 

At Boston, butter continues steady, 
and choice western cmy sells at 27@ 


=Se p lb, northern N Y 27c, western 
26@2Te, N Y dairy 23@24e. 
At Chicago, the butter business 


shows only a slight improvement in 
a general way. A fair home demand 
exists and occasional outside orders 
are being received, but there is no 
urgent call from any source. Choicest 
cmy in tubs is quoted as high as 26%c 
p lb. Dairy butter meets a moderate 
sale, and choice lots sell as high as 
22%c. 
Cheese 

At New York, it is generally sup- 
posed most dealers ure running on 
light supplies, and this fact holds the 
market in a fairly steady condition 
for finest grades of flats, more espe- 
cially of colored. Particularly buyers 
of strictly fcy grade are still com- 
pelled to pay a premium to secure 
quality to suit them, but a large 
quantity of cheese is being offered at 
14% @ loc. 

At Chicago, no improvement in de- 
mand is reported, and transactions 
continue in a moderate way. Supplies 
are large enough so holders with the 
present state of trade feel easy. 
Twins are quoted as high as 13%c p 
lb, daisies 15c, young America and 
longhorn 15%c. 


The Mik Market 

At New York, the exchange rate to 
farmers hav'ng no extra _ station 
charges is 3*4c p qt to the shipper 
in the 2ti-c zone, or $1.81 p 40-qt 
ean delivered in New York. Despite4 
the condition of the market, there is 
mo prospect of a reduction before 
Mar 1. The relations of supply and} 
demand appear about the same as a’ 
week ago, the surplus being large. i 
There are signs of rapid augmenta- 
tien of the supply from the summer 
dairies. . Complete returns from the 
Lackawanna railroad indicate that 
r .d carried in Jan 225,962 40-qt cans 
of milk, of -"hich 78,036 cans were 
in bottles and 6315 cans of cream. {1 

The receipts of milk and cream in 
40-qt cans for the week ending Feb 








18 were as follows: 
Milk Cream 
Ren ery re 43,664 2,226 
Susquehanna .......... 11,490 279 
West Shore ..........:> 13,975 580 
Lackawamna .......... 5L750 1,475 
N Y C*(long haul).... 48,2388 2,216 
NYClines (short haul) 17,540 85: 
EG ARE I ge 35,375 1,518 
Lehigh Valley ........ 29,705 660 
New Haven ..........:. 15,368 213 
Other sources ......... 1,697 53 
DE \ cs butane a Oe os a 270,802 9,306 
OHIO—At Columbus, wheat is de- 
clining slowly, flour also’ dropping, 
live stock very quiet, butter and 
cheese going down. Eggs easy. Ap- 
ples about the only thing going up. 


Corn 48c p bu, wheat §5dc, oats 35@ 
38c, rye T5c, bran and shorts $25 p 
ton, middlings 27, timothy hay 15@ 


16. Cmy butter 27@28c p ib, dairy 
15@20c, cheese 1c, eggs 16c p doz. 


Potatoes 46@48c p bu, cabbage 50c p 
100 lbs, apples 5@5.50 p bbl. 


At Cinginnati, butter quite steady, 
with cmy at 27@29c Ib, dairy 17c. 
Fairly good demand for egee at 14@ 
15e p doz. Live fowls 18c p Ib. Ap- 
ples quiet, with only a moderate in- 
quiry at $8.50@5 p bbl. Potatoes in 
liberal supply at 45@50c p bu, cab- 
bage sells slowly at 8@1l1 p ton on 


track. No 2 red wheat 90@%38c p bu, 
No 2 corn 47@48c, No 2 white oats 


S8c, No.2 rye 85@S87c, bran 24@ 24.50 
p ton, middlings 24.50@ 25.50. 
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DE LAVAL 


an honest capacity 


CREAM SEPARATOR 


All separators are rated at so many pounds of 
whole-milk per hour. 

DE LAVAL machines range in capacity from 
1350 to 13§ pounds of-whole- 
milk per hour, and the price 
‘depends largely upon capacity. 

We make the claim 
under any and all conditions 
a DE LAVAL machine rated 
at 450 pounds capacity will 
skim as much whole-milk in 
an houf as any “ would-be” 
competitive machine rated at 
600 pounds per hour, and we 
have proved this statement so 
often in actual contests, that it has come to be 
an accepted,fact by all well-informed dairymen. 

Every DE LAVAL separator is tested for 
capacity before it leaves the factory, and we 
guarantee every machine to separate its full 
rated capacity. 


Before you buy a Cream Separator 


See and try a DE LAVAL 


Haye one set up at your house and test it 
alongside of any other machine you like for 
Capacity, cleanness of skimming and ease of 
don’t 
IDE LAVAL upon “ claims.” 
to be sure and give it a trial before you purchase 
any separator. 


Catalog and full particulars of our “ free trial 
plan ” gladly mailed upon application. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


that 


ask you to buy a 


We do ask you 





Broad oo. no rutting. Quick 
« 





At Oleveland, butter holds steady 
under heavy receipts. Eggs easy, with 
slow sale at 16@18c p doz, cmy ex- | 
tra butter 29c¢ p Jb, dairy 2W9e, live | 
chickens 14@15ic. Apples $4.5:0@5.50 | 
p bbl, petatoes 50c p bu, sweets 3.50 | 
p bbl, home-grown onions 1.40@1.50 
p 100 tbs, cabbage 8@12 p ton. 
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changes from sowi 
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—99 %uo % Pure 

American Ingot Iron Roofing 

Guaranteed For 30 Years 
Without Painting ei 


The only Guaranteed Metal Roofing ever 
market. Samples free. Write for a free Dox 
remarkabie tests A way vat of your roof 





THE AMERICAN IRON ROOFING CO.. Dept. E, ELYRIA, ONO 








IRRIGATION FARMING 


By LUCIUS M. WILCOX. A handbook for the 
practical application of water in the production of 
crops. The most complete work on the subject 
ever published. New edition, revised, enlarged and 
rewritten. Illustrated. 510 pages. Sx? inches. 
GROOT cn cccccccccccvccccccccscccteccccccccsctenesesseese 3.0 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
439 Lafayette Street, New York 


Mention This 
Journal 





When you write to aap 
I IE 
you'll get a very promps 
reply. . 
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Shelter for Hogs 





D. A. GAUMNITZ, MINNESOTA 

The hog is. poorly protected 
against the contingencies of the 
weather, in a climate like that of 
Minnesota. It must be protected 
against excessive cold in _ winter, 
against storms, and against the ex- 
cessive heat of the summer sun. 


Otherwise much of the expenditure 
for feed is lost, especially while the 
animal is young. The custom is to 
so plan that most of the pigs shall 
be farrowed in spring, when the mod- 
eration of the weather will reduce to 
a minimum the necessity for expen- 
sive shelter. 

The tarmer desires, in a hog house, 
shelter at ws lowcost as possible; one 
that is flexible for different purposes 
and one that can be kept clean, 
warm, dry and free from drafts. The 
better any house supplies these. con- 
ditions, the more satisfactory it is. 


A Temporary Straw Shelter 


A cheap shed, for winter protec- 
tion, may be made of straw. if 
baled, this material may be qvickly 
utilized by piling the bales in low 
walls, supported by a few stakes, with 
the opening preferably to the south, 
and roofed with a few light timbers 
covered with straw or hay. If baled 
straw is not. available, two rows of 
posts, set 5 feet apart in the form of 
a square, lined with woven wire and 
packed with loose straw, make a good 
substitute. Such sheds are best lo- 
cated on a side hill, thus affording 
good drainage. 


Permanent Hog Houses 


a permanent hog house 
attention should be given to some 
important facts. The pens should be 
about 8 to 10 feet wide and 10 feet 
deep; the number of buildings be- 
ing determined by the size of herd 
it is proposed to raise each year, 
They should be arranged to face a 
central alley, with doors at each end, 
wide enough for a wagon to pass. 
This will enable straw te be hauled 
in for bedding and the manure 
hauled out. During the fattening 
season corn may be hauled in di- 
rect from the fieid and scattered on 
the feeding floors; alse the _ slops, 
milk-and water for the treughs. The 
nests entered from two adjoining 
pens should be together, so as to 
avoid drafts over the nests. The 
troughs should be in pairs, like the 
nests, and the openings from the 
alley into the pens sheuld be oppo- 
site the openings through the outer 
valls. 
The 

cement, 
placed 


In building 


most suitable floer is one of 
with wooden panels to be 
upon it during the farrowing 
season. The floors of the pens should 
drain to either side of the central 
alley, into a drain which slepes frem 
tye center of the building toward 
each end. The drain can usually be 
located just under the feeding 
troughs. Over the troughs sheuld be 
swinging p nels, se that the slep feed 
can all be put inte the trough be- 
fore the pigs are admitted to it. 
Fenders should be previded fer the 
protection of the young pigs. The 
partitions sheuld be of plank, which 
may be removed when the house is 
not desired for farrowing purposes. 


The walls of the house should be 
constructed, first of ail, te insure 
warmth. An ordinary wooden frame, 


with tar 
paper, is 
cement wah, 
earefully built, with ample 
air spaces included in its thickness. 
The building shonld run east and 
west, so the south sun may shine in 
all day long. The “broken roof” is 
desirable, because it admits more 
light. It should be supplemented by 
a number of windows. If roof and 
windows do not afford suflicient ven- 
tilation, ventilators may be placed on 
the roof. For this purpose, ventila- 
tors should be used that have lit 
turrets that are moved about b; 
winds. 
These are not as warm as thé per- 
manent hog house, but where the pigs 


paper, with siding 
warmer than a 
uniess soch 


sheathed 
ever the 
brick or 
wall is 


WITH THE LIVE 


in the season are quite 
serviceable. They are small and eas- 
ily moved from place to place. They 
are especially adapted to use where 
successive fields are pasturfed. Any- 
where from one to 20 cots can be 
used in a pasture. The sows will ad- 


come late 


just themselves to the supply. In 
winter they may be lined up in the 
feed vard, where they furnish fine 


protection for brood sows. 
Probably the best form of cot is 6 


by S or 8 by 8 feet in size, and 
shaped like the letter A. It is built 
upon 4 by 4-inch sills, on which 2 by 
4-inch pieces are laid flat, and cov- 
ered with boards. On sandy or well- 
drained soils, however, such a floor 
is not necessary. Doors should be 
placed at either end of the cot. The 
front door .shoulds be provided with 


hinges that permit the door to swing 
both ways, so that it will always be 
closed.’ A rear door should be pro- 
vided, with one-way hinges, so. that 
the door can be hooked open in sum- 
mer. A ventilator should be pro- 
vided above. If the sloping boards 
of the cot are simply nailed at the 
sill and the ridge, the sows are like- 
ly to crowd tham loose in a short 
time. To prevent this, it is best to 
have at least a 2 by 4 frame running 
around the sides where the sow’s 
body will come in c6ntact with the 
house. 


Country Produce Markets 





PENNSYLVANIA At Pittsburg, 
eggs easy. Poultry not quite so ac- 
tive. Potatoes 50@55c p bu, onions 
S5@90ce, cabbage $10@11 p ton, cel- 
ery 20@25c p bch, corn 50@5ic p bu, 
oats 35@86c, No 1 timothy hay 19@G 
19.50 p ton, No 1 clover 13.50@14, oat 
straw 8.50@9, No 1 middlings 28 @ 29, 


bran 25.50@ 26. Live fowls 146@17c p 
lb. Apples 4.50@5.50 p bbl. Cmy but- 
ter 29@30c p lb, dairy 22@23c, strict- 


ly fresh eggs Li@18ce p doz. 

NEW YORK—At Rochester, onions 
steady, with good steck at 80@90c 
p bu, potatoes and cabbage continue 
low, corn 60@62c, oats 35@36c, bran 
$26@27 p ton, middlings 27@28, corn 
meal 28, Danish cabbage 5@6, red 
25@ 30, potatoes 35@40c 'p bu, apples 
450@5 p bbl. Cmy butter are 28c¢ p 
lb, strictly fresh esss 22@2 p doz. 





Some Famous ) Dairy Records 


Clover Leaf Farm, the property of F. 
H. Benedict of McLean, ‘Tompkins 
county, N Y, is the home of some of the 
best Guernsey cattle and Berkshire 
swine in the country. Visitors are al- 
ways welcome to inspect this farm, and 


they will find it one of the best con- 
ducted dairy farms in the east. Mr 
Benedict is a practical dairyman and 
breeder. He is up-to-date in his methods. 


Everything is calculated to bring the 
best results and the equipment is such 
as any dairy farmer could provide under 


ordinary circumstances. In _ breeding, 


the constitution and utility of the ani- 
mals are considered above all else, and 
the utmost care is taken to produce 


these results, as only animals with high 


records are ever purchased for breeding 
purposes. The herd is headed by Lang- 


water Puritan who comes of a family 
with great milk and butter records. His 
sire was imported. Yeoman, the sir of 
Dolly Dimple who at two years of age 
produced over 14,000 pounds of milk and 
$20.6 pounds of "putter, and who again 
at the age of 3% years increased her 
record to 18458 pounds of milk and 1058 
pounds of butter, the greatest record of 
all breeds. The dam of this bull has a 
record of 14909 pounds of milk and $04 
pounds of butter. 





Making Records 


Utica, N Y, has 
his herd bull, Pata- 


Young Dams 


Bradley Fuller of 
over 20 daughters of 
din Burke, in his herd. In a recent test 
three of them were given seven-day 
official records Farmstead Paladin 
Artis at two years made 19.4 pounds of 
butter; Paladin Tekstra Peiter, Jr, at 
one year and 11 months 13.5 pounds; 
Paladin Reauty De Kol at one year 10 
months 11.5 pounds Mr Fuller seems to 
have found the right ombination in 
breeding {e. A. H 

Merit Shown by 


Some recently 
Max Miller’s. farm 
have been very. satisfactory. 
10 years and 11 months old gave 24.56 
pounds of butter in one week; a_two- 
year-old 14 pounds: a four-year-old 15 
pounds: a three-year-old 15 ‘pounds. 
The cow just mentioned has three daugh- 


the Tests 


completed records on 
at Herkimer, N Y, 
One cow 


ters with A. R. O. records that averaged 
over 14 pounds at two years of age.— 
‘et. A. A. 

Draft Horses Growing in Favor 


Horses at the barns of BE. S. Atkin of 
Auburn N Y, are certainly going. So far 
this season he has made several sales of 
stallions to be stood in New York and 


STOCK BREEDERS 


Pennsylvania for breeding purposes. 
This shows that farmers in the east are 
waking up te the idea that we can raise 
horses here just as cheaply as they can 
in the west. It also shows that instead 
ef waiting for some syndicate organizer 
to come and sell an animal at very high 
prices, the breeders are doing this them- 
selves, and, as a result, are getting better 
animals at less cost. Communities 
should see that good draft stallions are 
available, This is the way to best im- 
prove the horse stock.—[(B. A. H. 


Prize Winners from Utility Stock 


Bert Dillenbeck of Springdale poultry 
yards of Randall Y, in a recent letter, 
says that he sold a pen of his birds to a 
New Jersey party who showed them at 
the Philadelphia poultry show and won 
a first and second. Also two pairs toa 
Livingston county man who won two 
firsts and a™-second. ‘These results cer- 
tainly show good judgment in breeding 
and especially as Mr Dillenbeck does not 
breed a few and. make a specialty of 
show birds, but is in it for production. 
He is breeding Single Comb Rhode Island 
Reds, Barred Rocks, Single and Rose 
Combed White Leghorns and Bourbon 
Red turkeys, He has shipped stock the 
length and breadth of the United States, 
St Johns, New Foundlan¢ and now is 
filling an order received from = Briti8h 


West India. Satisfaction, or money 
refunded, is the rule on this place.—T[E. 
A. H. 
A Real Domestic Animal Farm 
Clark Brothers of Beechland stock 
farm, Freeport, O, have recently been 
making some great sales of their Aber- 


deen-Angus cattle, Ramboulette sheep, 
Berkshire swine and poultry. They are 
hustlers and their stock is hard to heat. 
The head of their Angus herd is Meadow- 
brook, a massive animal weighing 2,000 
pounds. This herd contains about 40 
head; their flock of sheep about 200 
head, and the Berkshires from 125 to 
150 head. They were awarded a bronze 
medal at the Jamestown exposition on a 
piece of work that they had on éxhibi- 
ion, Their herd boar is Beechiand Pre- 
mier, a splendid animal of a splendid 
breed. They also have Angora goats, 
two breeds of turkeys, seven of poultry 
together with geese and ducks. Where- 
ever shown at county and state fairs 
they have captured their share of first 
prmiums, On sheep their premium 
record has been especialy high.—fE. 
A. H. 





















. Holstein A. R. 
eo i. as Service “bulls 30 zz 
. H. F. Heifer 


30 Reg. H. . One and Tws oe Side 30 
OMBIN ON OFFER 

Bull, Star nes Count ay Feb. 15, 10) Value $250 

Female, Star Farm oe tion scepetan sbora Our price 

Dee. 29, 10 8150 


60 other. 2 bargains an attractive. 
| a ae et Star Farm to see. this immense herd 
th: 2 counter. 


ortland, N. Y. 
Pit’ Cortland, herd 


Nore—The + of Utah eel 
was profitable for the 


Star Farm over all com 
State ft will be for the in 


CATTLE BREEDERS 
LAKESIDE MWERD 


HOLSTEINS 


100 Heifers such as any breeder is 
proud to own. A grand lot of cows. 
Young bulls from dams with records of 
scrap ary eed x5, 


A. POWELL, 
304 PE Syracuse, K.Y. 

















Bull Calf Born Jan. 10th, 1911 


A large fine calf, nicely marked, little more 
black than white. Sire—Sir Korndyke Pontiac 
are a son of Pontiac Artis whese 30 day 

. R. O. butter record of 129.42 Ibs. is the largest 
oe the pan ay of Hengerveld De Kol with a 
year’s . the largest in the world except 
one and largest made by a cow carrying calf 
while m the . Dam—Edna Duchess Henger- 
veld A. R. ©. record at 1 yr. 10 mos. of age, milk 
345, butter 16.36 Be. in 7 days. She is one of the 
best dangers of Sir Veeman Hengerveld with 
3 ALR datighters and her dam has record 
of 26.32 butter. 


W. D. ROBENS, COLDBROOK, N. Y. 








RABE BABGAIN IN PUBRE-BRED 


must BULL GALVES 


FRIESIAN 


I offer two ehoice sens of Sadie Vale’s Sir 
peg f born respectively Oetober 12th and 
20th,1910. From very wm producing dams. 
As they have uo A. records will sell 
oe of the above at $50.00 each. They are 
large, thr ity. well-grown specimens, guaran- 
sound ahd right in every respect. 

For full information address Brothertown 

ues, in oe QUENTIN McADaAM, Prop., 

















East River Grade Holsteins 
FOR SALE 
100 oe FoR —— 100 


jase teak 
‘a die tls io : and Seite 
ood now. 
pt ee Tl a soy 


© coenpaae N. ¥. 























150 HIGH-GRADE HOLSTEINS 


due to freshen in Marah. April and M 
These cows are extra fine inéividuals, Mi 
young and will give from 40 to 60 Ibs. of milk 
per day when 

Also a few Durhams and Guernseys. 


F. P. SAUNDERS & SON, Cortland, N.Y. 

















FAIR| VIE Ww 
FARMS HERD |: 


ean offer you young ?_~ close Goings to the 
World’s record eo Tontine othilde KeKol 
2nd, 37.20 ibs. butter in S she being a 
daughter of our Pontiac ornay e, who is Gne 
sire of seven daughters that averaged for seven 
days 31.13 Ibs. eaeh, equaled by daughter> 
of no other sire living or dead. 

Pontiae Clothilde DeKol 2nd, 37.20, is also a 
full sister to. Pontiac Ra, Apple the dam of our 
young a nes 3 Apple rndyke, who carries 
18Y, . R$ hn ood of Poutiae Kornd ne (the 
world’s greatest. sire). ese ye S are 
out of olen with large A. R. O. Teoenle and our 
prices are right. Why not use a sire that is bred 
to produce performers? Let us send you 
ing and prices on your next sire. 


&. H. DOLLAR, Heuvelton, ST. LAW. CO., NEW YORE 


We Offer This Week 


» pound. £0 iene oe per pated 
. cow iit Janae 
wv spaund bull, for $0. You can" 


cows every day for this soney 


Ol EELS wxoce RAR. 
Holstain-Friesian Bulls 


* From 30-ib. sires, Ready forserics. 
DAVID HARUM STOCK FARM, HOMER. NY 
Wanted: Carload Holsteins 
1 and 2 year old Heifers to freshen before Apr. 1 


Will buy whole herds for cash. 
Zeller Bros., - Nammond, N. Y- 











HOLSTEIN. | 


Bull Calves/| 


FOR SALE 


Three sons of Homestead Girl DeKol 


Sercastic Lad. Also grandsonsof Pietje 
22d, six to ten months old. Dams with 
A.R.O.records of from 20 to 29 Ibs. but. 
ter in seven days. Recently bmg x 


tested by U. S. Ins 
choice fall calves. 
and prices. 


Write for pedigrons 


WOODCREST F 
A. 8. Chase, Mgr. ae 


MAPLEWOOD FARM HOLSTEINS 
Offers calves from 20 Ib. dams. ¥ 
pon ot ing Bop wath § AO. danaars verse 
“* HB. WHITE, Richfield Springs, N. ¥- 
ORDERS for Bull Caives 
Spring delivery — sired by King Prilly Begs, 
tants sued by. Cloth ilde Concentia. 
Alton Miller - Ft. Plain, N. Ys 
more fia tat See nce 


HN. ay. 
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- ADVERTISEMENTS 


CATTLE BREEDERS 


[33] 21° 
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SWINE BREEDERS 











HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN CATTLE 


Bstablished by Honry Stevens in 1876 


yA 


era ay & 
e 
seeure high-class animals animals 
their wb pt 5-5 
cattle a reasonable prisa, Sie te the 
nowisthetime. We want to sell. 
STOCK PAR, Heary Stevens & Son, Lecoma, ¥. YT. 


BARDIN’S 
HOLSTEIN FARMS 


ARE OFFERING 














VILLAGE FARM 
HERD OF JERSEYS 


. heeded by that great bull 


GOLDEN MAID’S PRINCE 
BE Gc tmporttion, whieh c. 


arrived at 
yess De tee Gers ber ont 26th, 
selected in dividuals, Tetand sine 
of this 
1 ‘dam 


Doge are four elegantly bred bulls:— 
TED BOSNIAN —ets A. J. C. C., by 
2ATE CHAMP 
vet ou of Lady 3 A. 3. C. ©. 
A.d.C.C., @ grand 





) close also 
feat 99 A Pee ee 
All Fancy, High-Grade Stock 
£. 0. BARTIN WEST WINFIELD. a. Y. 


MANOR FARM HERD HOLSTEINS 


OFFERS FOR SALE 
Forty Head Pure-Bred Females of Excellent Breed- 
ng Unters Years Olid. Sired by Prince is Korn- 
38835 and Manor Johanna DeKol No. 37795, 
dams. Twenty ‘and 








No. 
out of A. R. 0. fres 
balance in calf to Sir Colantha Lad No. 6857 
due to in April, Come and examine this 
faacy lot. No reservations. No pedigrees will be 
mailed. Address MATT J. HUGGLNS, Supt. 


Route 3, Pie -rrepont Manor, N.Y. 
W. H. GRENELL, Owner. 


GRADE HOLSTEINS 


Fresh Cows and Springers. Selected steck from 
dairy herds where thoroughbred sires have been 
used for many years, large in size, good mark- 
ings, heavy producers, prices reasonable, quality 
considered. Send me your order ; can 

Farm situated near station on R. W. & O. RK. BR. | 


R. B. McCONNELL, Pierrepont Mancr, N. Y. 





LE — 
dam 


Bamboccis, 4. J. C, Pas | 


Steck of All Kinds for Sale—We Invite 
lnspection and Corraspondence 


H. V¥. PRENTICE, Prop., Woreester, Mass, 














Tot are ered fa AYRSHIRES 
twenty -five of the best 
Auchenbrain.’ Netherhail, Paste. 
selections from the 











HOLSTEIN CATTLE) 


THE WOST PROFITABLE DAIRY BREED 
Booklets 


Free 
MOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASS'N OF AMERICA 
¥. &. HOUGHTON, SECY, BOX 116, BRATTLESORDO, YT. 


ONE tow ‘OLB HOLSTEIN BULL 
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Orders taken for bull calves, 
ea ta ‘ot “the Pontiacs 7th. 


“Bens. a, Sidney, S. VY. | 
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Wapleburst Milking Sherthorns <2 


Inepection invited. FRANK B. mn tomes 


FOR SALE 4¥nsiline Boti'ont Fes 


Sheee oabved ons Very cliaiep 


Pree a feat jor high godnaing smarsGy. 


PENSHURST FARM, Narberth, Pa. 


‘JERSEY GATTLE FOR SALE| 


Carloads or less. Seneong, peeks or Geates 
Write me your wants. Can yon 
LEONARD SMITH, Bloomvitic, N.¥ 

















_m™ | AYRSHIRES FOR SALE © 


oro @) chou 
seven and four months 
ot warteun anen. Wu, T. r. WELLS, Be ft Ry. a 














| won by lage Borel pice bear. Gas wrod 
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FOR SALE: Berkshire pigs sired by Rivals Cham. 
pion and Steriing Masterpiece. Satisfacti guarao- 
teed. Prices moderate, quality considered. 


w.w. Blake Arkcoll, ‘Mer., Paoli, Pa. Pa. 


A Berkshire or Duroc Pig GIVEN GIVEN 


for @ few hours of your time. Stamp for perticulan 
PENNA. BERKSHIRE CO., FANNETTSBURG, PA. 
KALORAMA FARM 
the highest quality breeding. 

= BERKSHIRES calvin 2 mUSOR. Foun Yen 5. 
Prize ne Winning Berketures, cover 1100 izes Won wm 6 
| Prise SES RSS ap 10 months old. 
ETZELER & MOSES, — « Genvey, Ohic 







Fine Illustrated Catalog Free White Horse Farm 


pige at 1910 prices. Smal) 
pam reeeived up to March 1, 
Lo after which Lasgo will be 
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wante. “ 
6. @. FISHER & CO., coumevante, owe. 


KENOTIN FARM _ 
BERKSHIRES 4 


Profitable broed sows fer sale. Also eboice fall boars 
and sows sired by Tee Premier ith, son of Tee 
Premier and Premier Both are champions and 
sire and dam of many champions and prize winners. 
Our pigs are right, our prices right. 


F. W. SESRONS, WASHINGTON MELAS, N.Y. 
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HORSE BREEDERS 





One hundred (100) 


Belgian, Percheron 
and German Coach 


Stallions and Mares 


Annual 
MARCH 
SALE 



















WEDNESDAY, *MARCH 8, 1911 


at the Sharon Valley Stock Farm 


NEWARK, OHIO 
t opportunity to get started right in the horse industry. These low 
down, broad out stallions and mares are the farmers’ money makers and you cannot 
afford to wait another season before securing them for breeding purposes. | am con 
—— if you attend this sale you will see more quality, more finish and more reason 
able prices than at any other importing barn in America, To buy at this auction sale 
means time and money saved to the purchaser. Also one carload of fine mules will 
be offered for sale. cep in mind the day and date, WEDNESDAY, MARCH 8, 1911. 
Sale to begin at 10 o’clock sharp; held in a comfortably heated ‘barn. Free con- 
veyances to and from farm. Bot ‘phones. 
COL. G. W. CRAWFORD, 


Another 


SHARON VALLEY STOCK FARM 
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tera 
Best producing strains. Feb. Feb. 

GUERNSEYS Benedict, Dept. A, Mclean, &. 1. 

EDGEWATER FARMS. 

fF. 6. SENHAM & SOR, 

sheen, Sci Wie ap vareen ed Pouey. wre for 

POULTRY BREEDERS 
age Ft tg &.c. ry mt eh 
. $6.00 per 100,orders filled Blythewood 


Imported and Home-Bred 
as 6 F. B. eae eae go 
special, bull calves. Write | 
ovr, High-Glass Imported Guernseys 
|'Beachiand Stock ck Farm | 
For Sale —Eggs for Hatching 
| Farms, Jae. Buckter, Supt. Pitisfeld, Mass. 





SWINE BREEDERS 
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IMPORTERS 





$.P importer o. all kinds of farm stock 
from Great Britain and the Continent. 

“8: importation due May, i911. information 

cheerfully given. Audress, Ithaca, N.Y. 


Percheron 
Stallions| | 











Imported SHEEP BREEDERS 
All Blacks 
Mighest Quality | SHROPSHIRE SHEEP 
including two gold needed Uy i no’ = lish ond Aperins ey 
medai winnersin | needed about one hundred os, bred 
France. With 30 years’ sported ram, for sale invited 
draft Sarwan DFAEMS, R.D. 4, Syracuse, H.E. xN.E. 
horses I can give you eee 
me 
of dollars ‘SHROPSHIRES - 
to the eastern farmer. Come and ict me Registered—Quality Best. ES uses 
CHAS. RY BE & SON, Saenen, HS N.Y 





E£iwoonb Ss. AXIN 
172 Seath Street, Auburn, H. Y. 

















HIGHWOOD COLUMBIA sows 


to the litter during 1910. 





wGHWOOD ELIT SOWS Ts 
—+ > $- 
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ae ni eventos, etd in 1907, 223; in 1976, 245; in 1909, 
; im 1920,’ 640. 
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WINDHOLME FARM 


TAMWORTHS 














PINEHURST SHROPSHIRES 
Hor ter dpringhels Centre, BY. 


my a. cower! Rox 10, 
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Prices. 
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Cooperstown, N.Y. 
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A DAUGHTER OF THE MARIONIS 


By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 


Author of A Prince of Sinners, The Master Mummer, etc. 


Chapter XVII 





Lord Lumley and-~ Margharita 
EOFFREY, come here for a 
G moment!" The Earl of St 
Maurice, who was a most obe- 
dient husband, folded up his paper 
and joined his wife at the window. ' 

“Well, dear.” 

“Look there.” 

He followed her finger. It pointed 
to three figures: a man in shooting 
clothes, with a gun under his arin, 
a girl and a child between them, 
strolling along the cliffs outside the 
grounds. He glanced at them care- 
lessly, and back into his wife’s face 
as though for an explanation. 

“Well?” 

“This is the third morning that 
Lumley has joined Margharita and 
Gracie in their walk.” 

“Very good-natured of him,” the 
earl repiled carelessly. ‘He always 
was fond of Gracie, though, wasn’t 
he?” 

“I wish I could feel sure that it was 
entirely for Gracie’s sake,’’ she an- 
swered anxiously. 

Her husband whistled, 
brows contracted a little, 

“You mean to suggest, I suppose, 
that Miss Briscoe is the attraction,” 
he remarked thoughtfully. 

“How can I help thinking so? Both 
yesterday and this morning he was 
in the schoolroom until I heard her 
tell him quite severely that he 
must go, as he was interrupting their 
work. Both mornings I have asked 
him to drive with me, and each time 
he made an excuse. If Margharita’s 
name is mentioned before him, he is 
either unusually silent and | reserved, 
or very talkative. As.a rule, you 
know, Lumley does not care for girls. 
That makes me all the more anx- 
jous.” 

Lord St Maurice left the room, and 
Adrienne remained by the window, 
her eyes fixed upon the little group 
which had come to a standstill now 
on the summit.of the low line of 
cliffs. The field glasses were still on 
the table by her side, and raising 
them to her eyes, she watched them 
steadfastly for several minutes. 
When she put them down she was a 


and his 





Syropsis of Preceding Chapters: The scene is 
laid ‘o Palermo, where in an out-of-dooré restaurant 
sat on Englishman and a Sicilian. The former tries 
to draw the latter into conversation and recalls & 
former meeting and introduction, but has forgotten 
the Sicilian’s name. The later gives it, Leonardo 
di Marioni, but requests that he be cailed by the 
name of Cortegi. © women pass, one of them 
very beautiful. The Englishman asks who they are. 
The Sicilian refuses the information and warns the 
Hnglishman to moke no inquiries eoncerning them, 
he being their self-appointed guardian. A_ waiter 
secretly tells the Englishman that the beautiful one 
is Adrienne Cartuccio, a famous singer, and that she 
will sing that night. Leonardo plots to abduct the 
singer om her way home from the concert. A _ spy 
learns of the plan. The Englishman, Lord St Mau- 
rice, rescues her and falls desperately in love. His 
love is returned. Leonardo displays his jealousy, 
and is warned by Adrienne that if he plans harm 
to St Maurice she will stop at nothing to save 
her ‘over. Leonardo picks a quarrel in public with 
St Maurice, forcing him to accept a_challenge to 
a duel. Returning to his rooms St Maurice finds 
Martin Briscoe, a wealthy American friend, there. 
Rriscoe is engaged to marry Margharita, sister of 
Leonardo, and companion of Adrienne. © Leonardo 
resents the proposed alliance and_has challenged 
Brisece to a duel to take place half an hour after 
the duel with St Maurice. Leonardo alone being an 
expert swordsman, the two duels promise to be little 
more than deliberate murders. The next morning as 
Leonardo and St Maurice are_ about to engage 
Adrienne appears. She gives Leonardo one more 
chance and when he refuses to release St Maurice 
from the duel she causes his arrest on a charge of 
treason, proof of which she places in the officer's 
hands. mardo’s love is turned to intense hate. 
He curses her and swears vengeance. 

Leonardo serves 25 years in a Roman prison. He 
is relensed for good conduct, a broken old man. His 
desire for vengeance is all that has kept him alive. 
He seeks the order of the White Hyacinth for mem- 
bership in which he was imprisoned. He finds it 
extinet. The blow almost kills him and he is con- 
fined to his room in a 


She becomes governess home of Lady St Mau- 
and meets Lord Lumley, only son of Lady St Mau- 





shade paler, and there were tears in 
her eyes. 


“If I thought that it would wipe 
out the past,’’ she murmured, “after 
all, it might be well. But how can it? 
He will never forgive! Never! never!” 

She turned away, brushing the tears 
from her eyes, and went into her 
husband’s room smiling and comely. 
Such sorrows as she had were not for 
him to. share—not even for him to 
know of. The burden of them was 
for her alone. 

* * * * * 

And, meanwhile, Lord Lumley, her 
only son, was leaning against the 
trunk of a pine tree on the brow of 
the cliff, with something very much 
like a frown upon his forehead; and 
a little distancé away, Margharita 
was calmly reading to Gracie out of 
a French picture book, brought, as 
Lord Lumley had been quick to sur- 
mise, chiefly with the view of exclud- 
ing him from their company. of 
course he ought to have gone away 
at once, and he had started with that 
intention, but the sound of Margha- 
rita’s voice arrested him before he 
had gone half a dozen yards. After 
all, it would-be pleasanter to stay 
and listen. 

So he stood there, crumpling up a 
sprig of heather in his hand, and os- 
tensibly waiting for a shot at a sea 
gull. He was quite aware that no 
sea gull was likely to-rise anywhere 
near, and that his gun was unloaded, 
but the excuse was the only one that 
had occurred to him at a minute’s 
notice. His real object in remaining 
was that he might walk home with 
Margharita when the lesson was over. 


“Do You Know Any 

















The Ear! of St Maurice had been a 
handsome man in his south, but his 
son was handsomer.~ To the fine 
Saxon physique of the St Maurices, 
in Lord Lumley had been added 
something of the more delicate 
beauty of his mother. He had the 
long limbs and broad shoulders of 
which a gallery full of St Maurices 
boasted, but his features were more 
dclicately formed, and his forehead 
was higher and more intellectual than 
any of them. 

Yet it had not in any way spoilt 
him. He had not an atom of con- 
ceit or pride of any sort. At college, 
where he had gradulated early, he 
presented the rare combination of a 
nobleman’s son, a moderate athlete, 
and a hard reading man. His had 
been the intellectual set of the whole 
university, and having the rare gift 
of attaining an unsought influence 
over most of those with whom he 
was brought into contact, he had im- 
parted a distinctly scholarly tone to 
the little circle which he had formed. 
Men of all grades spoke well of him. 

The lesson came to an end at last, 
and the three strolled down toward 
the house together. Lord Lumley had 
joined them because there was some- 
thing which he’ was determined to 











of Swinburne’s ‘Salt Marshes’?” 





say. 

“Miss Briscoe,” he began, during a 
momentary halt while they watched 
@ yacht tacking in the bay below, 
“may I ask you a question?” 

“T suppose so,” she answered carc- 
lessly, without looking at him. 

“You are beginning to avoid me," 

“Indeed!” 

“You brought that wretched book 
out this morning as an- excuse to 
get rid of me.” 

“Well, if I did, you should certain- 
ly relieve me of the necessity should 
you not?” 

*You know that you did. And yes- 
terday morning, if Gracie had not 
pleaded to stay out a little longer, you 
would have cut your work short be- 
cause of my presence.” 

“Then, if you think so, Lord Lum- 
ley, it is clearly your duty to go 
away, as’ I-reminded you just now.” 

“Thanks. I wonder why the path 
of duty is aways so disagreeable.” 

She did not answer him, but tak- 
ing Gracie by the hand, turned home- 
ward. He kept his place by her side, 
heedless of the angry glance which 
she flashed upon him. 

“I want to know why you object 
to my society so much, Miss Briscoe?” 
he said presently. 

“There are a great many things we 
want to know in this world which 
we don’t know,” she answered. 
“Where we go to after we die, for 
instance. We have to be patient, and 
wait till we find out.” 

“Probably the fault 
continued. “I have not been used to 
talking to girls much. My friends 
have all been men, and I daresay that 
I have got into the habit, therefore, 
of expressing . myself clumsily. # But 
what I want to say to you, if‘you 
will give me the opportunity, isN£his: 
The first few evenings after your ar- 
rival here were very pleasant ones 
indeed—for me. You talked to meé, 
and I found more pleasure in our 
conversation. than I have ever done 
in anything. else in my life. There, 
that is being frank, is it not? I hoped 
that we might be friends; indeed, it 
seemed to me that we were certainly 
going to be so. I do not wish to of- 
fend you. by any~ apparent’ exaggera- 
tion, ‘but [must say that it made a 
considerable difference to my imterest 
in life. That is putting ft mildly. 
Where you have found the time to 
read and think so much, of course, 
I cannot tell. It is not my business. 
Only, I know that it makes your com- 
panionship very. pleasant for me. You 
see. I am trying to be as matter of 
fact as possible—do please give me 
credit for that. I just want to know 
why you have altered your: manner 


is mine,” he 


to me; why we cannot be friends. 
Will you tell me, please, Miss Bris- 
coe?” 

“That is impossible,” she said 
coldly. 


“And why?” 

“Tf for no other reason, surely the 
Countess of St Maurice’s governess is 
no suitable friend for Lord Lumley.” 

He colored under the intensé 
hauteur of her words. 

“You will forgive my saying that 
that is the first remark which I have 
heard from you, Miss Briscoe, whiclt 
has not been in good taste. - Good 
morning. Good-by, Gracie.” 

He turned .abruptly along a private 
path through the pine wood. Mar- 
gharita and her charge went on up 
to the house alone. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
A Iand That Is.Lonelier Than Ruin 
Late in the afternoon of the samé@ 
day they met again, and this timé 
really by accident. Since morning @ 
storm had been blowing, but just” 
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before Sunset the wind and rain had 
dropped; and an angry sun glared out 
in its last moments upon the troubled 
sea. Lord Lamley, tired of strug- 
giing with a pile of books and smok- 
ing cigarets, had seen the change 
from his study window, and seizing 
his cap and a stick, had hurried out 
to taste the strong salt wind, and 
to watch the cloud effects from the 
cliffs; and as he had rounded the cor- 
ner he had come face to face with 
Margharita. 

She was standing on the highest 
point of the cliffs, her skirts blowing 
wildly around her tall, slim igure, 
and making strange havoc with her 
hair. Her face was turned seawards, 
but at the sound of his footsteps she 
turned quickly around. His heart 
beat fast for a moment, and then Le 
remembered their parting earlier in 
the day. 

“I am @orry to have disturbed you,” 
he said coldly, raising his cap. “If 
I had had the least idea that you were 
here I would have taken the ‘other 
path.” 

He was. passing on, but as she 
made him no answer he glanced up 
at her face. Then all thought of go- 
ing vanished. . There were glistening 
tears in her dark eyes, and her lips 
were quivering. 

“Forgive me, Miss Briscoe,” he 
said, springing up to.her side. 7 
was a clumsy idiot, but I was afraid 
that you would think that I had fol- 
lowed you. May I stay?” 

She nodded, and turned her face 
away from him. 

“Yes, stay,” she answered softly; 
“stay and talk- to me. Don't think 
me silly, but I was feeling sad— 
lonely, perhaps—and you have always 
spoken so kindly to me, that the 
change—it was a little too sudden.” 

“TI was a brute.” he whispered 
gently. 

The change in her was wonderful. 
Her voice was soft, and, glancing up 
at her face, he could see that it was 
stained with tears. At that moment 
he felt that he would have given the 


world to have taken her into his 
arms and. held her there, but he 
thrust the thought resolutely from 
him. Now was his opportunity to 
teach her to trust him. He would not 
even suffer his voice to take too ten- 
der a note. 


“And why should you be sad?” he 
asked softly. ‘“‘Won’t you give me a 
little of your confidence?” 

She smiled bitterly, and shook her 
head. 

“No, you could never know. Ask 
me no questions; only leave me 
alone. Talk to me of other things, 
if you will. My thoughts are bad 
companions tonight. I do not want 
to be left alone with them. Lo you 


know any of Swinburne’s ‘Salt 
Marshes’ ?” 

“A little.” 

‘Say it to me. I-want to escape 


from my thoughts.” 

He obeyed her, standing up by her 
side and watching the wild music of 
the poetry kindle her imagination 
and work into her heart. He under- 
stood the situation now. She was op- 
pressed by some great trouble, and 
he must help her to forget it. -And 
50, when he had come to the last line 
he talked to her softly of it, pointing 
out the strange lights on the sea, and 


the shadows lying across the deso- 
late country. 
“Let us go home now,” she said fi- 


nally. “You have been very kind to 
me. I shall never forget it.” 

He gave her his hand, and they 
scrambled down onto the path. They 
retraced their steps toward the house 
almost in silence. He was only fear- 
ful of losing one particie of the ad- 
vantage which he had gained. The 
fear of not seeing her again, how- 
ever, gave him courage. 

“May I ask a favor?” 
humbly. 

She nodded. 

“Make it a small one, please. I am 
almost afraid of having to refuse it.” 

“Will you come down into the 
drawing room tonight?” ’ 

She shook her head. 


he begged 


“I cannot. I have a long letter to 
write.” 

His face fell. “For just a short 
time, then.” 


She hesitated. “Yes, if you wish it.” 

“We are friends now, are we not?” 
anxiously. 

She flashed a brilliant look upon 
him, which made the color steal into 
his cheeks, and his heart beat fast. 

‘Yes,” she said softiy, “if you will.” 


CHAPTER XIx 


Lord Lumley’s Confession 
Mother, don’t you think that Miss 
Briscoe is a yery strange girl?” 

Lady St Maurice looked up from 
her work quickly; Nine o'clock was 


OUR. SERIAL 


just striking. and her son only a mo- 
ment befere had replaced ‘his watch 
in his pocket with an impatient Lit- 
tle gesture. 

“Yes, I do tink so,” she answered 
quietly. “I think her very stranage in- 
deed. Why do you ask me?’” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“Oh, I don’t know exactly. It 
seems odd that she should want to 
spend all her evening alone, and that 
she should have so many iong letters 
to write. Do you think that she quite 
understands that you would like her 
to come down with us?” 

*‘T am quite sure that she does, 
Lumley. I even objected to having 
her come here as a governess at all. 
Her mother was a dear friend of mine 
many years ago, and =< told Margha- 
rita from the first that I- would rather 
have her here as my daughter.” 

Lord Lumley fidgeted about for a 
minute or two on the hearthrug. 
There was a certain reserve in his 
mother’s manner which made the 
task which he had set himself more 
difficult even than it would have been 
under ordinary circumst-:.nces. Be- 
sides, he felt that from her low seat 
she was watching him intently, and 
the knowledge did not tend toward 
setting him rrore at ais ease. 

“You loved her mother, then?” 

“T did. She was my déarest friend.” 

“And yet—forgive me if lam wrong 
—but sometimes I fancy that you do 
not even like Miss Briscoe.” 

“She will not let me like or dis- 
like her, Lumley.” 

He shook his head. 

“It isn’t that exactly. I have seen 
you watching her sometimes—as, for 
instance when she sang that Sicilian 
song here—as though you were—well, 
almost afraid of her; as though there 
was something about her which al- 
most repelled you.” 

Lady St Maurice held her hand to 
her side for a moment, as though she 
felt a sudden pain. She repeated 
her son's words without looking up 
at him. 

“Afraid of her! No, no, Lumley. 
f am afraid of something else, some- 
thing of which her face continually 
reminds me. It is the shadow of the 
past which seems to follow her foot- 
steps.”’ 


A tragic note had suddenly been 
struck in the conversation between 
mother and son. Lord Lumiley, who 
had been altogether unprepared for 
it, was full of Interest. 

“The past!”’ he repeated. ‘‘Whose 
past? Tell me all about it, mother.” 


She looked up at him, and he saw 
that her face was unusually pale. 

“Lumley, it is only a little while 
ago since your father and I told you 
the story of our strange meeting and 
marriage. You remember it?” 

“Every word! Every 
mother!” 

“You remember the due! which the 
Count di Marioni sought to force upon 
your father, but which I prevented? 
You remember the means which I 
was driven to use to prevent it, and 
the oath of vengeance which -Leo- 
nardo—the Count di Marioni—swore 
against us both?” 

“Yes.”’ 

“Lamiey, “twenty-five years 
passed away, and -he is free.” 

“But, Miss Briscoe?” he asked, be- 


word, 


have 


wildered. “How does all this concern 
her?’” 

“She is his niece." 

“His niece! his niece!” 

Lord .Lumley could say nothing. 
With all the swift selfishness of a 
man, his thoughts were centered 
round one point. Would this new 


development hinder his purpose, or 
was it favorable to him? 

“Leonardo’s sister, Lumley, was my 
dear friend. She married a man 
named Briscoe. a7 died very soon 
afterward. Margnarita is their 
daughter, and, Lumley, there is no 
English blood ir her veins. She is 
a Marioni! I «an see his eyes and 
his forehead every time I look at 
hers. They seem to tell me _ that 
that wild g@ath still lives; that some 
day he will stretch out his hand and 
redeem that murderous threat. Lum- 
ley, there have been times when it 
has terrified me to look at that girl.” 

His face was clearing. A smile even 
began to dawn upon his lips. 

“Why, mother, don’t you see that 
so far as Miss Briscoe is concerned 
that fs all fancy.” he said. “You feel 
in that way toward her simply be- 
cause she happens to resemble the 
Count di Marioni. Isn't that a little 
unfair to her? What can she know 
of an oath which was sworn five-and- 
twenty years ago, long before she was 
born. Why, I don’t suppose that she 
ever heard of it.” 

She smiled a little sadly. 

“Lumley, I do not attempt to de- 


. 
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Look closely at this first illustration. 
It shows a narrow strip of leather, 
called a welt, which has been partly 
sewed around the edge of an unfin- 
ished shoe. 


But these stitches do more than at- 
tach this welt. 


They stitch the welt 
upper to the channelled 
insole in a strong seam. 


and leather 
lip of the 


Yet not a single thread of this 
seam penetrates the insole to mar the 
inner smoothness of the shoe. 


The shoe is left smooth inside. 






STITCH star 
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OCTWEEN STITCHES 
SLAM r 
To see this unbroken smoothness 
look now at- the second illustration. 


See how the heavy outer sole is at- 





SHOES SMOOTH INSIDE 


tached to the welt, with the seam com- 
pletely outside the shoe. 


Judge for yourself what this smooth- 
ness means to the comfort of your feet 


And remember that shoes made by 
the Goodyear Welt Method are more 
durable than hand sewed; vet they 
cost only one-third as much. 


Geodyear Welt Shoes are sold at all 
leading shoe stores, but to make sure, 
write us for the list of distinguishing 
names. Do this before vou buy an- 
other pair of shoes. 











Your name aud address on a 
pest card bringe theee bheokiets 
without cost: 

I Contains an identifying list of over 
five hundred shoes sold wader a apecia’ name 
or trademark, made by the Gooure Wel 
Process 

2. Describes the Goodyear Welt process in 
detail and pictures the sixty marvelous ma 
chines employed 

3. “The Secret of the Shoe—An Indus 
try Transformed The true story wf « 
great American achievement 

4 “An Industrial City.’ Illustrated 
descriptive of the great model factory of the 
Tnited Shoe Machinery Company at Beverly, 
Maassachiusetis 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CO. 
BOSTON, MASS. ~ 
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ist—It tells things about farming you never thought could be so 
interesting—this is why ““Agriculture”’ is part of the name. 


2d—It tells about cookery so you just feel you must try all the 
recipes and experiments; it also tells how to do all kinds of 
things that make home the best place on earth—this is why 
‘Domestic Science’’ is part of the name. 


3d--It shows that your hands and feet are real little servants 
It shows how to draw and tells how 
to make things—this is why ““Manual Training’’ is part of 


Sample copies sent free upon request. 
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Cornish piano or 
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quality of our instruments 
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ti 
think of them. 
If you keep the instru- 


Rock-Bottom Factory 
Price, not one cent more, 
and you will receive with 
t our Bonded Guar- 
antee which insures the 
instrument for 25 years 
against defect in material 
or workmanship. 


Send For The New Cornish Book 


Don’t think of buying before reading it. It is the 
bandsomest piano and organ catalog ever issued. It 
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First experience as an agent. M. Stone- 
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thing ever sold, Not one complaint 
from 2,000 customers " C, A. Kors 
stad, Minn., (address upon request) 
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Chapter VII-About Foods 


By Alice 





were spending on personal hy- 


O F COURSE all this time that we 
we were by 


giene and Edgar, 
no means neglecting our real work 
in school, and our domestic  sci- 
ence experiments. Miss Bailey spent 
a whole period reviewing us upon 
food groups, and I was surrfrised stiff 
at what I remembered from Eloise’s 
letters written long ago, and read in 
the Secret Place over the shed. [I 
stood up like a little Poll parrot and 
simply poured forth my knowledge 
of proteins and carbohydrates, until 
our teacher headed me off, and asked 
if I would write a composition on the 
subject, to be read in class in a few 
days. 

She had no idea we remembered so 
much, and thought it best to spend 
the time in class in .ome other way 
than listening to me, for I can’t talk 
half so smoothly as I can write.. So 
in a few days I handed in my paper, 
and Miss Bailey was so pleased with 
it she herself read it to the class. 
Perhaps I'd better copy it into the 
diary so that when my grandchildren 
dig it out of the little old trunk in 
the attic, they will see how much we 
knew about such things most a hun- 
dred years before. . 


Food Groups and Need of Varied Diet 


We may compare our bodies to 
engines, and the food we eat to the 
coal or fuel that the engine requires 
to make it go. The group of foods 
that make us go, that is, that give 


us strength by building muscle, are 
called proteins. Another class or 
group that supplies the body with 
heat are the fatty foods, and also 
foods containing starch or sugar, 
called carbohydrates. 
Muscle-building foods may be 
either vegetable or animal. Meats 


contain a large percentage of protein, 
as do eggs, milk, peas, beans and len- 
tiis, Foods, rich in protein are some- 
times called nitrogenous foods  be- 
cause they supply nitrogen to the 
body. 

Next come the fats. They supply 
heat to the body. The Eskimos, who 
live in a cold climate, eat great quan- 
tities of fat obtained from the whale, 
walrus and seal, for the heat which 
it. furnishes. We who live in a mild 
climate do not require so much meat 
fat, which is distasteful to most of 
us, and many times get our supply of 
fuel food from the vegetable fats, the 


oils of nuts, grains and olives, and 
from the modified forms of animal 
fats, cream and butter. Fuel foods 
are called carbonaceous, because they 
supply carbon to the body. 

Starches and sugars come next, 
and are called carbohydrates. They 
enable us to greatly vary our diet, 
and also provide heat, su we may 


class them with the fuel foods. . The 
most common examples of carbohy- 
drates are potatoes, rice, wheat, and, 
in fact, all the cereals. . The dishes 
are cane sugar, the kind we use every 
day, glucose, or grape sugar, levu- 
lose, or fruit sugar, and the sugar of 
milk. 


The Stomach a Laboratory 


In the process of digestion, starch 
is changec into grape sugar. . This is 
quickly acted upon by the digestive 


fluids and absorbed into the body, 
while starch itself is indigestible and 
valueless as food. That is why the 
two are classed together, because the 
starch really becomes a sugar before 
it is of any use to the body. In addi- 
tion to their fuel value the-carbohy- 
drates enable us to make many kinds 
of foodstuffs delicious and appetizing. 
For instance, there are many dishes 
we would not eat at all unless they 
were made «weet with sugar. Candy, 
of course, is. principally made of 
sugar; cakes, ice creams and desserts 
of various kinds we could not make 
without it. 

There is still dnother group, called 
the minerals. -Salt is the most com- 


mon, and ‘perhaps the most impor- 
tant. Lime is needed for making 
| bone, and is present in meat, milk 


| 
| 


} and grains. 


A very small amount of 
iron is necessary to our blood, and is 
found in most of the vegetables and 





meats. Water provides necessary 
minerals and fruit juices supply acids, 
which aid digestion. 

While analysis or picking to pieces 
of foods shows that each foodstuff is 
made up of a part or all of these 
compounds, protein, fats, carbohy- 
drates and minerals, the percentage 
is so varied that one group could not 
possibly supply all the necessary ele- 
ments that make a healthy body. 
Meat would contain too much protein 
and fat and not enough of carbohy- 
drates. Potatoes would contain too 
much starch, and scarcely any protein 
or fat, and so on. Milk is about the 
only food that is known to contain 
all the necessary elements in the right 
proportion to properly nourish the 
body. We do live upon it exclusively 
the first year of our lives, but as we 
grow older it seems to be necessary 
and agreeable to substitute solid food 
in its place. 


An xperiment in Eating 
After I finished my paper, we had 
a long talk about the subject, and 


some of us thought it would be fun 
to try the experiment of living upon 


‘one kind of food for a while, just 


to see what would happen. So for a 
month, if none of us get sick, four 
of us are going to eat proteins only, 
and the other four fats and carbo- 
hydrates. I’m on the carbohydrate 
list, and maybe I won’t get all I want 
of candy and all the other sweet joys 
that I’ve simply starved for! The 
protein four will be confined to 
meats, beans and peas. I don’t envy 
them a bit. We begin. Monday morn- 
ing. I can hardly sleep nights for 
thinking of what fun it’s going to be, 
not to have anybody say: ‘“‘No more 
candy today, Alice—better wait till 
tomorrow for that second piece of 
chocolate cake,” and a whole lot of 
just such advice. Just as though I 
ought to keep my stomach in a glass 
case! Wait till I write to Mother 
Madeline—she’ll be shocked to pieces! 
[Continued Next Week by Eloise.] 


Witticism—oOf all 
the witty things said or writ- 
ten by Mark Twain, no phrase has 
been quoted oftener than his reply 
to an alarmist report, “Rumor of my 





Mark Twain’s 


death greatly exaggerated.” I think 
the history of this bon mol (says a 
correspondent) may. interest. Mark 


Twain was on a visit to London some 
years ago, and had been secured as the 
chief guest of a dinner to be given by 
a literary club. On the morning of 
the day when the dinner was to take 
place the secretary was shocked to 
hear a rumor that Mark Twain had 
died suddenly. At his wit’s end, he 
sought to verify it by a diplomatic 
note to Mrs Clemens, in which he men- 
tioned the rumor. Mark Twain got 
hold of the note and telegraphed the 
now-famous reply, “Rumor of my 
death greatly exaggerated.” 





How Do You Pack Furs?—It is not 
all trapping to catch your. fur. 
The preparation of the skin and the 
way it is packed counts almost as 
much as the quality of the pelt if you 
are looking for top prices. See that 
each skin is packed flat, fu. side to 
fur side, if cased with fur out. Take 
pains to wrap youg package securely, 
allowing holes in Wie wrapper. Many 
trappers are dissatisfied with prices 
received for furs which were 
prime when they shipped them, but 
which, because of tareless packing, 
reached the dealers in anything but 
prime condition. 





Practical Deadfall 
Above is shown a type of deadfall 


successfully used in Canada. The fall 
is shown in Fig 1, while resting on itis 
the weight, Fig 7. Fig 3 is the bed log 
and Fig 4 the bait stick. Mink and 
marten are trapped with this. 


The Open Forum 


A Friend for “Sissy” 


Dear Host: Tabier’s Talk 
terested me very 





has in- 
much, but the 
thought never entered my mind of 
writing a letter until I read “Sissy’s” 


contribution. The sentiments of that 
youn man (se wrongly named) are 
according to my way of thinking, and 
I would like “Sissy” to know there is 
someone who believes as he does.— 
{Miss I. L. H:., Pa. 


Another Friend for Sissy 


Dear Host: In reply to “Sissy”, I 
think that it is well for any boy to 
know how to do some of the house- 
work. There are times when the 
women folhs are away, or perhaps 
sick, when some knowledge of house- 
keeping proves very helpful te the 
boys. I da not think it makes them 
one bit “sissy” either. And» I favor 
also girls knowing how to do outdoor 
work. I, myself am able to milk or 
feed the stock, and though I cannot 
do the heavy work, I could guide the 
work to’be done. I believe that use- 
ful knowledge does not hurt anyone. 
If not useful to yourself, you may be 
able to help someone else. I believe 
farm life is the most independent. Of 
course there is work, and hard work, 
too, but is there anything in this 
world that amounts to something but 
what has some hard or disagreeable 
work about it?. I like fun, too, but 
want to find it in the home’ rather 
than public places. I spend my even- 
ings at home reading or busy at some 
work, and find more contentment 
therein than gadding about.—T{ Miss 
M. A. E. McK., O 


A Girl Worth While 


Dear Host: I can do most any- 
thing to be done on a farm,. Even 
blacking harnésses and taking care 
of two horses are part of my work. 
I dislike to see a shiftless leoking 
team when it might just as well look 


well. I enjoy riding horseback best 
of all. I have a lovely saddle ‘horse 
of my own. I also like to go to 


dances, though seldom dance, I think 
“Bill of Maine” has gone to sleep. 
Would like to hear from him again, 
also “Sissy.”—[Miss H. F. B., 


A Strong Opinion 


Dear Host: I heartily agree with 
D. E. H. of Vt. A church that up- 
holds dancing -is certainly on the 
wrong road to eternal happiness. We 
should shun every appearance of evil, 
and the way I view it the danee hall 
is an evil in a broad sense, I am only 
a boy of 18, but I know how much 
regard a boy in this community has 
~— girl who dances.—[B. D. Lowe, 
Ark. 


Can Do Indoor Work 


Dear Host: Bully for “Sissy.” 
Keep right at it for you are on the 
right road, and some of the young 
people making fun of you now will 
in the future realize what they have 
missed. I am 36 years old; and at 
present am doing my own work, in- 
side the house and out. It would be 
@ great thing for young people to 
learn to do things belonging to the 
opposite sex, for one never knows 
too much. [I have learned by expe- 
rience, and your views ‘“Sissy’”’ are 
right.—[J. W. H., Vt. 


Spoken from the Heart 


Dear Host: If it is not too late I 
would like to say a few words on 
dancing. One writer thinks that a 
private dance and good company are 
all right. But small dances eventually 
feed the ballroom, and it seems to 
me anyone who has read From the 
Ballroom to Hell would be satisfied 
that that was sufficient evidence to 
condemn the practice. We all know 
that the final decision of right and 
wrong will be at the judgment day: 

any are not positive in their own 
minds let them take the surest way- 
We know not what a day may bring 
forth. “Today we. eat and drink and 
tomorrow we die.”"—[Mrs 5S. R. 


Ideals High 


Dear Host: I am a farmer’s daugh- 
ter. Like “Islander’’ I think that 2 
farmer needs a good education, and 
farmer’s wives and daughters, too. I 
admire boys who do not smoke or 
chew, and are not afraid to say “no 
to wrongdoing. I have a _ brother 
some younger than myself of whom I 
am very proud. I don’t think he 
would go any place he would not 
have his sisters go. I have never had 
an escort other than my brother, be- 


[To Page 326.] 
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Red-Hot Interest in Corn 





Orange Judd Boys’ Corn Club 
& making a iot of work for the 
editors. Many letters are arriving 


and nearly everybody wants to know 
@mething about the problem. This 
a just exactly the kind of interest we 
want and I hope that every boy in 
American Agriculturist territory will 
gee to it that a club is formed in his 
meighborhood and that all the boys on 
the farm take part. It will be wortk 
a good deal to every contestant. The 
attempt to grow more and better corn 
will be an incentivé to better work in 
years to come. If he will get larger 
yields better quality of corn is abso- 
jutely certain. This has been demon- 
atrated time and again in similar con- 
tests. Do not think for a minute that 
your locality not being the most 
favored section is unsuited for a con- 
test of this kind. You are just as apt 
to win as anyone else. You will learn 
2 lot and the benefit will be worth 
more than the effort. 

Michigan is not considered a great 
corn state, but it produces some good 
corn, just the same. Neil Schilling 
near Dowagiac is not afraid to com- 
pete with the Illinois and Iowa fellows 
and states that he is going to plant a 
Fellow dent. The seed he is going to 
plant is from ears about 10 inches long 
and 9 inches in circumference. He 
has made a testor and is giving his 
seed a thorough test. He will plant 
his corn on a patch of new ground 
which has only been cultivated a few 
Fears and expects to get excellent 
results. My only suggestion to him 
would be that corn of this size is 
rather large for Michigan conditions 
and it is my belief that ears 7 or 8% 
finches long would probably give bets 
ter results than the 10-inch corn. A 
10-inch ear 3 inches in diameter is a 
pretty big ear for any locality, and it 
may be difficult to mature it -in 
Michigan. If, however, he has grown 
this corn for several years and it does 
well in his particular locality, the 
thing to do, of course, is to go ahead. 


Plant Corn Early 

Neil should prepare the ground very 
earefully and work it down so that it 
will be fine and mellow. I understand 
he expects to do this, but it don’t do 
any harm to be reminded of it. 
Other things being equal, he ought to 
plant his corn just as early as he can, 
so that he will have all tl.2 time pos- 
sible for maturity. You must plant 
corn ‘early and cultivate it thor- 
oughly, so that it will grow rapidly, 
and be out of the way of frost just as 
soon as possible. I am mighty glad 
that Neil.is going into this contest and 
expect some good results. 

Right here I want to emphasize the 
necessity of carefully testing the seed 
the present year. Much seed corn is 
very poor, according to our reports, 
In testing your seed do not stop with 
determining how many kernels will 


sprout. Be sure and find out if they 
sprout quickly, for this indicates vigor, 
nd vigorous seed is especially es- 


sential to a prize-winning corn crop. 
A Live Wire 


‘he exact details of this contest 


have not yet been worked out, but 
certain it is that the whole matter will 
be equitably adjusted, so that every 
section will be treated fairly. 


Let the other members of the club 
note that Harvey Stine is going to have 

manure-spreader. He has enough 
manure to cover his corn very well 
The soil is a rolling clay loam that 
has been in elover for two seasons. 
This, combined with the application 
of manure, ought to give a seed bed 


exceedingly rich in plant food and in 
splendid mechanical condition. 

He is a little bit afraid that he will 
be bothered with cutworms and wants 
to know if there is auy method of 
getting rid of them. The best method, 
of course, is fall plowing, but that is 
too late, the present season. I think 
probably about the only thing he can 
d> now isto work his sgd just as soon 
as the frost is out of the ground and 
disk and harrow it often. This will 
bring the cutworms to the surface end 


may result in killing some of them. 
I hope, however, he will not be 
troubled. Some seasons parasitic 
enemies hold pests of this kind in 


check and he may not be troubled at 
all. 

He wants all the boys in the contest 
to exchange ideas. I will be mighty 
glad to have letters from everyone as 
often as convenient. The mere we 
learn about corn growing under differ- 
ent conditions, the better it will be for 
everyone concerned. 


Description of Methods 


I hepe the members of the Orange 
Judd Boys’ Corn Club will not 
forget that in addition to growing the 
corn and having it entered in competi- 
tion, that a description of the methods 
used in producing the crop must also 
be presented. This will be exceed- 
ingly valuable, not only for the boy 
himself, but for all readers of Amer- 
ican Agriculturist. The boy will be 
compelled to observe very carefully in 
order to make a complete record of 
all his work. This will impress it 
upon his. mind and he will be able in 
later years to recall whether each 
operation was a profitable or unprofit- 
able one. I consider this one of the 
best features of the contest and trust 
that it will not be overlooked. Do 
not wait until the time to send in the 
corn to prepare this description. Put 
down from day to day what you have 
done, so that when it comes to writ- 
ing it up, you will not only have much 
less trouble, but your statement will 
be absolutely accurate. Please do not 
forget this. “ 





Bob Seeks Information 


BY B, A. PITMAN 





Most always after supper 

Pa gives his chin a rub, 

And yawns and groans and says, 
guess 

I'll run down tothe club.” 

But last night after supper 

He settled down to read, 

And I intended to be good— 

I really did, eed. 

But for the awful longest while 

There's been some questions that 

I've wanted to ask him about, 

And know where I was at. 


And so I asked him why the fall 

Had never came in spring 

And why my dog should wag his tail, 
And why the cow can’t sing 

Why does the rooster eackle most, 
But never lays an egg? 

And if I would have wings grow out 
If I should lose a leg. 


I asked him why the sky is blue, 
Instead of being green, 
And why we shouldn't say 
Instead of just “between 
How can the world be truly round, 
And still be always flat? 

Why does the wool grow on a sheep, 
But hair upon a cat? 

And was he once a little boy, 

And what had made him grow, 

And if he was bald headed then, 
And wore false teeth -below. - 


I asked him if he wasn’t glad that I 
Had come to live with him 

Instead of on some other street, 

And why he calied me “Jim 

And then I asked him if the _moon 

Is made of cheese and bread 

But pa spoke awful loud ‘and sharp, 
“Keep still and go to bed!’ 


™ 


Next Week Our Garden Annual 


“I 


“betwoon.” 








Daddy and Ray 


BY JULIA BP, PECK 


“I hate to work,” said Raymond Ray, 
“To saw the wood, and rake the hay, 
To drive the cows, from far away, 

And help to milk them twice a day. 


“But then, my daddy works with me, 
Which makes a difference, don’t you see? 
And he is such good company! 

I'm just a boy—and so is he. 


“He tells me how he used to row 
And fish and hunt, so long ago. 
We sing and whistle as we hoe 

And quite forget the sun is low. 


“I want to be a man like him— 

So kind and true, so strong of limb. 
If anything is hard and grim 

He tackles it with cheerful vim. 


“And daddy says whatever's right, 
That I should do, and never slight; 
And if I work with all nry might 

The hardest labor will grow light.” 





Our Pattern Offer 


Ladies’ Plain Shirt Waist 
Plainest of the plain is the design 
shown in the accompanying illustra- 


tion, and yet it has a style that the 
lacks. 
with 


The 
no 


trimmed waist often 
bodice is im peasant style, 





5189’ 
No 5189—Pleasing Shirt Waist 
seam at the shoulder, but there 


that Would otherwise be in the way 
under the arm. In front the closing 
is placed a little to the left of the 
center, and in the -back there is a 
center seam, which may be made into 
the closing if preferred. Sizes 32, 34, 
36, 38, 40 and 42-inch bust. Medium 
size requires 1% yards 44-inch ma- 
terial. 
How to Order 

These patterns are 10 cents each. 
Order by number of our Pattern De- 
partment, this office. State size 
wanted. 





Pudding on Top the Stove—Prob- 
ably many young cooks think as I did 
for years that the oven must be heated 
to make a pudding of any kind. But 
an excellent rice or bread pudding 
(and probably other kinds) may be 
made on top by putting all the in- 
gredients together cold, and merely 
bringing to a boil on top the stove. 
Of course it must be watched con- 
stantly and stirred occasionally, re- 
moving from the fire as soon as thick- 
ened. When one of these boiled pud- 
dings is put into little dishes or cups 
it looks almost as well as the browned- 
in-the-oven kind, and tastes every bit 
as well, And much heat and time 
are saved,—[Lee McCrae. 


is an | 
underarm gore to take up the fullness | 





aoyeohers. 
: THE MONUMENTAL BRONTE 
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340 Howard Ave., 




















Not a clearance sale of old, faded pat- 
tern, but new, fresh, artistic stock, at half 
price, because we sel] direct from mille 
te you. We'll show you, too, how to 
hang the paper yourself, thus saving labor 
cost and letting you beautify three rooms 


you. Send for free samples and 
instructions today. 


Penn Wall Paper Mills 
Dept. B, Philadelphia 











Direct from Factory, Freight Prepaid 
and Guaranteed by the Manufacturer 


You can buy a Gold + he Stove from us @6 te 
#20 less than dealer's 
prices. We pay freight; 

r insured, 

all ready 


safe delive 
polished an 

to set up. 
“Satisfaction or your 
money back any time 
within I year" 
is our written 

guaranty. 

Free Oataleg 
—Itlustrates 
all our Stoves. 
Gives Preece 
! List and tells our 
J Pian and Ofer. 
} os. 38 ~~ Send for it. 
































| Gold Coin Stove Ca. 
| 1 Oak St. Troy,a. ¥, 
TAPESTRY RUG, T. 4 
WOOL, 9 x 12 ftt., 
fe, boss up. Fine coverings aa fies 


Smyrna Rugs—? «x 
ft., 06.98. Mat 
ting from i8c a yard 
up. Oil Cloth—2ec a 
yard up. Linoleum—éic 
a eq. yard and up. Brus- 

|} eels Carpete—déc a yard 
up. 


-Roxborou: 


Just as big bargains in 
Body Brussels, Axmin- 


beautiful, long last- 
ing. gquarantced, with 

ght, fadeless colors— 
at regular manwfactur- 
er's prices, one-third te 
one-half less than retailt 
We buy in big lots. You 
know that saves money. 


h Rugs 


Get a postal ri 


eters, Velvets, Ingrains, some 
logue. It tells all about 
Wiltons, Rag Carpets, " 


Carpet Linings, Cocoa 
Mats and Lace Curtains. 
Talk about handsome 
patterns! We have 
them for parior, 
bedroom, dining 
room and kitchen. 





i 


is over 
inches in 
length The 
barrel is 16 in. 
long and finely 
rifled. It has a built 
up steel jacket giv- 
ing it great strength 
and durability. The rear 
sight is open and adjust- 
able and the front is 4 
knife sight. The gun has 
the hammer action and the 
shell is automatically thrown 
out when the barre! ts “brdken 
down” for reloading. The gun 
shoots 22 caliber long or short car- 
tridges. ¢ 

This is one of the finest rifies made. 
I want you to have one. All l ask isa 
little easy work. Write today and I will 
tell you about the gun and how to get it. 


A. B. Piper, 187 Popular Bidg., Des Moines, Ia. 








‘A Kalamazoo 


Direct to You 


—“And Gas 
Stoves, Too” 













tomers in 21,000 towns. Over 400 styics and sizes to eciect from. 
$100,000 bank bond guarantee. We prepay all freight and give you 
.~BO Days’ Free Trial 
Days’ Approval Test 
OR CREDIT 


= = 
This Big FREE Book 
Our Big Free Stove and Range Book gives you our 
factory wholesale prices and explains al!—saving you 
$5 to $40 on any famous Kalamazoo stove of range, 
inclading gas stoves. Sold only direct to bomes. 
Over 140,000 satisfied cus- 












fble person can 
ranges than the Kalamazoo couid 
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From a Traveler’s Diary 


BY MRS G. D. TUPPER 





A Glimpse of Hawaii 

Once more we are out on the broad 
Pacific. We were indeed .loath to 
leave beautiful Honolulu, but as the 
hour for sailing came and the gang 
plank was puiled up, we were happy 
to find ourselves safely on _ board, 
rather than on the shore, as were 
some of our number. 

These were, however, allowed to 
come out in a row boat and climb up 
the steps let down on the side of the 
ship, an experience they do not care 
to repeat. 

The strange native boats are nar- 
row- and would easily capsize were it 
not for the peculiar arrangement of 
poles on the sides called an outrigger. 


Beautiful Hawali 


At Honolulu great plans had been 
made for our coming and street car 
rides took us in all directions past 
flelds of rice, bananas, sugar cane 
and cocoanut palms with their great 
clusters of fruit hanging from the 
tops. 

All along the way in the country 
district, we had noticed beautiful 
wild flowers which we eagerly gath- 
ered when the car stopped. These 
proved to be lantanas and ageratum, 
a at home we cultivated with 
pride. 


Food of the Natives 


The principal food plant of the na- 
tives is ‘taro, which resembles the 
calla lily while growing. The tubers 
are cooked on heated stones in a pit 
and taste very much like the potato, 
being rich in starch. It is also made 
into a food called poi, which is the 
mainstay of the people. The roots 
are ground to a paste with a pestle. 
Water is added to form a dough, 
which is allowed to ferment. This, 
when ready to be eaten, is placed in 
a large bowl called a calabash, from 
which each one helps himself with 
his fingers, completely ignoring the 
condition in which they may chance 
to be. One good-natured old woman 
laughingly informed mé they were 
the only spoons her mother left her. 


Where Sugar Is King 


Sugar is king in Hawaii,  nine- 
tenths of the people getting their 
living by the business resulting from 
its cultivation. Two hundred thirteen 
thousand acres,'are devoted to its 
culture, 

Forty-five thousand people are em- 
ployed in the fields, which are piant- 
ed the last of May or the first of 
June, and left to lap over into the 
next year, making a period of 15 or 
1S months’ growth, thereby produ- 
cing 10 tons to the acre. 

A’ farmer is looked down upon if 
he tills his own soil, and as~ the 
lahorers required have been drawn 
from the Japs, Chinese and Koreans, 
the question of help has become a 
serious one, since the prohibition of 
immigration of orientals, except in 
the case of individuals joining their 
families. 

The Chinese own and work many 
ef the rice fields, banana groves and 
the duck ponds, the rice yielding} 
from two to three hundred dollars 
per acre, and the orientals consuming 
the entire output. 

The Japanese and Chinese accu- 
mulate great wealth in the islands. 
In fact, one of the handsomest resi- 
dences was pointed out as the prop- 
erty of a Chinaman. 

The grass houses, looking like hay- 
stacks, formerly constructed by the 
natives are fast giving way to frame 
structures. Since 1820, when mis- 
sionaries were sent there by the Con- 
gregational board, their progress has 
been phenomenal, they ‘having ac- 


cepted Christianity almost ia a night. - 


They adopted for their watchword 
“Education,” which is how compul- 
sary for children from six to eighteen, 
while our government has’ appro- 
priated $50,000 for a college of agri- 
culture and mechanic arts. 

We lunched at the Hawaiian hotel 
where we listened to some of the na- 
tive singers, who charmed everyone 
and who accompanied us to the boat 
later, giving maiy choice selections 
until it was time to lift anchor and 
begin our long, long journey west- 
ward once more. 


A Lost Day 


Somewhere on the 180th meridian, 
somehow we each met with a great 
loss, for we found a whole day had 
dropped out of our calendar and had 
irretrievably disappeared. But we are 
comforted by the thought that we 
shall gain a day on our return, 





NEEDLEWORK AND TABLE TALK 











The Latest for Needelworkers 


New Cross Bar Aprons 
2 MONG the many fetching things 





in hand embroidery shown at a 

recent designers’ exhibit in New 
York were some of the prettiest little 
work or serving aprons of cross bar 
dimity embroidered in simple but ef- 
fective designs and the edge finished 
with narrow lace edging. The strings 
were of taffeta ribbon to harmonize 
with the embroidery. We have de- 





No 1139+ Dainty Apron 
signed some of these aprons and show 
one of the patterns herewith, No 
1139+. The apron is about 20 inches 
wide when finished, We can supply a 
splendid cross bar that launders well, 
stamped for 25 cents each; lace and 
mercerized floss to work 20 cents ex- 
tra. We do not supply the ribbons. 

New Centerpieces 
We show herewith two of the latest 
designs for braiding or outline em- 
broidery, No 1141+ and No 1142+. 





No 1142+ Braiding Design 
The work on each is extremely simple 
but yet effective. It may be done with 
coronation braid or outlined with 
shaded silk floss, as desired, the edge 
to be done in the usual buttonhole 
stitch. The designs come in three 
size, 12, 18 and 24-inch at 12, 30 and 
50 cents, each, stamped on the very 
best imported art linen; coronation 





No 1141+ COenterpiece 


12-inch, 20 cents; 18- 

inch, 30 cents; 24-inch, 40 cents extra; 

shaded floss for 12-inch, 25 cents; 18- 

inch, 35 cents; 24-inch, 50 cents extra. 
How to Order 

Order by number of our Fancywork 

Pattern Department, this office. Be 
sure to state sizes wanted. 


cord to finish, 


> 


At Her Mirror 

Young Man (tired waiting): I 
suppose your sister will make her ap- 
pearance soon, 

Small Brother: I guess she’s mak- 
ing her appearance now. That’s 
what's keeping her.—[Boston Tran- 
script. 





The Open Forum 


{From Page 324.] 
cause none I have yet met came up to 
my ideal. But surely there are some. 
My brother certainly is not such an 
exception. I believe in getting all the 
education possible without overtaxing 
health, and in having plenty of out- 
door exercise and fresh air. I am a 
lover of flowers, but I do not care at 
all for dogs or cats, I always turn to 
Table Talk the first thing.—[J. 8S. O. 


An Orchestra Started 


Dear Host: To Anna 8S. I would 
say, you are right. Thank you for 
encouraging music in our country 
districts. We started an orchestra 
here New Year’s day. Now let us 
hear from you in regard to how you 
manage your orchestra; how you 
manage to keep your members and 
keep it going. What instruments have 
you at present and what music do you 
use? Music is almost a necessity. In 
fact, our education is suffering if we 
do not devote some time to the study 
of music. Music has a wonderful in- 
fluence upon character, ard the more 
we leve music and study it the 
purer we will be in our hearts. Let us 
hear’ from you at once, Afnna.— 
[Western Fiddler, Ia. 

Please Help 

Dear Host: Will the readers of 
Table Talk please tell me how I may 
have an inexpensive but pretty party 
in honor of:a fifth (wooden) wedding 
anniversary that comes in Novem- 
ber? How could I write my invita- 
tions? ‘What refreshments could I 
serve? What could I have for enter- 
tainment? If I had contests what 
prizes could I give and what could 
I give for souvenirs?—[Brown Eyes. 


Believes in Education 


Dear Host: I think Table Talk is 
fine. Frank K. of Iowa, I think you 
have a very good opinion on divorce. 
I like sweet tempered people and 
think everyone should tfy to control 
their temper. I like to read, and I 
believe in everyone getting all the 
education they can.—[Selma. 

Against Divorce 

Dear Host: Table Talk always is 
of interest to oe One letter on di- 
vorce struck me forcibly as being the 
opinion of many peop:ie. The letter 
was signed “Old Maid of Idaho.” We 
cannot. govern our lives by our own 
desires or our morals would become 
very corrupt. Therefore, we must 
get our morals from some higher 
law. Naturally We, turn to the Bible. 
Read Matthew 5-52; it will clear up 
the whole problem and show you that 
divorce is wrong.—[Illinois Reader. 


The Little Paths 


BY ARTHUR W. PEACH 











The little paths of life 

Go winding everywhere; 
Upon them eager feet 

On countless journeys fare, 


They meet by pleasant streams, 
True lovers walk them o’er, 

Then turning soon, so soon, 
They part forevermore, 


By_some the roses bloom 

With fragrant wind-blown breath, 
And luring ways there are 

To quiet pools of death. 


They climb to heights austere, 
They seek gray valleys still, 

Each like a voiceless guide 
With mission to fulfill. 


The peasant, prince and priest 
Search here.to find the way 

That leads with swiftest step 
To ends for which they pray. 


No charm there seems to be, 
No gift of God or man 

To point the shining way 
Into a promised land. 


But if our hearts are brave 
Our lips are tipped with song 
And faith and hope are bright 
The search shall not be long. 


Some day our stumbling feet 
When weary mazes tire 

Shall find that little path 
Unto our heart’s desire. 





A Return in Kind 


Mark Twain once asked a neighbor 
if he nfight borrow a set of his books, 
The neighbor replied, ungraciously, 
that he was welcome to read them in 
his library, but he had a rule never 
to let his books leave his house. 
Some weeks later the same neighbor 
sent over to ask for the loan of Mark 
Twain’s lawn mower. 

“Certainly,” said Mark, “but since 
I make it a rule never to let it leave 
my lawn you will be obliged to use 
it there.” 








Women a 


Appreciate 


Step-savers and Time-savers. 


Post 
Toasties 


is fully cooked, ready to 
' serve direct from the package 
with cream or milk, and is a 
deliciously good part of any 
meal. 


A trial package usually 
establishes it as a favorite 
breakfast cereal. 


‘““Tre Memory Lingers”’ 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., 
Battle Creek, Mich. Sf 
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sa to Profitable Stock Feeding 


By HERBERT MYRICK. A colored chart of 
eeding and manurial values of the principal crops 


aa feedi —_ This shows plai the constit- 
uents of tock fi , and how to comiine them 
80 as to ~ “the best results in all classes 
of ay - he back of the chart. contains tables giv- 
ing the composition, digestibility and 


fesdinn t. of a great variety of fodders, grains 
and feeding stuffs and their manurial value....$0.25 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
439 Lafayette Street, New Yor’ 


BOOKKEEPING FOR FARMERS 


By T. CLARK ATKESON. To which is added 
The Stockbridge System of Accounts. The met!i- 
ods outlined in this pamphlet are so simple that 
any person having a fair knowledge of arithmetic 
can Keep the farm records so that he will know 
what each product has cost him, and which crop 
and line of farming is paying the best, 5x7 inches. 
Paper $0.5 


- Ses : oa e —— S sliniien sw 
439 Lafayette Street, New York 


ITS OULTIVATION, A ae MAREES 
ING, AND MARKET VALUE. B a. mAINS 
It discusses in gre way Eee to begin with 
seed. or roots, soil, 
preparation, planting and mai 
gg tion, ies lection 
market and for improvement, preparation fot 
sale, and the profits that may be . New 








climate "| Tocation, 
the beds 








edition. Revised and enla Profusely illus. 

trated> 5x7 inches. Cloth... ...cceceseeccereceeeee 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 

489 Lafayette Street, New York 
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A Daughter of the Marionis 


a. “o. con it is ab 
nd my feeling. course s ab- 
— to connect her with it, really.” 


“Mother, you have too much 
imagination,” he said gently. “Look 
at the matter seriously. Granted that 


this old man still harbors a senseless 
resentment against you.. Yet what 
could he do? He forgets the days in 
which he lives, and the country to 
which you belong! Vendettas and ro- 
mantic vengeances, such as he may 
have dreamt of five-and-twenty years 
ago, are extinct even in his own land; 
here, they cannot be taken Seriously 
at all!’ 

She shivered a°* little, and looked 
into his face as though comforted in 
some measure. 

“That is what I say to myself, Lum- 
ley,” she said; “but there are times 
when the old dread is too strong for 
me wholly to crush it. I am not. an 
Englishwoman, you know; I come of 
a more superstititious race.” 

“T am sorry that Miss Briscoe 
should be the means of bringing these 
unpleasant thoughts te you,” he re- 
marked thoughtfully. “Mother!” 

“Yes, Lumley.” 

“Would it be a great trouble to you 
if—some day—I asked you to receive 
her aS a daughter?” 

She stood quite still and shivered. 
Her face. was suddenly of a marble 
pallor. 


“You—you mean this, Lumley?” 
“I mean that I care for her, 
mother.” 


“You have not—spoken to her?” 

“No. I should not have said any- 
thing to you yet, only it pained me 
to think that there was anything be« 
tween you—any aversion, I mean. I 
thought that if you knew, you would 
try and overcome it.” 

“I cannot!” 

“Mother!” 

“Tumley, I cannot! She looks at 
me out of his eyes, she speaks to me 
with his voice, something tells me 
that she bears in her heart his hate 
toward me. You do not know these 
Marionis! They are one in hate and 
one in love; unchanging and hard as 
the rocks on which their castle 
frowns. Even Margharita herself, in 
the old days, never forgave me for 
sending Leonarde to prison, although 


I saved her lover’s life as well as 
mine. Lumley, you have said noth- 
ing to her?” 

“Not yet.”’ 


“She would not marry you! I tell 
you that in her heart she hates us 
all! Sometimes EF fancy that she is 
here—only—” 

“Mother!” 

He laid his hand firmly upon her 
white, trembling arm, She looked 
around, following his eyes. Mar- 
gharita, pale and proud, \ .«s stand- 
ing upon the threshold, with a great 
bunch 6f white hyacinths in the 
bosom of her black dress. 

“Am I intruding?” she asked quiet- 


ly. “I will_come down some other 
evening.”’ 
Lori Lumley sprang forw ri to 


Stop her; but his mother was the first 
to recover herself. 

“Pray don’t go away, Margharita,” 
she said, with perfect self-possession. 
“Only a few minutes ago we were 
complaining that you came down 80 
seldom. Lumley, open ’2e piano, and 
get Miss Briscoe’s songs.” 

He was by her side in a momcnt, 


I he found time for an admiring 

glance toward his mother. She had 

taken up @ paper knife, and was cut- 

tng the pages of her book. It was 

tae savoir-faire of a great lady 
{To Be Continued.] 





A Quser Animel Farm 


5Y KENNETH GRAVES, 11 YEARS OLD 
KNOW a farm where are kept 
mice, rats, guinea. pigs and rab- 


I bits. This farm is owned by Miss 
Abbie BE. C. Lathrop and is in Massa- 


chusetts, 

In @ barn Miss Lathrop keeps 
thousands of these animals. She has 
the mice in little boxes, from four 
to 10 in each one. She feeds these 


in the evening, for in the day time 


they do not come out from their nests 
of hay. Miss Lathrop feeds them 
Sacker and milk and grain. -She 
i different colors, including white, 
he bay, fawn and chocolate, but 
he most commobdn color is white. 

— sends many of these mice to 
ne university. Some she_ sends 


» A away as Springfield, Tl. In 
aged she makes their nests of feath- 
S and hay. She handles them all, 
and even lets them run up her sleeve. 
a has a room where she keeps 
pusands. They cost 25 cents a pair. 
ler rats are-in bigger boxes~than 





LITTLE 


those of the mice. She has one room 
where there are 200 running loose. 
These rats never gnaw. She keeps 
her rats in boxes in families of about 
four or five in each “box. These she 
feeds grain. including buckwheat, 
wheat, and oats. The usual price of rats 
is 50 cents per pair, but sometimes she 
gets over $2 a pair from liabora- 
tories for rats having cancer. Rats 
can stand the cold better than mice. 
At night the rats when eating sound 
like rain on the roof. 

She keeps about 400 guinea pigs and 
these in summer she lets run in wired 
yards. In winter she keeps them in 
her barn in little pens with 10 or 12 
in a pen. She tries to keep them free 
from lice, so every two or three 


months she washes them in a kind 
or oil. She gets 35 cents apiece for 
these. The rabbits are kept in wired 


yards. She has about 20 of these. 

She also kec + canary birds in 
cages during the winter. In the sum- 
mer she lets them loose in the guinea 
pig’s house. In there they make their 
nests of straw and lay eggs. They 
also hatch -nd rear their young. 
When the little birds are big enough 
to fly and feed themselves they are 
caught and put into cages. Later, 
about Christmas, they are sold for a 
good price. 

Miss Lathrop’s ferm is small, but 
fertile and rich. It contains about 15 
acres. Upon the land she raises man- 
gels, carro:s and other vegetables to 
feed her animals. Miss Lathrop also 
keeps bees, and during last summer 
she made pounds of honey. She 
also raises a little hay. She keeps 
one hired man and one hired woman 
to help her with her -vork. 


Meant Quality, Not Size 
Mrs Prunes: How did you find the 
steak, Mr Newboard? 
Newboard: Qh, I turned over the 
po to. 








No good housekeeper will tolerate 
flies. 
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Here Is a Bargain in Fine Quality 
Towels that you can’t afferd te miss 


eer Quaker Towels « $1" 


Si us one dollar for six of these fine union huck towels, 


FOLKS 327 


Ladies 









size 13"x20", They are made of fine cotton and imported 

linen yarns ; sterilized, making them sanitary ; very absorb- 
ent. “Quaker’’ towels are made in one of the most modem 
mills in this country. They are soft enough for the most tender 
skin. These high-grade towels are sold under our positive guaran- 
tee to be ag represented. ‘This is an unusual opportunity to replace 
your worn linen at slight cost. 


Cost Nearly Twice as Much in Stores 


Compare “‘Quaker’’ towels with those sold in your local stores, and 
you will find that to match the “‘Quaker’’ quality you would have 
to pay nearly twice as much in most stores. 


“Quaker” Towels are furnished in following sizes: 
Six 13*x20" Towels for $1.00 Six 18"x34* Towels for $1.25 
Six 18°x36" Towels for $1.50 Sent Postpaid 


IN ORDERING state whether you want plain white towels, or 
those with red border. 


Order Today--Don't Let This Opportanity Slip By 
QUAKER MILLS, BOX 8-B, LANSDOWNE, PA. 


Do You Write? 


WE are the only publishing honse in the countr 
quabeme the publishing and dramatization 
al 


























dams Sa et jeoats,” = Bien. 

i Ms  * Bien . 

“Quincy Ad Kentuckian,” 1, Have Hatha wa f cr = 

etc. us your manuscript. t mays be what | 

we want. We also publish school Text Books. C. | qitt positively onnd son ope ga ants 
PAULSON WATCH CO., Dept. 820 CHICAGO 


The C. M. CLARK PUBLISHING CO., BOSTON, MASS. ’ 


BeSuretoSay wwe: [Saw Your Adv 


In this journal. Our advertisers like to know which paper they get the most orders from. 

















THE HOME PHYSICIAN 


Compiled and Edited by Rolfe Cobleigh, Associate Editor of the Orange Judd 
Weeklies, with the advice and assistance of Erdix T. Smith, M. D., Practicing 
Physician, and Surgeon at Wesson Memorial Hospital, Springfield, Mass. 





























& 1.27 inches 
Written for People who Talk United States 
THE HOME PHYSICIAN was written for people who talk United States and cut out big words. 


is possible to use effectively. The 


venient for reference. 


pages, 514 x 7 inches in size. 
part of the book. 
cloth-bound books. 





the scientific facts about medicines and diseases and hygiene. 


A Few of the Topics Covered 
THE HOME PHYSICIAN has the latest word on how to avoid diseases; sources of contagion, rules of 
health, nursing, confinement, the care of the baby, the use of antiseptics, simple home remedies, cures without 
drugs, new as well as old familiar drugs, dangerous drugs, cancer, consumption, diseases of the digestive organs, 
diseases of the eve and ear, cerebro-spinal meningitis, infantile paralysis, hookworm disease, pellagra, sex mat- 
ters, and the big subject of the conservation of human life. 
| Handy and Serviceahle 

THE HOME PHYSICIAN is printed on strong, white paper, and is well illustrated. 
It is made so it opens flat, thus allowing one readily to keep one’s place in any 
It is bound in very tough illuminated paper covers, 








HE Home Physician does all that a book can do 
- safely and successfully as a home adviser in ques- 
tions of sickness and questions of how to keep well. 


One can hardly fail to be surprised that so many things 
are so thoroughly treated within the covers of a single 
volume. The chief end in view is useful information. 
Then, too, recognizing that science is making rapid prog 
ress in these days, special care has been taken to bring 
every subject up to date. 


It has 
It presents them in as simple language as it 
book is well written-and well arranged so it is easy to read and con- 


It contains 256 


and is fully as serviceable as many 
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on the same terms. 


our risk. Address all orders to 





315 Fourth Ave., 


Given Upon Request to Any , 
in payment for his subscription to THIS JOURNAL for the coming year. 
When this offer is accepted, no other book or premium can be had except upon pay- 
ment of additional years’ subscription. } ; 
a subscription_as stated. The book and the paper may be sent to different addresses if desired. 
express money order, check, draft or registered letter. A money order costs a trifle, and may be sent at 


AMERICAN AGRIGULTURALIST 


Subscriber Who Sends $1.00 
New subscribers may have the book 





The book is not sold alone, and can only be had in connection with 
Remit by 





York, N. Y. 
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oOK 
LOOK! 


OUR 
HOICE 


Of these Genuine 
EDISONS 


FREE 


I want to Loan you one of these wonderful 
Edison Phonographs Absolutely Free. I want you 
to have it right in your own home, and treat it 
just as if it were your own, and give it a thorough 
ree Trial—returnable when you are al] through with 
} the free concerts, at my expense, 


And Your Choice of 
Records FREE, Also 


Over 10,000 from which to select! Take your choice from the 
great list of latest popular songs, Grand Opera selections, stirring 
brass-band and orchestral pieces, funny minstrel jokes, side split- 
ting stories, and newest rag-time music. . Invite your neighbors in, 
gather your family together evenings, and have a series of Free Concerts. 


YES, FREE! 


JUST TAKE YOUR CHOICE \ 


- Take your pick from these latest new -instruments.- Don’t Send One Cent. 
Keep your money right in your own pocket. [I don’t ask a penny. Nodeposit. No 
payment of any kind. I simply want to put dne of these new style Edison phono- 
graphs in your home, and prove to you that it is the greatest entertainer ever 
invented. Now when you are all through with the free concerts; return the outfit at 
my i ense. 

ant to Prove to You, your family, and 
we. neighbors as you gather around the cheer- 
ful fire evenings, and play all the old songs, as 
well as new ones, and join in the singing of them, 
and enjoy the the great variety .of the best things 
known to entertainment, that there is nothing which 





ee nT 








My Reasons for making this free loan offer: 


By loaning a few people these 
wonderful new style Edison machines, letting 
them play them for their friends, I will quickly 
acquaint everybody with the superiority of the 
latest style Edisons. Many people will hear the 
free concerts and then some at least will want to 





buy an Edison, especially as the finest instru- 
ments may be had for $2.00a month. But if no- 
body who hears the concerts at your home 
happens to buy, there is no harm done. I am 


adds to the pleasure of the home as does the wondér- 
ful Edison phonograph. I ask not one cent for the 
Joan, neither now nor later. 


just as glad that I sent you the phonograph on 
the free plan and thus enabled you to help in 
advertising the machine by the free concert, 


|Our Edis son Catalog FREE 


The Catalog tells how to enter taip the family. Tells all about the 
an wonderfully interesting experiments of Mr. Edison and illustrates the various 
stages of this wonderful invention which te ilks, sin gs, laughs, and plays. - It 


F. K. BABSON 
shows half-tone pictures of the various new models of the latest phono- 


‘ 
Edison Phonograph \ graphs, and illustrates how to entertain the family, children and old 
Distributers folks, in dozens of different ways t is a book which should be in 


every home. We want to send this book to you. All we ask ut 

Dept. 3562, Edison Block, Chicago ? : » 7 : ¢ , ven soe 
~ T ? t 

CANABLAW OF¥ICE: 94 & do is to fill in the coupon to the left, and mail it to us at once. 


885 Portage Avenue, » San Francisco Don’t Delay. Don’t procrastinate. Fill in this Cou- 


Winalpeg, Manitoba. liforn fa, 
pon at once, now, today, and send for 


Without any cost to me and vemont tne. qa x our generous free loan offer. Enjoy the free concerts 
ae Mail the Coupon to us at once 


rend me your Free Loan Certi lor a free loan, 
‘v8 and get our free Edison Catalogs. 


Mr. Edison Says: 


every American bome.’ 








and your Great Edison Catalog. ‘el oy repaid, and fall % 
explanation of your Free Loan Phonograph Prin Off er. 


Name 


Address... 


JL. 
os 4 “CANADIAN 


335 PGrtage Ave., 


FFICE: 
nipeg, Manitoba 


“Just “fll our? this coupon. No letter necessary. \ 


F. K. BABSON, EDISON PHONOGRAPH DISTRIBUTERS, 


**T want to see a phonograph in 
For the 
phonograph is the pet and hobby among all his inventions. 





. 

| If I could just walk into your home this evening and 
place my phonograph on your table and play 
‘‘Way Down Upon the Suwanee River,’’ with its 
beautiful orchestral accompaniment,and have you 
all join in on the chorus, your voices all blending 
in sweetest harmony, a ‘thrill of genuine content- 

ment and new interest. in life would take pos- 
session of you, and under the emotional influence of 
that grandest of God’s gifts to man—music, you would take 
me by the hand and thank me for havitfg so gladdened your 
home. But I cannot possibly-visit thé hundreds of thousands 
of homes personally, so I offer to loam you my wonderful 
phonograph arid records, and’ I hope -you will fill in the 
coupon to the. left and mail it immediately. I want you to 
treat your family and your neighbors to The Grand Free 
Concerts at my expense. 





DEPT. 3562 EDisos pir 
CHICAGO, 


6S Post St, San Francisco, Cal 














